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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  treat  of  the  American  posses- 
sions  abroad,  including  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
which  a  separate  volume  has  been  devoted.  The 
chapter  on  the  Great  Antilles  is  justified  by  our 
intimate  relations  to  the  alien  islands  of  the  group 
and  their  historical  and  commercial  connection  with 
Porto  Rico. 

Guam  occupies  what  may  seem  to  be  an  undue 
amount  of  space  in  the  book,  because  there  is  no 
popular  description  of  that  little  island  extant,  and 
its  history  is  only  to  be  gathered  piecemeal  from  a 
number  of  works  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 
Moreover,  Guam  is  destined  to  become  in  the  future 
a  possession  of  no  little  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  section  on  Panama  and  the  Canal  covers  the 
storj'  of  the  enterprise  from  its  inception  to  the  point 
at  which  the  form  of  the  waterway  was  finally 
decided  upon  and  its  construction  definitely  begun. 
The  section  includes  a  description  of  the  Canal  as  it 
wiU  ultimately  be  built. 

C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay. 
Philadelphia,  September  5,  1906. 
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I. 

THE  GREAT  ANTILLES. 

CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  HAITI,  JAMAICA. 

Columbus's  Account  of  the  Natives  —  The  Aborigines  of  the 
Antilles  Appear  to  Have  Been  One  Race  —  Columbus  Ex- 
plores the  Islands  in  Search  of  Gold  —  The  First  Settle- 
ment in  America  —  The  Second  Voyage  of  Columbus  — 
Early  Difficulties  with  the  Natives  —  Establishment  of  the 
Repartimiento  System  —  Rapid  Extermination  of  the 
Aborigines  —  Columbus  Descends  to  Dealing  in  Slaves  — 
Diego  Succeeds  to  His  Father's  Viceroyalty  —  Ponce  Dreams 
of  Youth  and  Discovers  Florida  —  The  Part  of  Accident  in 
American  Discovery  —  The  Incapacity  of  Spanish  Coloni- 
zers—  The  Inception  of  Negro  Slavery  in  America  —  The 
Rise  of  Cuba  under  Velasquez  —  The  Buccaneers  of  the 
West  Indies  —  Havana  Sacked  by  Sores  —  General  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Antilles  —  The  Immensity  of  the  Moun- 
tains—  Rich  Valleys,  Hospitable  Coasts  and  Beautiful 
Rivers  —  Relations  of  America  to  the  Islands  —  The  Future 
of  the  Cuban  Republic  —  The  Tendency  of  Jamaica  Towards 
Annexation  —  Jamaica's  Prosperity  Depends  Upon  the 
United  States  —  The  Germination  of  Our  Policy  of  Ex- 
pansion. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the 
twelfth  of  October,  1492,  that  Kodrigo  de  Triana, 
looking  out  from  the  prow  of  the  Pinta,  dimly  dis- 
cerned the  first  land  that  was  sighted  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Columbus  after  leaving  the  Canaries. 
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12  THE  GREAT  ANTILLES. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  partic- 
ular  island  upon  which  the  Spaniards  first  set  foot, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  support  the 
claim  of  Watling's,  in  the  Bahamas,  to  that  distinc- 
tion. 

COLUMBUS^S    ACCOUNT    OP   THE    NATIVES. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  account  of  the  great  discoverer, 
given  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  "treating  of  the  islands  of  India  recently 
discovered  beyond  the  Ganges,"  for  such  the  "  West 
Indies  "  were  believed  to  be  until  many  years  there- 
after. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  in  this  island 
.  .  .  go  always  naked  as  they  were  bom,  with 
the  exception  of  some  women  who  use  the  covering 
of  a  leaf,  or  small  bough,  or  an  apron  of  cotton 
which  they  prepare  for  that  purpose.  They  .  .  . 
are  not  possessed  of  any  iron,  neither  have  they  weap- 
ons, being  unacquainted  with  and  indeed  incompe- 
tent to  use  them,  not  from  any  deformity  of  the 
body  (for  they  are  well-formed),  but  because  they 
are  timid  and  full  of  fear.  ...  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  see  that  they  are  safe,  and  have 
laid  aside  all  fear,  they  are  very  simple  and  hon- 
est, and  exceedingly  liberal  with  all  they  have ;  none 
of  them  refusing  anything  he  may  possess  when 
he  is  asked  for  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  inviting  us 
to  ask  them.     They  exhibit  great  love  towards  all 
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others  in  preference  to  themselves;  they  also  give 
objects  of  great  value  and  content  themselves  with 
very  little  in  return.  .  .  .  They  practise  no  kind 
of  idolatry,  but  have  a  firm  belief  that  all  strength 
and  power,  and  indeed  all  good  things,  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  I  had  descended  from  thence  with 
these  ships  and  sailors,  and  under  this  impression 
was  I  received  after  they  had  thrown  aside  their 
fears.     .     .     . 

"  On  my  arrival  at  that  sea  I  had  taken  some 
Indians  by  force  from  the  first  island  that  I  came 
to,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  our  language  and 
communicate  to  us  what  they  knew  respecting  the 
coimtry,  which  plan  succeeded  excellently,  and  was 
a  great  advantage  to  us,  for  in  a  short  time,  either 
by  gestures  and  signs  or  by  words,  we  were  enabled 
to  understand  each  other.  These  men  are  still 
travelling  with  me,  and  although  they  have  been  with 
us  now  a  long  time,  they  continue  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  I  have  descended  from  heaven ;  and  on 
our  arrival  at  any  new  place  they  published  this, 
crying  out  immediately  with  a  loud  voice  to  the 
other  Indians :  '  Come,  come,  and  look  upon  beings 
of  a  celestial  race,'  upon  which  both  women  and 
men,  children  and  adults,  young  men  and  old,  when 
they  got  rid  of  the  fear  they  at  first  entertained, 
would  come  out  in  throngs,  crowding  the  roads  to  see 
us,  some  bringing  food,  others  drink,  with  astonish- 
ing aflfection  and  kindness. 
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"  Each  of  these  islands  has  a  great  number  of 
canoes,  built  of  solid  wood,  narrow  and  not  unlike 
our  double-banked  boats  in  length  and  shape,  but 
swifter  in  their  motion ;  they  steer  them  only  by  the 
oar.  The  canoes  are  of  various  sizes,  but  the  greater 
number  are  constructed  with  eighteen  banks  of  oars, 
and  with  these  they  cross  to  the  other  islands,  which 
are  of  countless  number,  to  carry  on  traflSc  with 
the  people,  I  saw  some  of  these  canoes  that  held 
as  many  as  seventy-eight  rowers.  In  all  these  islands 
there  is  no  diflference  of  physiognomy,  of  manners, 
or  of  language,  but  they  all  clearly  understand  each 
other,  a  circumstance  very  propitious  for  the  reali- 
zation of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  principal  wish 
of  our  most  serene  king,  namely,  the  conversion  of 
these  people  to  the  holy  faith  of  Christ,  to  which, 
indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  very  favor- 
able and  well-disposed.     .     .     . 

THE    NATIVES    DO    NOT    APPEAR    TO    HAVE    PKACTISED 

POLYGAMY. 

"  As  far  as  I  have  learned,  every  man  throughout 
these  islands  is  united  to  but  one  wife,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kings  and  princes,  who  are  allowed  to 
have  twenty;  the  women  seem  to  work  more  than 
the  men.  I  could  not  understand  clearly  whether 
the  people  possess  any  private  property,  for  I  olh 
served  that  one  man  had  the  charge  of  distributing 
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various  things  to  the  rest,  but  especially  meat  and 
provisions  and  the  like.  I  did  not  find,  as  some  of 
us  had  expected,  any  cannibals  amongst  them,  but 
on  the  contrary,  men  of  great  deference  and  kind- 
ness." 

COLUMBUS    EXPLOBES    THE    ISLANDS    IN    SEABCH     OF 

GOLD. 

With  Watling's  Island  as  a  starting  point,  Colum- 
bus sailed  hither  and  thither  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  always  expecting  to  find  himself  presently  at 
Cathay,  or  Cipango.  Time  and  again  his  course  was 
set  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  natives, 
who  seemed  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  region 
abounding  in  gold.  Everywhere  he  found  the  In- 
dians in  possession  of  it,  and  valuing  it  chiefly,  per- 
haps, for  its  power  to  glitter  in  die  sun ;  but 
this  was  a  quality  in  which  common  glass  excelled 
the  metal,  and  tliey  cheerfully  exchanged  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  a  broken  bottle. 

The  Cuban  islanders,  in  response  to  enquiry  as  to 
the  source  of  their  supply,  pointed  tx>  the  towering 
peaks  of  the  island  on  the  east,  and  thither  Colum- 
bus repaired  with  his  eager  followers,  only  to  meet 
with  furtlier  disappointment.  Gold,  indeed,  the 
natives  displayed  and  readily  parted  with,  esteem- 
ing it  no  more  highly  than  did  the  other  islanders, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  found  lying  about  in  nuggets. 
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nor  were  there  solid  hills  of  it,  as  some  of  the  over- 
sanguine  adventurers  had  expected.  Eventually  they 
reached  their  goal  in  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  but 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  much  life  and  hardship. 
However,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  island,  which 
he  named  Hispaniola,  appealed  to  the  commander, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  a  settlement  upon  it. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

"  This  island,"  he  says,  in  the  letter  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  "  is  to  be  regarded  with 
especial  interest,  and  not  to  be  slighted ;  for  although, 
as  I  have  said,  I  took  possession  of  these  islands 
in  the  name  of  our  invincible  king,  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  them  is  unreservedly  committed  to  his 
majesty,  yet  there  was  one  large  town  in  Hispaniola 
of  which  especially  I  took  possession,  situated  in  a 
remarkably  favourable  spot^  and  in  every  way  con- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  gain  and  commerce.  To 
this  town  I  gave  the  name  of  Kavidad  de  Senor,  and 
ordered  a  fortress  to  be  built  there,  which  must  by 
this  time  be  completed,  in  which  I  left  as  many 
men  as  I  thought  necessary,  with  all  sorts  of  arms, 
and  enough  provisions  for  more  than  a  year.  I  also 
left  them  one  caravel,  and  skillful  workmen,  both 
in  ship-bnilding  and  other  arts,  and  engaged  the  favor 
and  friendship  of  the  king  of  the  island  in  their  be- 
half to  a   degree  that  would  not  be  believed,   for 
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these  people  are  so  amiable  and  friendly  that  even 
the  king  took  a  pride  in  calling  me  his  brother.  But 
supposing  their  feelings  should  become  changed  and 
they  should  wish  to  injure  those  who  have  remained 
in  the  fortress,  they  could  not  do  so,  for  they  have 
no  arms,  they  go  naked,  and  are  moreover  too  cow- 
ardly; so  that  those  who  hold  the  said  fortress  can 
easily  keep  the  whole  island  in  check,  without  any 
pressing  danger  to  themselves,  provided  they  do 
not  transgress  the  directions  and  regulations  which 
I  have  given  them." 

Thus  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  America  was 
made  at  La  Navidad,  and  in  the  construction  of 
its  fort  the  timbers  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Santa 
Maria,  which  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  neigh- 
boring reefs,  were  employed.  A  garrison  of  thirty- 
eight  men  was  left  and  their  companions  returned 
to  Spain,  convinced  that  they  had  discovered  an 
archipelago  lying  off  the  continent  of  Asia,  a  de- 
lusion which  Columbus  harbored  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

THE  SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Columbus  allowed  himself  but  a  few  months' 
respite  from  the  arduous  life  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted, but  during  that  interval  he  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  honors  heaped  upon  him  by  his  sovereigns  and 
the  adulation  of  the  jealous  courtiers.     Toward  the 
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end  of  September,  1493,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz  upon 
his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World.  This  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  seventeen  sails,  carrying  twelve 
hundred  men,  soldiers,  artificers,  and  missionaries, 
with  seeds  of  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  thrive 
in  the  tropical  climate,  and  with  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  Europe,  which  were  quite  unknown  in  the 
newly  discovered  territory. 

The  garrison  of  La  Xavidad  had  not  obsen'cd  the 
"  directions  and  regulations  "  which  had  been  given 
to  them,  and  when  Columbus  arrived  at  Ilispaniola 
he  found  charred  ruins  and  bleaching  bones  where 
he  had  left  the  fort  in  apparent  security.  With  his 
knowledge  of  these  naturally  timid  and  gentle  peo- 
ple, Columbus  realized  that  nothing  short  of  the 
most  dreadful  atrocities  could  have  goaded  them  to 
such  dire  retaliation,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  consideration  of  policy,  prompted 
him  to  restrain  his  men  from  the  vengeance  they 
were  eager  to  exact.  A  new  fortress  was  erected 
upon  the  coast  about  eighty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
ill-fated  Navidad,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Queen, 
Isabella.  Whilst  this  and  other  similar  work  was 
in  progress  the  provisions  which  had  been  brought 
from  Europe  ran  ont.  Tlie  Spaniards  had  done 
nothing  in  the  form  of  agriculture,  nor  could  they 
be  induced  to  make  such  provision  for  themselves. 
In  search  of  easy  wealth  and  ever  disposed  to  indo- 
lence, tlie  Spanish  colonists,  on  this  and  subsequent 
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occasions,  showed  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  hus- 
bandry and  an  expectation,  which  was  the  source  of 
most  of  their  troubles,  that  the  natives  would  supply 
all  their  needs. 

EARLY  DIFFICULTIES   WITH  THE  NATIVES. 

Whilst  the  Caribs  had  proved  willing  enough  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  power  to  grant  the  requests  of 
the  strangers,  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the 
colony  at  Isabella  was  greater  than  they  could  meet. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  just  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  o^vn  moderate  wants,  and  to  supply 
the  extravagant  appetites  of  a  thousand  Spaniards 
meant  famine  to  themselves.  As  Las  Casas  said, 
"  One  Spaniard  would  consume  in  a  day  that  which 
would  suffice  three  Indian  families  of  ten  persons 
each,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month."  The  miser- 
able islanders  gave  up  all  they  had,  but  more  was  de- 
manded, and,  driven  to  desperation,  several  chiefs 
combined  forces  in  the  hope  of  ridding  their  country 
of  the  insatiable  invaders.  A  more  pitiable  show  of 
resistance  is  not  imaginable.  Columbus  brought  two 
hundred  men  against  the  opposing  thousands  of  the 
natives,  but  there  was  no  conflict.  The  fire  of  the 
earonadas  and  the  sight  of  the  horses  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  the  simple  Caribs  and  they  fled  in 
dismay  without  attempting  to  strike  a  blow. 

As  a  punishment  for  their  "  rebellion  "  a  tax  of 
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gold,  or  cotton,  was  imposed  upon  every  Indian  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  burden,  exacting  con- 
stant labor  from  a  people  of  weak  physique,  and  al- 
most totally  unaccustomed  to  work,  was  intolerable. 
They  became  possessed  of  an  intense  desire  to  get  rid 
of  their  oppressors  at  any  cost  to  themselves.  In 
this  temper  they  resolved  to  produce  a  famine  in  a 
land  which,  perhaps,  had  never  failed  its  inhabi- 
tants. They  refrained  from  sowing  the  usual  maize, 
tore  up  the  cassava  roots,  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tain wilderness.  These  heroic  measures  only  tended 
to  increase  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  Caribs 
without  entailing  any  compensating  disadvantages 
upon  their  enemies,  for,  whilst  many  of  the  Indians 
died  of  exposure  and  starvation,  the  Spaniards  re- 
ceived supplies  from  the  home  country  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Incensed  by  this  action  of  the  natives, 
the  colonists  began  that  cruel  system  of  reprisals 
that  only  ended  with  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
aborigines.  They  were  pursued  in  their  retreat  and 
bloodhounds  were  trained  to  hunt,  and  taught  to 
of  wanton  destruction  one-third  of  the  population  of 
a  million  natives  on  this  island  lost  their  lives. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     REPARTIMIENTO     SYSTEM. 

Columbus  had  returned  to  Spain  in  1496,  leav- 
ing his  brother  in  command.     During  the  absence 
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of  the  Admiral  the  colony  lapsed  into  that  condition 
of  licentious  indulgence  and  insubordination  which 
for  a  long  period  characterized  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments abroad.  The  internal  dissensions  often  cul- 
minated in  open  warfare  between  the  Spaniards,  and 
were  the  source  of  all  manner  of  disasters  to  them. 
The  return  of  Columbus,  whose  followers  as  before 
included  a  number  of  malefactors  and  men  of  the 
worst  dispositions,  effected  little  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Hispaniola. 

In  1499,  the  Viceroy  found  himself  seriously  em- 
barrassed by  the  turbulent  element  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion and,  with  a  view  to  placating  them,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  measure  which  was  the  inception  of  a 
system  of  virtual  slavery  that  prevailed  for  more 
than  a  century  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies. 
This  system  had  two,  slightly  differing,  forms,  which 
were  called  respectively  repartimienio  and  encomir 
enda.  The  former  was  a  grant  of  land  which  carried 
with  it  the  right  to  the  labor  of  Indians  who  might 
be  resident  upon  it  or  transported  to  it.  The  latter 
was  a  grant  of  Indians  irrespective  of  the  land.  It 
is  only  fair  to  the  Spanish  Government  which  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  to  say 
that  in  connection  with  these  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning the  natives  the  most  humane  regulations 
were  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  the  colonists. 
In  fact  the  Laws  of  the  Indies,  in  which  these  regu- 
lations became  incorporate,  is  a  model  of  wise  and 
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humane  consideration  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  subject  peoples  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  the 
authorities  in  the  mother  country  never  seem  to  have 
secured  the  honest  co-operation  of  their  represen- 
tatives abroad  in  the  laudable  design  of  governing 
the  natives  with  mildness  and  justice.  The  eiicomi- 
etideros  were  absolute  slave-owners  in  everything  but 
name,  and  they  exhibited  a  diabolical  cruelty  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  which  would  be  incredible 
were  it  not  vouched  for  on  the  indisputable  testi- 
mony of  their  own  countrymen.  The  reader,  who 
cares  for  details,  may  find  a  surfeit  of  horrors  in  the 
first-hand  accounts  of  Las  Casas  and  Peter  Martyr, 
the  latter  of  whom  declared  that  "  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world  such  enormities  had  never  before 
been  practised.*' 

RAPID    EXTERMINATION    OF    THE    ABORIGINES. 

Forty-five  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
there  were  not  in  Hispaniola,  according  to  Oviedo, 
five  hundred  of  the  original  inhabitants  alive.  A 
similar  system  of  murderous  persecution  and  merci- 
less oppression  in  tlie  other  islands  resulted  in  a  few 
years  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  aborigines. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  Spanish  settlements 
had  been  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  island  and 
a  strong  military  post  had  been  established  in  the 
highlands  of  the  interior,  which  formed  the  district 
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of  Cibao,  to  which  the  adventurers  had  so  often  been 
directed  as  the  chief  source  of  gold  in  the  archipelago. 
Here  the  Spaniards  found  the  precious  metal  in  a 
loose  state  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  following 
centuiy  heavy  shipments  were  made  to  the  mother 
country,  but  the  Spaniards  only  secured  the  vagrant 
accumulations  of  centuries,  and  the  parent  deposits 
have  not  been  touched  to  this  day. 

COLUMBUS  DESCENDS  TO    DEALING  IN  SLAVES. 

The  avarice  of  Columbus  prompted  him  to  a  traffic 
which  is  not  the  only  stain  upon  a  great  name.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  governorship  we  find  no  in- 
dication of  the  spirit  with  which  he  first  ap- 
proached these  islands.  He  appears  to  have  soon 
become  forgetful  of  the  kindly  treatment  with  which 
the  natives  received  him,  and  to  have  become  in- 
fected with  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  his  follow- 
ers. He  made  several  shipments  of  natives  to  Eu- 
rope, as  many  as  five  hundred  at  one  time,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  send  as  many  as  a  market  could 
be  found  for.  Thus  the  slave-trade  of  America  orig- 
inated with  the  great  IHacoverer  himself.  It  was 
not  encouraged  by  his  sovereigns.  Queen  Isabella, 
in  particular,  expressed  her  indignation  at  his  con- 
duct and  ordered  a  cessation  of  the  traffic. 

In  1506  Christopher  Columbus  died  in  poverty 
and  undeserved  disgrace,  spumed  and  neglected  by 
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those  who  had  given  him  '^  chains  for  a  crown,  a 
prison  for  a  world."  When,  three  years  later,  Mar- 
tin Waldzeemiiller  invented  the  word  America,  the 
greatest  explorer  of  all  time  was  robbed  of  the 
honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  continent  he  dis- 
covered, and  the  distinction  fell  to  a  petty  Floren- 
tine pilot 

Diego,  after  vain  application  to  King  Ferdinand 
for  recognition  of  the  offices  and  privileges  which 
legally  reverted  to  him  as  the  fruit  of  his  father's 
services,  appealed  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
This  body  issued  a  decree  confirming  the  claim,  and, 
in  1509,  Diego  Columbus  sailed  for  Hispaniola, 
where  he  superseded  Ovando  in  the  position  of 
viceroy. 

DIEGO  SUCCEEDS  TO  HIS  FATHEb's  VICEBOYALTY. 

Diego  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  brother, 
other  relatives,  and  a  number  of  Spanish  men  and 
women  of  good  families,  whose  presence  in  the  col- 
ony promised  to  give  to  it  a  much  needed  character 
of  permanency  and  respectability. 

By  this  time  adventurers  were  crowding  over  the 
path  opened  by  Columbus,  and,  he  had  complained: 
"  Now  there  is  not  a  man,  down  to  the  very  tailors, 
who  does  not  beg  permission  to  be  a  discoverer." 
Exploration  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  the  two  last  voyages  of  Co- 
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lumbus,  became  the  concern  of  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe.  As  the  enterprise  of  Spain  extend- 
ed in  this  direction,  Cuba  became  the  center  of  her 
American  possessions,  and  after  1513  occupied  the 
place  that  had  been  held  bj  Hispaniola,  or  Haiti. 

In  1508,  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  circumnavigated 
Cuba,  by  order  of  Ovando,  and  established  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  island.  No  attempt  at  colonization 
was  made  until  three  years  afterwards,  when  Diego 
Columbus  planned  an  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  the  country  which  his  father  had  named  Juana. 
Three  hundred  men-at-arms  imder  the  command  of 
Diego  Velasquez,  who  was  accompanied  by  many 
persons  of  distinction,  set  out  from  Hispaniola  and 
effected  the  occupation  of  Cuba  without  opposition. 
Velasquez,  who  had  accompanied  the  elder  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage,  was  appointed  captain- 
general,  being  the  first  of  the  long  line  which  ended 
with  Blanco. 

PONCE  DBBAMS  OF  YOUTH  AND  DISCOVEBS  FI.OBIDA. 

The  formal  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  had  been 
accomplished  in  1509  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  whose 
chief  claim  to  memory  lies  in  the  discovery  of  Flori- 
da. This  extraordinary  man  had  been  a  soldier 
from  his  youth,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  Granada.  His  services  in  Hispaniola 
had  been  rewarded  by  Ovando  with  the  governor- 
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ship  of  the  eastern  province  of  the  island.  From 
the  heights  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  verdant  shores 
of  Porto  Eico  tempted  the  veteran  to  further  ex- 
ploration. After  a  voyage  to  the  neighboring  island, 
he  secured  the  appointment  as  its  governor. 

Ponce  de  Leon's  short  rule  in  San  Juan,  to  give 
the  island  its  first  name,  was  distinguished  by  op- 
pression and  rapacity.  The  old  soldier,  by  this  time 
well  advanced  in  years,  still  retained  a  strong  love 
of  adventure  and  a  keen  desire  to  live.  Among  the 
many  fairy  tales  which  had  their  rise  in  the  New- 
World  discoveries  and  which  were  believed  by  the 
most  intelligent  in  a  credulous  age,  was  one  regard- 
ing a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  This  life- 
giving  stream  was  generally  supposed  to  exist 
upon  an  island  named  Bimini,  which  the  map 
of  Peter  Martyr  (1511)  shows  in  the  relative  place 
of  Florida.  Already  wealthy,  and  with  dreams  of 
endless  juvcnescence,  the  old  man  fitted  out  three 
ships  and  sailed  from  Porto  Rico  in  March,  1613, 
in  search  of  the  wonderful  waters.  He  found  Flor- 
ida and  —  death. 

THE    PART    OF    ACCIDEXT    IN    AMEEICAN    DISCOVERY. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  discoveries 
made  concerning  America  were  made  indirectly  and 
unintentionally.  Even  the  Norse  and  other  tradi- 
tions say  that  their  heroes  were  blown  to  America 
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by  storm;  Columbus  sought  India  and  stumbled 
across  the  West  Indies;  John  Cabot  happened  upon 
North  America  and  thought  he  had  found  the  realm 
of  the  great  khan  of  Tartary ;  Sebastian  Cabot  sought 
the  Northwest  Passage  to  Cathay  and  India;  the 
Portuguese  Cortcreai  came  for  slaves;  the  French 

flocked  to  the  cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland  as  early 
as  1525,  little  caring  where  they  were.  The  veteran 
Ponce  de  Leon  sought  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and 
found  a  mortal  wound  in  Florida.  Pineda  in  seek- 
ing a  strait  found  the  Mississippi.  Gomez  was  an- 
other Northwest  Passager.  Coronado  made  his  won- 
derful Anabasis  in  search  of  the  seven  golden  cities 
of  Cibola  and  found  the  mud  huts  of  New  Mexico, 
the  plains  of  Kansas,  and  the  gorge  of  the  Colo- 
rado. De  Soto  was  hunting  a  Peru  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  found  instead  of  gold  only  nakedness,  fever, 
and  a  secret  burial  in  the  great  river  which  he  was 
not  even  the  first  to  reach.  Frobisher  sought  the 
Northwest  Passage  and  went  on  a  fool's  errand  to 
Labrador  for  gold.  Drake  circumnavigated  the 
world  on  a  piratical  cruise  for  Spanish  galleons. 
Hudson  explored  the  river  and  the  bay  that  perpetu- 
ate him  in  their  names,  in  his  vain  hope  of  probing 
his  way  through  the  continent  that  lay  like  a  bar 
across  the  path  to  India." 

The  colonization  of  Spain  in  America  has  been 
along  easier  lines  than  those  followed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniards 
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to  settle  regions  of  the  lower  latitudes,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  free  from  the  rigors  of  the 
northern  continent  and  the  natives  of  a  compara- 
tively mild  and  resistless  character.  Had  it  hap- 
pened that  wind  and  tide  had  carried  Columbus  to 
the  coast  of  Maine,  it  is  quite  probable  tliat  further 
exploration  by  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
checked  and  possibly  abandoned. 

THE  INCAPACITY  OF  SPANISH  GOLONIZEBS. 

The  natural  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  who 
colonized  the  West  Indies  (until  1593  emigration  to 
these  colonies  was  restricted  to  Castilians)  was  not 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  possessions.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  had  no  thought  but  for  their 
individual  profit,  no  regard  for  the  rights,  or  wel- 
fare, of  the  natives,  little  respect  for  their  rulers,  or 
for  the  laws  issued  by  the  home  authorities,  and  an 
intense  disinclination  for  the  legitimate  pursuits  of 
commerce  and  agriculture.  Every  man  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  restless  himger  for  adventure  and  rapid 
wealth.  Such  a  spirit  was  calculated  to  create  and 
foster  a  host  of  social  evils,  as,  indeed,  it  did. 

The  institution  of  negro  slavery  owes  its  birth  to 
the  Portuguese,  who  began  to  ship  natives  from  the 
African  coast  to  Europe  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  the  traffic  had  become  wide-spread.    But  Europe 


San  Juan,  Porto  Kico. 

The  capital  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  very  picturedque  town. 
It  contains  many  fine  building  and  residences  of  the 
usual  flat-roofed  type,  seldom  more  than  two  dtoriefi 
in  heiprht. 
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would  never  have  become  an  extensive  market  for 
slaves,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  demands  of  the 
colonies  of  the  New  World,  the  traffic  must  have 
been  restricted  to  narrow  limits,  if  indeed,  it  had 
not  died  out  for  lack  of  encouragement 

THE  INCEPTION  OF  NEOBO  SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  attempts  of  the  early  Span- 
ish settlers  to  enforce  hard  labor  upon  the  natives  of 
the  Antilles  met  with  indifferent  success,  and  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands.  The  importation  of  negroes 
was  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  The 
first  slaves  were  shipped  to  America  with  the  royal 
consent  in  1501.  The  humane  Las  Casas  favored 
the  traffic  in  the  belief  that  it  might  be  the  means 
of  alleviating  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  the 
fast  diminishing  natives  were  subject.  During  the 
earlier  vears  of  the  slave  trade  in  America  the  num- 
ber  of  these  unfortunates  transported  to  the  West 
Indies  was  small,  but  in  1522  they  had  become  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  admit  of  a  formidable  negro 
insurrection  in  Haiti,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call 
the  island. 

In  Cuba,  Velasquez  had  divided  the  land  amongst 
his  followers  under  the  repartiniiento  system.  This 
action  was  followed  by  precisely  the  same  sequence  of 
events  as  marked  the  endeavor  to  enslave  the  natives 
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of  Haiti ;  such  as  submitted  to  the  bondage  died  from 
the  unaccustomed  exertion  and  the  cruel  hardships  to 
which  they  were  subjected;  those  who  rebelled  were 
mercilessly  tortured  and  slain.  Hernando  Cortez, 
the  hero  of  Mexico,  was  the  governor  of  the  eastern 
province  of  the  island,  where  he  sacrificed  innumer- 
able lives  in  the  copper  mines.  By  this  time  the 
extermination  of  the  natives  was  not  merely  the  re- 
sult of  wanton  cruelty  and  careless  disregard  for 
life,  but  had  become  a  fixed  purpose,  founded,  per- 
haps, upon  the  belief  that  their  disappearance  would 
expedite  the  re-population  of  the  islands  by  Span- 
iards. The  new  possessions  had  begun  to  pour  im- 
mense wealth  into  the  coffers  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  millions 
of  those  gentle  souls  who,  Columbus  had  declared, 
"  loved  others  in  preference  to  themselves." 

THE   RISE   OF  CUBA  UNDER  VELASQUEZ. 

The  government  of  Velasquez,  merciless  as  it  was 
towards  the  natives,  tended  to  the  rise  of  the  colonial 
power.  He  founded  many  towns  in  Cuba,  among 
them  Bayamo,  Baracao,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Puerto 
Principe,  Trinidad  and  San  Cristobal  de  Habana, 
which,  on  a  site  slightly  removed,  is  the  Havana  of 
to-day.  Velabquez  introduced  negro  slavery,  but  he 
also  planted  the  first  sugar-cane  in  the  islands.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  which  lasted  until  1524,  Cuba 
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rose  rapidly  in  importance  and  became  the  base  from 
which  the  operations  upon  the  mainland  were  con- 
ducted. 

Jamaica  was  the  last  of  the  four  islands  forming 
the  Great  Antilles  to  come  into  prominence.  Co- 
lumbus, after  the  disastrous  attempt  to  explore  the 
shores  of  Honduras,  upon  his  last  voyage,  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Jamaica  and  detained  upon 
that  island  for  a  year  before  relief  reached  him  from 
Haiti.  No  attempt  at  settlement  was  made,  how- 
ever, until  Diego  Columbus  dispatched  John  de  Es- 
quibal  with  men  and  materials  to  found  a  colony  in 
Jamaica.  It  was  not  until  after  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  England  that  the  island  assumed  any  po- 
litical or  commercial  importance. 

THE    BUCCANEEKS    OF   THE    WEST    INDIES. 

Although  the  direction  taken  by  the  first  explorers 
of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  was  in  general 
toward  the  northern  continent,  occasional  adventur- 
ers of  these  nations  sought  the  regions  which  the 
Spaniards  were  pleased  to  consider  their  own  par- 
ticular preserves  and  from  which  they  designed  to 
exclude  all  other  Europeans.  When  they  carae  upon 
a  settlement  of  foreigners  they  broke  it  up,  tortured 
the  settlers  as  interlopers  and  hanged  thera  as  her- 
etics. This  policy  led  to  the  formation  of  the  fa- 
mous buccaneers  who  harried  the  Spanish  possessions 
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in  America  for  a  century  and  a  half.  **  These  re- 
markable freebooters,"  says  Ilildreth,  "  a  mixture  of 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  consisted  originally  of 
adventurers  in  the  West  India  Seas,  whose  establish- 
ments the  Spaniards  had  broken  up.  Some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  before,  contemporaneously  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  settlements  on  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
they  had  commenced  an  occasional  cruise  on  a  small 
scale  against  the  Spaniards,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
planting  season.  During  the  long  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  from  1635  to  1660,  they  had  ob- 
tained commissions  to  cruise  against  Spanish  com- 
merce, principally  from  the  governors  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  Almost  anything,  indeed,  in 
the  shape  of  a  commission  was  enough  to  serve 
their  purpose.  As  an  offset  to  that  Spanish  arro- 
gance which  had  claimed  to  exclude  all  other  na- 
tions from  these  West  Indian  Seas,  the  Spanish 
commerce  in  those  seas  was  regarded  by  all  other 
nations  as  fair  phmder.  The  means  and  numbers 
of  the  buccaneers  gradually  increased.  The  unquiet 
spirits  of  all  countries  resorted  to  them.  Issuing 
from  their  strongholds,  the  island  of  Tortuga,  on  the 
west  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  and  Port  Royal  in  Ja- 
maica, they  committed  such  audacious  and  success- 
ful robberies  on  the  Spanish  American  cities  as  to 
win  almost  the  honors  of  legitimate  heroes.  They 
were  countenanced  for  a  time  by  France  and  Eng- 
land; one  of  their  leaders  was  appointed  governor 
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of  Jamaica,  and  another  was  knigbted  by  Charles 
11." 

HAVANA  aACKED  BY  80BE8. 

At  an  early  date  Cuba  became  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent depredations  by  these  daring  banditti.  In 
1528  they  attacked  Havana  and  reduced  the  town 
to  ashes.  The  city  was  rebuilt  by  Hernando  de  Soto 
upon  its  present  site  and  protected  by  fortresses. 
Stringent  laws  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  suppress- 
ing the  evil  which  had  begun  to  terrorize  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  measures  had  not,  however,  the  desired 
effect  In  1556,  Jacob  Sores,  whose  name  was  long 
remembered  with  dread  in  Cuba,  reduced  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Havana  and  sacked  the  city.  Terrible 
tales  are  told  of  the  outrages  and  murders  committed 
by  this  ruflSan.  Soon  after  this  exploit  the  principal 
cities  of  Cuba  were  surrounded  by  formidable  walls 
and  otherwise  strengthened,  whilst  Havana  was 
guarded  by  the  Morro  and  Los  tres  Reyes,  fort- 
resses which  in  a  modified  form  stand  to-day. 

From  about  the  banning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury each  of  the  islands  of  the  Great  Antilles  begins 
to  have  a  separate  and  distinct  history.  That  of 
Porto  Rico  will  be  sketched  in  the  chapters  particu- 
larly devoted  to  it. 

Whilst  the  Great  Antilles  form  a  geographic  unit, 
no  similar  area  in  the  world  presents  a  greater  di- 
versity of  conditions.  Each  island  flies  a  different 
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flag;  each  has  a  markedly  distinct  configuration  and 
geological  structure;  the  variations  in  climate  are 
considerable,  and  the  greatest  contrasts  are  found  in 
the  inhabitants.  Politically  and  ethnologically,  with 
only  partial  exception  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico,  each  island  is  alien  to  the  others,  but  there  is 
a  common  bond  in  their  commercial  and  sentimental 
relations  to  the  United  States. 

6SNBBAL.  DESCSIPTION  OF  THE  GBBAT  ANTILLES. 

The  four  islands  composing  the  Great  Antilles, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Eico,  extend  east 
and  west  for  twelve  hundred  miles,  between  longi- 
tudes 65*  and  85'  W.,  and  are  intersected  by  the 
20th  degree  of  latitude.  They  are  component  parts 
of  the  Antillean  System  of  mountains  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  over  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  drop  to  a  depth  of  four  miles  beneath  it.  The 
island  of  Haiti  is  the  center  and  culminating  point 
of  tliis  range,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Monte 
Tina,  rises  from  near  the  middle  of  the  island  to  an 
altitude  approaching  twelve  thousand  feet. 

"  Few  people,"  says  Hill,  "  realize  the  intense 
rugosity  of  these  mountains.  ^Vhen  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  plain  from  which  they  arise,  their  alti- 
tudes are  enormous,  and  they  exceed  any  heights  in 
Europe  or  North  America,  and,  if  their  submerged 
slopes  be  added,  they  are  among  the  most  lofty  in 
the  world.     The  total  altitude  above  the  sea  of  the 
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Bocky  Mountains  is  greater,  but  their  true  altitudes 
are  usually  overstated  by  nearly  one-half,  for  they 
rise  from  a  plain  which  has  already  attained  an 
altitude  of  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet, 
while  the  Antillean  ranges  rise  straight  from  the 
sea.  Furthermore,  the  slopes  of  the  Antillean  moun- 
tains continue  downward  below  the  watery  horizon 
for  enormous  depths.  The  slopes  of  Porto  Rico,  for 
instance,  not  quite  four  thousand  feet  of  which  are 
exposed  above  the  sea,  descend  on  the  northern  side 
of  that  island  to  a  depth  of  twenty-four  thousand 
feet,  giving  a  total  declivity  of  more  than  five  miles. 
In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  height  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  mountains  we  must  also  add  to  the 
eleven  thousand  feet  of  projection  above  the  sea 
twelve  thousand  feet  of  precipitous  submarine  slopes 
on  the  north  and  eighteen  thousand  feet  on  the  south. 
The  vertical  slope  of  the  Sierra  Maestra,  eight  thou- 
sand feet  of  which  are  exposed  above  the  sea,  con- 
tinues downward  for  eighteen  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  waters  lying  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  giving 
a  total  relief  of  twenty-six  thousand  feet  In  fact, 
the  configuration  of  these  ranges  is  the  most  precipi- 
tous of  the  known  world,  exceeding  that  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  would  be  comparable  with  them 
were  their  bases  surrounded  by  oceanic  waters  to  a 
depth  of  three  to  five  miles."  * 


•  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.    Robert  T.  Hill,  New  York,  1898. 
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The  mountains  of  the  Great  Antilles,  unlike  great 
ranges  in  general,  are  not  composed  of  barren  rocks, 
but  are  covered  with  a  fertile  soil  similar  to  that  of 
the  arable  lands  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  which  supports  vegetation  in  abundance  to 
their  summits.  Upon  all  these  slopes  fruits  and 
coffee  may  be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  success. 

BICH    VALLEYS,    HOSPITABLE   COASTS    AND   BEAUTIFUL 

BIVEBS. 

The  general  mountainous  character  of  this  group 
of  islands  is  diversified  by  broad  valleys  and  plains 
of  extreme  fertility  and  salubrious  plateaus.  The 
forest  and  woodland  is  extensive  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  is  intersected  by  a  network  of  streams. 
Many  of  the  rivei:s  are  very  beautiful  and  three  or 
four  of  them  are  of  great  length  and  volume.  In 
only  a  few  instances  are  they  navigable,  and  that  for 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  coast. 

The  coast  lines  are  indented  with  an  abundance  of 
excellent  harbors,  which  in  many  cases  take  a  pe- 
culiar and  convenient  pocket  shape  due  to  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  littoral.  In  places  large 
stretches  of  coast  present  a  low  shelf  of  hard  reef 
rock  running  out  several  yards  from  a  rugged  shore; 
in  others  high  limestone  bluffs  rise  in  step-like  ter- 
races above  the  sea,  generally  with  a  few  feet  of 
sandy  beach  at  the  base.     Xear  the  mouths  of  the 
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rivers  are  often  found  small  expanses  of  swamp-land 
and  alluvial  levels. 

Climate  and  soil  combine  to  make  these  islands 
extraordinarily  productive.  Sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
cocoa,  coffee  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  are  grown 
in  immense  quantities. 

The  important  mineral  resources  are  iron,  man- 
ganese, copper  and  gold,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  are  extensively  worked.  There  must  be 
rich  deposits  of  gold  in  the  island  of  Haiti,  but  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  operating  them. 

THE     rOPULATION     HAS    DIMINISHED     AND     ENTIRELY 
CHANGED  SINCE  THE  DISCOVERY. 

The  total  population  of  the  Great  Antilles  is 
somewhat  less  than  four  millions.  This  number 
probably  falls  short  of  the  population  of  the  islands 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected. 
Scarcely  at  any  time  during  the  intervening  five  hun- 
dred years  have  these  islands  been  entirely  free  from 
some  form  of  warfare,  and  disease,  which  has  always 
found  a  facile  field  for  its  ravages  in  Spanish  col- 
onies, has  claimed  innumerable  victims.  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  represent  the  survival  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  immigration,  even  the  negroes 
having  died  in  great  numbers  before  the  hardiest 
became  acclimated  to  the  soil. 
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RELATIONS    OF    AMEBICA    TO    THE   ISUINDS. 

The  islands  of  the  Great  Antilles,  despite  many 
contrasting  .differences,  are  united  by  more  than  their 
geographical  aggregation.  Not  the  least  of  the  con- 
ditions which  they  share  in  common  is  the  proba- 
bility that  all  will  at  some  time,  not  very  distant, 
come  tinder  the  dominion,  or  at  least  the  protection, 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Geographical  propinquity, 
commercial  interests,  political  sympathy,  and  other 
factors  tend  toward  the  establishment  of  closer  bonds 
between  America  and  the  members  of  the  Great 
Antilles. 

The  United  States  is  already  intimately  concerned 
in  the  affairs  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  action  of  the 
American  Government  in  interposing  between  the 
insular  republic  and  its  national  creditors  is  an  ad- 
mission of  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  action  may,  under  easily 
conceivable  circumstances,  induce  the  United  States 
on  some  future  occasion  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  Santo  Domingo  and  the  contiguous  territory, 
Haiti.  These  countries  have  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion in  the  past  evinced  an  inclination  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  without,  however,  excit- 
ing a  favorable  response.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  may  always  be  averse  to  the  abso- 
lute political  absorption  of  an  island  populated  en- 
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tirely  by  negroes  and  mulattoes.  This  difficulty  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  respective  races  are 
inimical  to  each  other  and  give  no  promise  of  coales- 
cence. Whatever  degree  of  control,  or  proprietary 
interest,  the  United  States  may  eventually  acquire 
in  the  island  of  Haiti  will  be  the  outcome. of  com- 
pulsory conditions  rather  than  of  desire;  neverthe- 
less,  a  strong  probability  exists  that  the  ultimate  re* 
lations  of  America  and  these  republics  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  suzerainty,  or  colonial  possession. 

THE  FUTUBB  OF  THE  CUBAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  case  of  Cuba  involves  somewhat  similar  con- 
tingencies, although  the  factors  of  the  problem  are 
very  different  It  may  be  asserted  without  discredit 
to  the  Cubans  that  they  have  no  genius  for  govern- 
ment. It  would,  indeed,  be  remarkable,  if  the  tnith 
were  otherwise.  There  has  never  been  any  oppor- 
tunity on  their  part  to  exercise  the  art  of  administra- 
tion, nor  have  they  enjoyed  a  rule  such  as  might 
have  afforded  them  a  beneficial  example  in  this  re- 
spect. History  presents  no  illustration  of  a  people 
who,  having  been  misgoverned  throughout  their  ex- 
istence, succeeded  in  establishing  a  stable  and  satis- 
factory government  without  going  through  a  period 
of  more  or  less  turbulent  formation.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  believing  that  Cuba  will  furnish  an 
exception  to  this  rule.     Wc  have  recently  been  af- 
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forded  an  indication  of  the  discordant  elements  that 
exist  in  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  an  example  of  the 
proneness  of  her  representative  men  to  resort  to  un- 
lawfulness. There  is  little  doubt^  that  but  for  the 
physical  strength  of  the  present  government  and  the 
ever-present  sword  of  Damocles  in  the  form  of  the 
provision  in  the  Piatt  Amendment  for  American  in- 
tervention, the  past  general  election  would  have  been 
Uie  occasion  of  a  violent  revolutionary  movement. 
Such  a  political  convulsion  may  disturb  Cuba  at  any 
time,  necessitating  the  interference  of  the  United 
States  and  the  re-occupation  of  the  country  by  its 
troops.  In  such  an  event  it  is  at  least  likely  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  never  again  leave  the  island. 
If,  however,  such  a  consummation  is  not  brought 
about  by  any  action  of  the  Cubans  it  can  hardly  fail 
of  achievement  as  the  result  of  an  influence  that  is 
bound  to  assume  irresistible  proportions  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  half  century.  The  regen- 
eration of  Cuba  is  due  to  American  capital.  Since 
the  date  of  Cuban  freedom  it  has  flowed  into  the 
island  unceasingly,  and  in  enormous  quantities. 
It  is  probable  that  American  interests  in  the  island 
to-day  represent  a  sum  approximating  one  hundred 
millions.  More  than  thirteen  thousand  citizens  of 
tlio  United  States  own  land  in  Cuba,  for  w^hich  they 
have  paid  in  excess  of  fifty  millions.  The  vast  to- 
bacco business  is  in  American  hands  and  American 
capital  controls  the  banks,  the  mines,  the  railroads 
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and  —  in  short  —  all  the  important  enterprises  and 
industries. ' 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  to-day,  and  with  greater 
emphasis  next  year  than  this,  that  American  citizens 
own  practically  everything  that  represents  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Cubans  are  the  administrators,  offi- 
cials and  laborers,  American  capitalists  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  country.  Such  a  condition  can  have 
but  one  eventual  result,  a  climax  similar  to  that 
which  brought  Hawaii  under  the  Flag. 

THE   TENDENCY   OF   JAMAICA   TOWAKDS  ANNEXATION. 

There  is  in  Jamaica  a  strong,  and  constantly  grow- 
ing, sentiment  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  that 
island  by  the  United  States.  Despite  their  loyalty, 
the  Jamaicans  nurse  a  serious  grievance  against  the 
mother  country  on  account  of  her  persistent  refusal  to 
protect  the  West  Indian  colonies  against  the  crushing 
competition  with  bounty-favored  sugar  by  imposing 
a  counter\'ailing  duty  upon  it.  The  Jamaicans  in 
their  distress  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  British 
Grovemment  for  tariff  relief.  It  was  not  granted 
and  the  island,  which  had  been  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  Antillean  chain,  fell  into  a  state  of  industrial 
depression  from  which  it  has  not  yet  emerged.  What 
degree  of  revival  Jamaica  has  enjoyed  in  recent 
years  is  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  her  banana 
trade  by  American  capital  and  enterprise.  • 
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Nothing  would  tend  more  surely  and  rapidly  to 
a  renewal  of  prosperity  in  the  island  than  free  trade 
with  America,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  annexa- 
tion. The  Jamaicans  are  already  fearful  for  the 
future  of  their  newly  created  fruit  trade.  Should 
the  United  States,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
place  a  protective  impost  upon  bananas  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Porto  Kico  and  Cuba,  the  Jamaicans  would  be 
reduced  to  sore  straits. 

Jamaica's  pbosperity  depends  upon  the  united 

STATES. 

Annexation,  aside  from  opening  a  market  for  sev- 
eral of  the  insular  products  that  can  not  at  present 
be  exported  with  profit,  would  work  great  economic 
benefit  to  the  Jamaicans  in  another  direction.  The 
British  Government  levies  taxes  exceeding  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  foodstuffs  and  necessaries 
of  life  that  the  island  imports  heavily  from  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  cost  of  living  is  seriously 
enhanced  to  the  islanders.  Despite  the  unfavorable 
conditions  that  attach  to  the  commercial  relations  of 
tlie  United  States  with  Jamaica,  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  between  the  coimtries  has  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  past  ten  years  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain.  Evidence  of  the  inclination  of  the 
Jamaicans  may  be  found  in  the  following  statement 
of  Mr.  Dobree,  the  Chairman  of  the  Colonial  Bank: 
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« 


In  spite  of  the  inherent  loyalty  of  the  West  In- 
dians, I  found  that  a  strong  feeling  was  growing  up 
among  the  most  thoughtful  members  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  would  be  far  better  under  Ameri- 
can than  under  British  rule ;  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  when  it  is  seen  how  greatly  prosperity  is 
being  brought  about  in  Porto  Rico  under  American 
rule,  the  feeling  will  grow  stronger/' 

When  the  British  Government  becomes  convinced 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon  an- 
nexation, and  that  the  desires  of  the  people  run  in 
that  direction,  it  will  probably  not  impose  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  Jamaica  by  the 
United  States. 

THE  GERMINATION   OF  OUB  POLICY  OF  EXPANSION. 

The  idea  of  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies  has  been  consid- 
ered by  our  statesmen  for  a  century.  The  annexa- 
tion or  purchase  of  different  islands  of  the  group 
has  been  the  subject  of  national  negotiation  at 
various  times.  The  idea  is,  tlierefore,  one  to  which 
our  legislators  and  people  are  accustomed.  At  no 
time,  however,  has  it  assumed  so  much  force  as  at 
presents,  when,  in  view  of  our  ownership  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  desirability  of  our  controling 
the  entire  chain  is  especially  emphasized.  Aside 
from  Great  Britain,  no  foreign  nation  has  now  inter- 
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ests  in  the  West  Indies  that  are  worth  retention  or 
that  might  not  be  represented  by  a  money  value  ac- 
ceptable to  the  owner  and  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  as  a  purchaser. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  British  West 
Indies  are  worth  nothing  to  the  mother  country. 
They  are  expensive  properties  that  cost  more  to 
maintain  than  they  yield  and  any  future  enhance- 
ment of  their  value  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
establishment  of  favorable  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  strategic  value  of  these  possessions  has 
greatly  decreased  in  later  times,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  them  in  such  a  capacity.  If  one  may  hazard 
a  surmise  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
present  generation  may  see  a  triple  alliance  of  the 
great  naval  powers,  England,  America  and  Japan. 
Such  an  alliance  would  solve  many  difficulties  for 
all  three  and  effect  great  economies  for  the  two  An- 
glo-Saxon nations.  The  relations  of  these  countries 
are  so  cordial  and  the  erdenie  between  them  so  com- 
pletely established  that  Great  Britain  might  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  without  demur  the  logical  trend  of 
American  expansion  and  dispose  of  her  West  Indian 
islands  to  us  for  a  reasonable  consideration. 
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THE   ISLAND  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

Climate  —  The  Prevalent  Diseases  of  the  Island  —  Flora  and 
Fauna  —  Minerals  —  History  —  Ponce  de  Leon  Founds  the 
First  Settlement  — Attacks  by  Foreign  Fleets  — The  Stag- 
nant Condition  of  the  Island  —  Sources  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue—  Difficulties  of  Administration  —  Cubans  and  Porto 
Ricans  Compared  —  The  Government  of  the  Island  Under 
Spain  —  Ecclesiastical,  Naval  and  Commercial  Tribunals  — 
Porto  Rico  as  a  Province  of  Spain  —  Municipal  Govern- 
ment—  The  Judiciary. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  the  easternmost  and 
tlie  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles.  In  shape  it  is  a 
rough  parallelogram,  with  its  longest  sides  extend- 
ing a  little  over  one  hundred  miles  east  and  west 
and  in  breadth  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  that 
distance.  Its  area,  of  about  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  square  miles,  is  only  one-twelfth  of  the  size 
of  Cuba. 

Porto  Rico  lacks  the  rugged  mountainous  charac- 
ter of  the  other  members  of  the  group.  A  range  of 
hills  traverses  the  island  from  east  to  west  nmning 
almost  through  the  middle,  but  its  highest  peak,  El 
Yunque,  is  considerably  short  of  four  thousand  feet 
in  altitude.     This  range  rolls  seaward  in  heavy  un- 
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dulationSy  which  gradually  straighten  out  to  broad 
level  playas  along  the  coast.  Most  of  the  interior 
of  the  island  is  consequently  hilly,  but  with  easy 
gradients. 

From  the  central  watershed  hundreds  of  streams 
flow  to  the  northward  and  southward.  The  former 
have  the  longer  courses  and  the  gentler  slopes,  the 
differing  character  of  Uie  latter  being  due  to  the 
steeper  descent  of  the  mountains  upon  that  side. 
Of  the  twelve  hundred  rivers  of  Porto  Rico  none  is 
navigable  for  any  considerable  distance  from  its 
mouth,  but  as  sources  of  irrigation  they  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 
The  principal  are  the  Rios  Loiza,  Morovis,  Arecibo, 
Bayaraon,  and  Blanco,  all  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  divide. 

The  coast-line  is  simple,  generally  low,  with  few 
headlands,  and  deficient  of  good  harbors.  The  port 
of  San  Juan  offers  the  best  natural  accommodation 
in  the  island ;  apart  from  it^  Ponce  and  Guanica  are 
the  only  harbors  available  to  ships  of  ordinary  draft, 
but  the  dependent  island  of  Vieques  has  exception- 
ally good  facilities  in  this  respect.  Unlike  that  of 
Cuba,  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico  is  not  beset  with  reefs 
and  islets. 

Porto  Rico  presents  a  lovely  picture  of  soft,  varied 
scenery,  in  which  the  predominating  features  are 
verdant  hills  and  fertile  plains,  intersected  by  gently 
flowing  streams.      The   aspect   is   inviting,   with    a 
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promising  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Here  and  there 
are  small  tracts  of  virgin  forest  containing  trees  of 
conmiercial  value,  but  for  the  most  part  the  forested 
areas  are  confined  to  the  higher  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tainsy  and  the  prevailing  character  of  the  country  is 
open«  Most  of  the  island  is  held  in  f  arms,  more  than 
one-fifth  of  it  being  under  cultivation. 

CLIMATE. 

Those  who  are  entitled  to  judge  from  experience, 
say  that  the  climate  of  Porto  Rico,  although  always 
warm,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  either  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  Great  Antilles^  It  is  a  perpetual 
summer,  tempered  by  the  southwest  trade-winds 
which  sweep  over  the  island  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. It  is  but  little  subject  to  the  unwelcome  land 
breezes  of  the  tropics.  Uniformity  of  temperature 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  tlie  climate. 
The  maximum  temperature  on  record  is  99"  and  the 
minimum  57**  Fahrenheit,  The  annual  registration 
at  San  Juan  for  a  number  of  years  shows  a  range 
from  78°  to  82°.  Except  for  variations  due  to  alti- 
tude, the  temperature  is  uniform  througliout  the  is- 
land.    The  coolest  months  are  December,  January 

and  February. 

Slight  seismic  disturbances  are  sometimes  felt,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  a  destructive  earthquake.  Por- 
to Rico  is,  however,  subject  to  hurricanes  which  are 
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occasionally  extremely  damaging  to  standing  crops. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1899,  the  most  violent 
cyclone  it  had  experienced  since  1837,  swept  the 
island  f  roin  east-southeast  to  west-southwest,  and  laid 
level  everything  in  its  path.  The  loss  wrought  by 
this  storm  was  computed  at  several  millions,  one 
sugar  planter  alone  having  estimated  the  damage 
to  his  property  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.* 

The  rainfall  is  very  irregularly  distributed.  The 
annual  precipitation  in  San  Juan  is  about  sixty 
inches,  which  increases  towards  the  east,  until  it 
reaches  one  hundred  inches  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  island,  where  the  most  extensive  forest  area 
is  found.  A  similar  maximum  is  also  attained  upon 
the  elevations  of  the  midlands,  but  the  southern 
slopes  are  deficient  in  l)oth  rainfall  and  atmospheric 
moisture  and  in  some  districts  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  crops.  The  most  rainy 
months  are  from  April  to  November  inclusive,  the 
heaviest  fall  being  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
rain  during  this  period  generally  comes   in  heavy 


*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  planters  greatly  exag- 
gerated their  losses,  including  in  their  computations  altogether 
fanciful  market  prices.  The  Porto  Kicans  had  previously  en- 
joyed some  experience  of  tlie  almost  prodigal  generosity  of 
the  American  Government,  and  doubtless  hoped  to  benefit  by 
it;  as,  indeed,  thoy  did,  in  the  form  of  compensation  for  the 
ravages  of  the  typhoon. 
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downpours  between  noon  and  evening  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorious  sunset  and  a  clear,  cool,  night 
Judged  by  figures,  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  climate  of  Porto  Kico  and  that  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  group,  but  Porto  Rico  appears 
to  enjoy  some  peculiar  quality  of  salubrity  which, 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  Cuba  and  Haiti  even  in 
the  matter  of  the  diseases  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  West  Indies.  Yellow  fever  seldom  appears  and 
has  never  become  rooted,  although  Porto  Rico  has 
not  been  guarded  by  the  precautions  exercised  in 
Jamaica.  Smallpox  was  endemic  in  the  island  un- 
til 1899,  when  compulsory  vaccination  was  put  into 
force.  Dysentery  and  enteric  fever,  induced  by  the 
excessive  humidity,  are  the  most  prevalent  com- 
plaints amongst  the  whites.  The  negroes  are  prone 
to  contract  catarrhal  and  bronchial  troubles.  The 
average  reported  dfeath-rate  for  eleven  years  ending 
with  1898  was  slightly  more  than  thirty  per  thousand, 
but  the  census  officials  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
actual  mortality  is  higher  than  these  figures  indicate. 

FLOBA  AND  FAUNA. 

Porto  Rico  was  cleared  at  an  early  date  and  for 
long  past  a  dense  population  has  been  supported  by 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  under  cultivation ;  hence  very  little  indigenous 
vegetation  remains. 
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The  flora  of  the  island  is  notable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  forms  and  tlie  brilliancy  of  its  colors.  Aside 
from  tlie  growths,  such  as  orchids  and  tree-ferns,  that 
are  mainly  noticeable  for  their  ornamental  charac- 
ter, several  species  of  commercially  valuable  trees 
are  found.  These  include  Spanish  cedar,  ebony,  and 
sandalwood.  Most  stands  of  marketable  timber  are, 
however,  difficult  of  access,  and  almost  all  the  lum- 
Iwr  used  in  construction  is  imported.     There  is  a 

number  of  plants  yielding  medicinal  derivatives  and 
condiments.  Resinous  trees  and  those  useful  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning  are  also  represented  by  several 
species.  A  great  variety  of  fruits  thrive  in  the 
island. 

The  causes  which  contribute  to  the  limitation  of 
the  flora  have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  native 
fauna.  There  are  no  large  mammals  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  have  been  imported  and  domesti- 
cated. The  Porto  Rieans,  like  the  Cubans,  boast  of 
an  absence  of  noxious  reptiles,  a  singular  exemption 

m 

in  the  Wfest  Indies.  There  are  several  species  of 
edible  fish  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  coasts. 

MINERALS. 

Porto  Rico  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
geological  examination.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
a  scientific  investigation  would  reveal  mineral  re- 
sources at  present  unknown.     Whilst  the  Spaniards 
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conducted  placer  operations  for  gold,  with  profit, 
centuries  ago,  there  is  no  mining  of  any  sort  car- 
ried on  in  the  island  at  present.  Cleve,  the  geologist, 
found  gold  in  loose  pieces  in  the  rivers  of  Sierra  Lu- 
quillo  and  Corazal  and  mercury  in  the  Rio  Grande. 
Minor  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  wide-spread 
localities. 

HISTORY. 

The  history  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  record  of  placid  com- 
monplace with  few  disturbances  of  any  kind  to  in- 
terrupt the  even  tenor  of  its  course.  In  this,  as  in 
several  other  respects,  it  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  Cuba.  Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  island  was  little  more  than  a  military  station 
and  a  penal  settlement  Its  agricultural  possibili- 
ties were  not  realized,  or  not  appreciated,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  past  one  hundred  years  that  it  has 
made  any  considerable  progress. 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  Porto  Rico  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1493,  during  his 
second  voyage.  He  took  formal  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  usual  manner,  but  no  settlement  was 
made  upon  it  imtil  several  years  thereafter.  The 
Indians  called  the  island  Boriquen,  but  it  was  re- 
named San  Juan  Bautista  bv  the  discoverer.  Dur- 
ing  the  succeeding  years  trading  vessels  frequently 
touched  at  various  points,  usually  for  water,  which 
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has  always  been  abundant  and  excellent  upon  the 
island. 

In  1508,  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  the  Governor  of 
Haiti,  authorized  Ponce  de  Leon  to  explore  Porto 
Rico,  or  San  Juan,  as  it  was  still  called,  with  special 
regard  to  the  gold  r^ons  with  which  rumor  credited 
it.  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  with  a  few  soldiers  near 
Aguadilla,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  tlie  abode 
of  the  principal  cacique,  Aqueybana.  The  Span- 
iards were  kindly  received  and  furnished  with  guides 
to  enable  them  to  carry  their  investigations  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  presence  of  gold.  Ponce  de  Leon  left  a 
few  of  his  men  as  the  guests  of  the  chief,  and  re- 
turned to  report  to  the  Governor. 

Ovando  now  determined  upon  the  colonization  of 
Porto  Rico  and  began  preparations  for  an  expedi- 
tion upon  a  larger  scale.  In  the  meantime  Ponce  de 
Leon  made  a  flying  visit  to  AguadiUo  and,  finding 
that  the  soldiers  who  had  been  left  there  had  ex- 
perienced the  most  friendly  treatment,  expressed  his 
belief  to  Ovando  that  the  island  could  be  subjugated 
without  the  exercise  of  force.  Upon  this  represen- 
tation Ovando  conferred  the  governorship  upon  Ponce 
de  I^eon. 

At  this  juncture  Diego  Columbus  arrived  at  Haiti 
and  superseded  Ovando.  In  the  retinue  of  the  new 
governor  was  a  Spanish  cavalier  named  Cristobal  de 
Sotomayor,  who  carried  with  him  a  commission  from 
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the  crown  to  act  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  Co- 
lumbus refused  to  confirm  this  appointment,  nor 
would  he  recognize  the  claims  of  Ovando's  protege, 
but  gave  the  place  to  one  Juan  Ceron,  who  immedi- 
ately took  possession.  De  Leon  and  Sotomayor  ac- 
companied the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  private 
adventurers. 

PONCE  DE  LEON  FOUNDS  HIS  FIBST  SETTLEIMENT. 

When  Ovando  returned  to  the  mother  country  he 
urged  the  cause  of  Ponce  de  Leon  with  such  effect 
that  the  King  appointed  him  to  the  governorship  of 
Porto  Rico  with  strict  injunctions  that  his  tenure  of 
oflSce  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  Columbus.  The 
new  governor  signalized  his  induction  to  office  by 
founding  the  town  of  Caparra  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast  at  the  Bay  of  San  Juan.  This  was 
the  first  permanent  white  settlement  on  the  island 
and  became  its  capital.  It  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  a  city  upon  the  coast  named  Porto  Rico, 
and  at  a  later  date  the  island  and  the  principal  cen- 
ter changed  names,  but  under  what  circumstances  is 
not  known.  At  the  present  time  the  site  of  old 
Caparra  is  occupied  by  Pueblo  Viejo,  or  Ancient 
Village,  which  contains  some  interesting  ruins. 

The  usual  methods  of  "  pacification,"  as  the 
Spaniards  termed  the  process,  were  applied  to  the 
island,   with  the   result  that  the   natives   revolted. 
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Their  suppression  cost  the  Spaniards  many  lives, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  final,  for  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  serious  outbreaks  thereafter. 

ATTACKS  BY  FORBIQN  FLEETS. 

The  early  promise  of  gold  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointing in  its  realization.  Haiti  proved  to  be  a 
much  richer  field  and  Cuba  of  greater  value  as  a 
base  for  the  exploration  of  the  mainland.  Thus 
Porto  Kico  was  regarded  as  of  comparatively  little 
importance  by  the  Spaniards.  Other  nations  were, 
however,  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  island  as  a 
strategic  position,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  wrest  it  from  Spain.  In  1597,  Admiral  George 
Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  blockaded  and  cap- 
tured San  Juan  and  so  secured  possession  of  the 
island.  An  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  forced  him  to 
retire,  which  he  did  after  sacking  the  city  and  car- 
rying off  its  ordnance.  Two  years  before  this  date, 
the  English  sea  captain  Drake  had  burned  San  Juan 
and  destroyed  all  the  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor. 
These  disasters  prompted  the  completion  of  the  Mor- 
ro,  which  had  been  commenced  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  tlie  enlargement  of  the  garrison.  In 
1625  the  Dutch  made  an  assault  upon  the  city. 
Their  force  consisted  of  seventeen  ships  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  men.  They  blockaded  the  port  and 
besieged  the  capital  by  land,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
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month  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In 
the  following  year  a  French  fleet  made  an  attack 
upon  the  city,  but  was  repulsed.  From  this  time 
imtil  1797  many  futile  attempts  were  made  to  cap- 
ture the  island.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  Lord 
Kalph  Abercrombie  invested  San  Juan  with  a  strong 
British  squadron,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  with- 
out effecting  his  object  Porto  Rico  then  enjoyed 
freedom  from  these  attacks  for  a  century. 

In  May,  1898,  Admiral  Sampson,  in.  his  search 
for  the  Spanish  fleet,  passed  San  Juan  and  bom- 
barded the  fortifications.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
of  July  in  the  same  year.  General  Miles  landed  in 
the  Bay  of  Guanica  with  twelve  thousand  American 
troops.  Peace  put  an  end  to  the  operations  before 
any  serious  encounter  had  occurred. 

THE  STAGNANT  CONDITION  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

With  the  exception  of  an  abortive  conspiracy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  slight  mani- 
festations of  discontent  in  1868,  Porto  Rico  has 
been  singularly  free  from  civil  disturbances.  This 
is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of 
the  colonists,  but  mainly  to  the  comparatively  lib- 
eral policy  adopted  by  the  home  government  toward 
this  island.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Porto  Rico  was  made  a  province  of  Spain,  and 
its  governors,  although  vested  with  the  same  despotic 
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power  as  those  of  Cuba,  appear  to  have  ruled  with 
less  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  people  than  was 
displayed  by  tlie  captains-general  of  the  sister  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  total  absence  of  dis- 
cordant elements,  the  progress  of  the  island  was  ex- 
tremely slow  for  a  long  period.  Emigration  was 
not  attracted  to  the  colony,  and  in  1765  the  popu- 
lation numbered  less  than  fifty  thousand.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  but  three  settlements  were 
made,  namely,  San  Juan,  in  1521 ;  San  German,  in 
1543,  and  Aguada,  in  1590.  (It  is  noticeable  that 
the  point  at  which  the  first  landing  was  made  be- 
came the  site  of  a  town  almost  one  hundred  years 
afterwards.)  In  the  seventeenth  century  three  more 
settlements  were  added,  being  Arecibo  and  Coamo,  in 
1616;  and  Ponce,  in  1620.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  twenty-eight,  and  during  the  nineteenth, 
thirtv-five  towns  were  founded.  From  the  middle  of 
the  eightoenth  century  the  population  of  Porto  Rico 
increased  rapidly.  In  1800  it  was  treble  what  it 
had  been  in  1765;  and  in  1832  it  had  reached  one 
third  of  a  million;  in  1860,  five  hundred  thousand, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century  had  passed  the  mil- 
lion mark. 

The  governmental  income  of  Porto  liico  was  de- 
rived, with  unimportant  exceptions,  from  precisely 
the  same  sources  as  in  Cuba,  Previous  to  the  year 
1784:  the  insular  treasury  was  controlled  by  a 
treasurer,   a   Crown   accountant,   and  the  governor. 
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In  tliat  year  their  duties  and  responsibilities  were 
transferred  to  an  intendant,  or  civil  secretary. 

SOURCES  OF  INTEBNAL  REVENUE. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  chief 
sources  of  revenue  were  duties  upon  imports  and  ex- 
ports ;  the  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Church ;  the 
tax  on  sales  of  merchandise,  etc.;  the  tax  on  alco- 
holic liquor  and  aloja,  a  beverage  concocted  from 
water,  honey,  and  spices ;  the  tax  on  stamped  paper ; 
taxes  on  the  importation,  branding,  and  sale  of  ne- 
groes; a  tax  on  mills;  a  tax  on  the  salaries  of  cer- 
tain oflScials;  court  fines;  licenses,  etc.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  commercial  isolation,  which 
from  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabela  was  applied 
to  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  export  and  import  duties 
were  framed  to  discriminate  against  all  foreign  mer- 
chandise. The  tithes  were  instituted  in  1501  in  re- 
sponse to  a  papal  bull,  and  continued  in  force  until 
1815,  when  they  were  repealed  by  royal  decree.  They 
were  revived  in  1830  and  finally  abolished  eighteen 
years  later.  At  the  time  the  tithes  were  suspended, 
other  reforms  of  a  similar  character  were  instituted. 
The  tax  on  sales  of  merchandise  was  removed,  and 
the  restriction  against  immigration  ceased.  A  com- 
pensatory revenue  was  derived  from  a  new  tax  on 
ajrricultural  products,  amounting  to  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent    This  was  levied  in  kind  at  the  end  of 
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affairs  at  about  this  time.  The  revolutions  in  Haiti 
and  the  continental  colonies  of  Spain  drove  many 
Spaniards  to  Porto  Rico  and  marked  the  inception 
of  an  era  of  prosperity  for  the  island.  In  several 
instances  the  immigrants  were  men  of  considerable 
means  and  in  general  superior  to  the  natives,  so  that 
a  valuable  leaven  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  agricul- 
tural knowledge  was  introduced  to  the  island. 
Amongst  the  immediate  and  important  results  of  this 
influx  was  the  establishment  of  the  sugar  and  coffee 
industries. 

In  comparison  with  Cuba,  Port  Rico  had  enjoyed 
honest  and  capable  management  of  her  revenues. 
With  few  exceptions  they  were  expended  in  the 
island,  and  such  sums  as  went  to  the  mother  country 
were  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  no 
insular  debt  existed.  Every  decade  from  1840,  with 
the  exception  of  that  ending  in  1860,  which  showed 
a  trifling  adverse  balance,  left  a  small  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  In  1897-98  the  public  income  was  up- 
wards of  five  millions  and  the  expenditures  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  less. 

Despite  the  favorable  condition  of  the  insular  and 
municipal  finances,  planters  and  farmers  were 
greatly  embarrassed  and  the  laboring  classes  were  in 
a  state  of  extreme  destitution.  After  the  hurricane  of 
1808,  with  its  resultant  famine,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  these  last  were  reduced  to  dependence 
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upon  the  Government  for  food.  The  total  wealth  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars,  encumbered  by  an  indebtedness 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  amount.  Interest 
rates  on  mortgages,  with  which  more  than  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  real  estate  was  covered,  commonly  ran 
as  high  as  twenty-four  per  cent  per  annum  and  in 
some  instances  even  higher. 

CUBANS   AND  PORTO  RICANS   COMPARED. 

Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  were  subject  to  practically 
the  same  form  of  government,  administered  in  each 
case  almost  exclusively  by  peninsidares,  and  their 
governors  were  invested  with  similar  absolute  au- 
thority. Xevertheless  the  discontent,  frequently  ex- 
hibited in  insurrection,  that  was  chronic  in  the  lat- 
ter island,  found  no  counterpart  in  the  former.  The 
native  Cubans  were  largely  descended  from  Spanish 
families  of  consequence  and  resented  the  inferior 
position  to  which  the  official  class  relegated  them 
and  the  inconsiderate  attitude  of  the  home  govern- 
ment towards  tliem.  Tlie  emigrants  to  Porto  Rico 
were  mainly  peasants,  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  de- 
voted to  the  Church,  but  cherishing  no  pride  of  an- 
cestry, nor  indulging  dreams  of  independence.  The 
treatment  by  the  mother  country  of  Porto  Rico  was 
as  conciliatory  as  its  treatment  of  Cuba  was  severe 
and   impolitic.     The  heavy  and  constant  financial 
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drain  upon  the  latter  island  for  the  benefit  of  Spain 
was  a  condition  of  which  the  former  had  no  ex- 
perience. The  laws  restricting  and  nltinmtely  abol- 
ishing  slavery,  which  were  passed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  affected  Cuba  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
they  did  Porto  Rico,  for  in  one  case  the  proportion 
of  slaves  to  the  population  was  five  times  as  great 
as  in  the  other.  In  fact  the  general  agrarian  condi* 
tion  of  the  two  islands  was  quite  dissimilar.  In 
Cuba  less  than  half  of  the  area  under  cultivation  was 
owned  by  the  occupants,  whilst  in  Porto  Rico  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  farm-land  was  worked  by  the  own- 
ers, who  were  in  general  small  holders.  The  condi- 
tion in  the  colony  was  greatly  aggravated  by  ab- 
sentee landlordism,  which  was  an  insignificant  fac- 
tor in  the  economy  of  the  province.  Had  the  Porto 
Ricans  entertained  any  disposition  to  rebel,  the  size 
of  the  island,  the  absence  of  remote  fastnesses,  and 
the  existence  of  good  roads  would  have  rendered  the 
task  of  suppression  comparatively  easy.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  considerable  sympathy  was  felt,  if 
not  evinced,  for  the  sister  island  in  her  struggle 
against  tyranny,  and  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  had  unquestionably  begun  to  wane  be- 
fore the  American  invasion,  for  our  troops  were 
received  by  all  classes  everywhere  with  a  ready  wel- 
come and  hailed  as  deliverers  and  friends,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  soldiery  being  but  feeble  and  half- 
hearted. .  . 
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The  system  of  government  applied  to  Porto  Bioo 
was  much  the  same  as  that  under  which  the  other 
colonial  possessions  of  Spain  were  ruled,  and  the 
admission  of  the  territory  into  the  Kingdom  did 
not  involve  any  great  changes  in  this  respect.  The 
Porto  Bican  representation  in  the  Cortes  was  rather 
complimentary  than  effective  in  its  character. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  ISLAND  UNDER  SPAIN. 

Consistent  with  its  low  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  possession  the  home  government  for  a  long  period 
entrusted  the  rule  of  Porto  Rico  to  men  of  compara- 
tively little  prominence,  but  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  the  governors-general  had 
the  military  rank  of  field  marshal,  or  lieutenant- 
general,  and,  in  the  event  of  casual  vacancy,  they 
were  temporarily  succeeded  by  the  officer  next  in 
order  of  seniority. 

A  force,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  thousand 
regulars,  about  twice  the  number  of  trained  militia, 
and  several  naval  vessels,  was  constantly  maintained 
in  the  island.  The  entire  naval  and  military  estab- 
lishments were  under  the  control  of  the  governor- 
general,  "  who  was  both  royal  delegate  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  who,  by  virtue  of  the  latter 
office,  was  designated  and  addressed  as  captain-gen- 
eral, as  distinguished  from  his  civil  title  of  gov- 
ernor-general.    It  may,  therefore,  be  correct  to  say 
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that  the  effective  governing  instrumentalities  in 
Porto  Rico  were  military.  It  was,  in  fact,  though 
not  in  form,  a  military  government"* 

The  authority  of  the  governor-general  was  prac- 
tically supreme  in  civil,  as  it  was  in  military,  affairs* 
As  president  of  the  Real  Avdiencia,  or  Supreme 
Court,  he  dominated  the  judiciary  and,  although  he 
was  advised  in  legal  matters  by  a  Crown  counsellor 
especially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not 
bound  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  that  functionary. 

In  1825,  following  the  revolutions  in  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  South,  and  Central,  America,  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Porto  Rico  was  invested  with  ex- 
tremely despotic  powers  similar  to  those  exercised 
by  the  captains-general  of  Cuba  with  tyrannical  uu' 
wisdom.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
rulers  of  Porto  Rico  greatly  abused  their  extraordi- 
nary authority. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1813,  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  revenues,  which  had  previously 
been  entrusted  to  the  governor-general,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  intendant  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  This  change  was,  however,  rather  clerical 
than  executive  in  its  nature,  for  the  disposition  of 
the  fimds  remained  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general. 


•  Report  of   the  Military   Governor   of  Porto  Rico,     Brig. 
Gen.  Geo.  VV.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  1902. 
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The  immediate  supervision  of  police  and  mnniei- 
pal  affairs  was  delegated  to  the  cabildo,  or  town 
corporation,  consisting  of  two  boards,  each  composed 
of  two  alcaldes,  or  justices  of  the  peace;  two  regi- 
dores,  or  aldermen ;  and  one  sindico,  or  syndia 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    NAVAL    AND    COMMEBCIAL 

TRIBUNALS. 

The  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Bishop  of  San  Juan  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
insular  church,  exercised  managerial  functions,  but 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  rested  with  the 
governor-general,  who  was  responsible  for  the  ob- 
servance of  all  regulations  and  orders  pertaining  to 
the  Church,  appointed  all  euros,  had  the  power  to 
suspend  the  bishop,  or  any  other  cleric,  but  was  re- 
quired to  report  his  action  to  Madrid. 

All  naval  affairs  came  under  the  control  of  the 
naval  tribunal,  which  exercised  judicial  functions 
within  its  particular  sphere.  It  was  presided  over 
by  the  senior  naval  officer,  assisted  by  a  legal  ad- 
viser. Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal 
might  be  had  to  the  admiral  commanding  in  Cuba. 
The  naval  tribunal  has  some  appearance  of  having 
being  independent  of  the  governor-general,  but, 
since  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  local 
navy,  his  will  would  necessarily  influence  its  admin- 
istration, if  it  did  not  absolutely  direct  it. 
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The  consulado,  or  tribunal  of  oommeroey  was  a 
sort  of  court  of  arbitration  taking  cognizance  of  dis- 
putes involving  the  mercantile  laws  of  the  island. 
It  consisted  of  a  consul  and  two  personsy  one  of 
whom  was  nominated  by  each  of  the  contesting  par- 
ties. The  three  arbiters  sat  as  a  court  and  the 
disputants  were  represented  by  legal  counsel. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  machinery  al- 
ready noticed,  there  were,  a  civil  secretary  and  a 
chief  of  staff,  who  assisted  the  governor-general  in 
his  complex  duties,  and  a  board  of  public  works. 
Education  received  little  attention,  or  encourage- 
ment, from  the  administration. 

POETO  RICO  AS  A  PROVINCE  OF  SPAIN. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  tribunals 
and  officials  as  we  have  mentioned  were  confined  to 
the  performance  of  routine  business  the  supreme 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority  being 
vested  in  the  governor-general.  He  governed  the 
island  as  a  Spanish  colony  under  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies  and  such  decrees  as  emanated  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Crown.  In  August,  1870,  Porto 
Rico  was  declared  a  province  of  Spain  and  allowed 
representation  in  the  national  legislative  body  by 
deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  At  the  same 
time  the  island  was  divided  into  seven  departments, 
namely,   Aguadilla,   Arecibo,    Bayamon,    Guayama, 
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HumacaOy  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce.  Each  of  these 
contained  capitals  of  the  same  name.  With  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain,  in  1874,  the 
provincial  constitution  of  Porto  Rico  was  abrogated 
and  the  island  lapsed  under  the  old  form  of  colo- 
nial government.  In  1877  the  new  Spanish  consti- 
tution, and  the  provincial  and  electoral  laws  of  1876, 
were  extended  to  Porto  Rico.  Under  this  system, 
the  governor-general  remained  the  chief  executive; 
upon  him  were  dependent  the  insular  secretary,  the 
regional  delegates,  the  council  of  administration^ 
the  board  of  authorities,  the  treasury  department, 
the  judiciary,  the  court  of  claims,  the  boards  of 
public  works,  public  instruction,  communications, 
health,  charities,  and  the  civil  guard.  There  were 
also  a  provincial  deputation  and  a  provincial  com- 
mittee, partially  dependent  upon  the  governor-gen- 
eral. The  deputation  had  supervision  over  the  bud- 
get, public  works,  means  of  communication,  public 
instruction,  administration  of  municipalities,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  health,  prisons,  etc.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  and  administration  were  en- 
trusted to  the  municipal  council  and  the  municipal 
board.  These  bodies  controlled  the  municipal  bud- 
get, police,  public  roads,  and  other  local  concerns. 

The  province  contained  two  political  divisions, 
that  of  San  Juan,  being  the  northern  half  of  the 
island,  and  that  of  Ponce,  being  the  southern  half. 
In  each  was  a  political  agent,  called  a  regional  dele- 
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gate,  whose  essential  duty  was  to  act  as  spy  and  de- 
tective for  the  benefit  of  the  governor-generaL  The 
salary  attached  to  this  position  was  five  thousand 
pesos,  whereas,  as  we  shall  see,  some  really  impor- 
tant public  officials  were  required  to  serve  without 
remuneration,  and  others  depended  upon  fees  for 
their  emoluments. 

In  matters  political  the  regional  del^ates,  who 
were  recognized  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
governor-general,  controlled  the  country,  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  entirely  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  chief  executive.  Although  the  deputation 
was  nominally  in  control  of  municipal  administra- 
tion, the  governor  had  the  prerogative  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal  in  the  case  of  alcaldes  and  other 
municipal  officers. 

MUNICIPAL  OOVERXMENT. 

The  laws  provided  for  the  following  municipal 
officers:  one  alcalde,  whose  salary  was  fixed  by  the 
town  council;  two  or  more  assistant  alcaldes,  with- 
out salaries ;  seven  to  twenty-five  councillors,  with- 
out salaries;  one  secretary  to  council,  salary  fixed 
by  that  body;  one  municipal  judge,  one  substitute 
judge,  and  one  judge's  secretary,  all  paid  by  fees; 
one  chief  of  police,  salary  fixed  by  the  council ;  one 
or  more  municipal  physicians,  salary  fixed  by  coun- 
cil, and  a  school  board,  without  salary. 
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The  municipal  revenues,  with  one  exception,  that 
of  a  tax  on  food,  beverages,  and  fuel,  were  derived 
from  sources  similar  to  those  of  American  cities. 
A  pernicious  system  of  collection  was  in  vogue  in 
respect  to  many  taxes,  insular  as  well  as  municipaL 
It  was  the  practice  to  put  them  up  to  auction  and 
farm  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  budget 
law  recognized  this  system  and  each  budget  con- 
tained a  surcharge  of  six  per  cent  to  cover  cost  of 
collection.  The  Bank  of  Spain  had  a  contract  with 
the  general  government  to  collect  the  insular  taxes 
for  a  commission  of  five  per  cent- 

"  In  some,  indeed  in  many,  towns,"  says  General 
Davis,  "  the  administration  was  most  vicious,  and 
frauds  and  peculations  were  common,  admitted  by 
all;  yet  the  law  provided  severe  penalties  for  offi- 
cials aiding  or  permitting,  or  who  did  not  prevent, 
fraud  and  malversations.  The  treasurer,  or  deposi- 
tary, of  Caguas  turned  over  his  duties  to  his  suc- 
cessor early  in  1899.  His  books  showed  a  large 
balance  of  cash  in  hand;  yet,  though  the  chest  was 
empty,  no  procee^lings  were  taken  to  enforce  resti- 
tution. The  bond  of  fidelity  taken  was  worthless, 
and  there  was  no  way  to  recover  the  stolen  funds. 
The  members  of  council  who  wore  in  office  when 
this  occurred  were  personally  responsible,  yet  they 
were  not  held  to  an  accountabilitv." 

In  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  in  the  Philippines,  the  laws  applicable  to  tho 
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possessions  provided  ample  safeguards,  had  they  been 
exercised,  against  most  of  the  abuses  which  create  a 
trail  of  corruption  and  maladministration  through- 
out their  history.  The  Spanish  of&cial  abroad  was 
a  law  unto  himself.  He  paid  little  regard  to  legis- 
lative enactments,  or  royal  decrees.  The  only  influ- 
ence to  which  he  was  readily  amenable  was  that  of 
the  Church,  an  influence  constantly  exerted,  but  not 
always,  by  any  means,  for  good.  In  short,  the  colo- 
nies of  Spain  were  governed  upon  admirable  theory 
and  execrable  practice. 

In  1897  Porto  Rico,  in  common  with  Cuba,  was 
granted  an  autonomous  form  of  government.  It 
was  never  fully  established,  but  the  circumstance 
probably  supplies  the  basis  for  the  recent  demands 
of  the  Porto  Eicans  for  a  similar  degree  of  inde- 
pendence under  American  rule. 

THE    JUDICIARY. 

During  its  early  history  the  judiciary  of  Porto 
Bico  was  limited  to  judges  of  first  instance  and 
municipal  magistrates.  The  island  was  subject  to 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Avdiencia 
of  Haiti,  which  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  transferred  to  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 
By  a  royal  decree  of  1831,  a  territorial  audicncia 
waft  established  at  San  Juan,  from  which  appeals 
might  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madrid. 
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When  the  American  Government  took  over  the 
island  there  were  municipal  judges,  one  for  each 
municipal  district.  There  were  also  twelve  judi- 
cial districts,  each  having  a  judge  of  first  instance 
and  instruction,  with  original  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  involving  more  than  two  hundred  pesos,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  civil  actions  begun  in  the 
municipal  courts.  In  criminal  cases  they  prepared 
evidence  and  made  recommendations  to  the  audiettr 
cias. 

There  were  three  audiencias.  The  principal  of 
these,  which  had  its  seat  at  San  Juan,  consisted  of 
six  judges,  with  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  others,  established  at  Ponce  and  Maya- 
guez,  respectively,  were  criminal  courts  solely,  each 
composed  of  three  judges.  The  administration  of 
justice  in  Porto  Kico,  as  in  all  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions was  hampered  and  frequently  prevented  by 
intricate  technicalities  and  inherent  tardiness. 
Criminal  trials  opened  with  a  presumption  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  upon  whom  rested  the  burden 
of  proving  his  innocence.  As  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  the  American  authorities,  when  they 
took  possession  of  Porto  Rico,  found  the  jails  filled 
with  persons,  most  of  whom  had  been  in  confine- 
ment for  unreasonable  periods  and  many  of  them 
during  long  years  without  trial,  or  awaiting  sen- 
tence. 

Tins  intolerable  state  received  immediate  attention 
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and  a  much  needed  reform  in  the  discipline  and  san- 
itation of  prisons  was  effected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Spanish  ^stem  of  administering  the  laws.  The 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  are  estab- 
lished institutions  in  the  island.  The  theory  of  the 
guilt  of  an  accused  person  is  no  longer  maintained. 
Ex  parte  investigations  and  the  incamunicado  are 
abolished* 
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THE  INHABITANTS  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
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PORTO  RICO. 

THE  INHABITANTS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

An  Account  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  —  Social  Customs  — 
Tlieir  Form  of  Dwellings  Survives  —  Their  Arts  Were  Sim- 
ple but  Difficult  —  The  Religion  of  the  Aborigines  —  The 
Indians  Had  a  Theory  of  Immortality  —  The  Areito  a  Na- 
tional Ceremony  —  Women  Were  Prominent  in  the  Cere- 
monies and  Pastimes  —  The  Inception  of  Slavery  —  Sup- 
pression of  Slavery  by  Various  Nations  —  The  Island  is 
Densely  Populated  —  The  Extreme  Illiteracy  in  Porto  Rico 
—  The  Improvident  but  Happy  Gibaro  —  The  Limitations 
of  the  Porto  Rican  Peasant. 

The  aborigines  of  Porto  Rico  belonged  to  the 
Carib  race  and  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
natives  of  the  other  islands  composing  the  Great 
Antilles.  Columbus  distinctly  states  that  "  in  all 
these  islands  there  is  no  difference  of  physiognomy, 
of  manners,  or  of  language."  We  have  no  state- 
ment of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
occupation  on  the  authority  of  one  contemporary 
with  that  event,  and  later  estimates  differ  greatly. 
The  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  wrote  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  believed  the  inhabi- 
tants  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  numl)ercd  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  but  his  figures  are  not  generally  ae^ 
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cepted  by  historians.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  population  was  large,  and  probably 
suflSciently  so  to  justify  the  statement  of  Fray  Inigo 
Abbad,  who  published  an  account  of  the  island  in 
1788,  that  "  it  was  as  thickly  populated  as  a  bee- 
hive." Whatever  the  doubts  as  to  the  number  of 
the  natives  at  the  time  in  question,  there  is  none 
about  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  later  they  had 
so  diminished  that  none  were  available  for  work 
in  the  mines.  The  system  of  encomiendas  in  the 
early  Spanish  colonies  supplied  the  purpose  of  a 
census  enumeration  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  Porto  Rico  where  the  most  remote  dis- 
tricts were  comparatively  easy  of  access.  The  sys- 
tem was  applied  to  the  island  in  the  first  years  of 
its  colonization  and  doubtless  embraced  all  the  In- 
dians. The  record  of  the  allotments  in  1520  showed 
a  total  of  fewer  than  seven  hundred,  and  in  1543 
the  Bishop  of  San  Juan  reported  to  the  King  that 
there  were  but  sixty  Indians  in  the  island.  Whilst 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  practically  all  the 
males  were  either  murdered  or  worked  to  death,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  a  number  of  the  women  were 
presented  as  concubines,  from  whom  sprang  an  ex- 
tensive race  of  half-breeds.  Traces  of  this  misce- 
genation are  stated  by  trained  observers  to  be  not 
infrequently  found  amongst  the  natives  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Of  the  traits  of  the  Indians  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
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are  in  the  main  descriptive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  Fraj  Inigo  remarks 
that  they  were  dark  copper-colored,  short  in  stature, 
but  well  proportioned,  with  flat  noses,  wide  nostrils, 
bad  teeth,  and  narrow  heads,  flat  in  front  and  be- 
hind, ^'  being  pressed  into  this  shape  at  the  time  of 
their  birth."  They  had  long,  thick,  coarse,  black 
hair.  They  were  physically  weak  and  naturally  in- 
dolent, displaying  a  strong  aversion  to  any  exertion 
that  was  not  involved  in  their  amusements,  or  in 
fishing,  or  hunting.  They  were  governed  by  heredi- 
tary caciques. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EAELY   INHABITANTS. 

Mr.  F.  Bedwell,  the  British  consul  to  Porto  Rico 
in  1879,  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  abo- 
rigines, in  which  he  states  that  "  the  orders  of  the 
caciques  were  announced  as  emanating  from  their 
tutelary  god,  Cemi,  who  was  made  to  speak  as  de- 
sired by  means  of  the  buhitis,  or  medicine  men,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  the  priests.  The  buhitis  hid 
themselves  behind  the  statue  of  the  Cemi  and  de- 
clared war  or  peace,  arranged  the  seasons,  granted 
sunshine  or  rain,  or  whatever  was  required,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  cacique  who  dictated,  and 
when  announcements  or  promises  were  not  fulfilled, 
they  declared  that  the  Cemi  had  changed  his  mind 
for  wise  reasons  of  his  own. 
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"  The  chiefdoms  were  divided  into  small  prov- 
inces, which  for  the  most  part  only  comprised  the 
inhabitants  of  a  valley;  but  all  were  subject  to  the 
head  c€Lcique,  who  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was 
Aqueybana.  He  was  actually  govemor-in-chief,  the 
others  being  his  lieutenants,  who  carried  out  his 
orders  in  their  respective  districts. 

^^  Men  and  unmarried  women  wore  no  clothing,  but 
painted  their  bodies  abundantly  and  with  much  skill, 
drawing  upon  them  many  varieties  of  figures  with  the 
oils,  gums,  and  resins,  which  they  extracted  from 
trees  and  plants.  In  this  uniform  they  presented 
themselves  in  their  military  expeditions,  public  balls, 
and  other  assemblies.  This  simple  costume,  which 
was  acquired  with  little  labor,  and  was  varied  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste,  was  not  without  its 
ornaments  and  trimmings,  in  respect  of  which  op- 
portunity was  aflForded  for  the  display  of  skill  and 
inventive  powers,  not  only  in  the  various  figures  and 
colors  with  which  each  one  painted  himself  or  her- 
self, but  also  in  the  head-dresses  which  were  made 
with  feathers  of  exquisite  colors.  They  put  small 
plates  of  gold  on  their  cheeks,  and  hung  shells,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  relics  from  their  ears  and  noses, 
and  an  image  of  their  god,  Cemi,  was  never  forgot- 
ten. The  chief  used  as  a  distinctive  emblem  a  large 
golden  plate  worn  on  the  breast  Married  women 
wore  an  apron  which  descended  to  about  half  the 
leg;  but  no  clothing  was  worn  on  the  rest  of  the 
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body.  The  wives  of  the  ccLciques  wore  their  aprons 
to  their  ankles,  except  at  the  national  game  of  ball, 
when  they  wore  short  ones.  It  is  not  known  what 
formalities  they  used  to  celebrate  marriages,  but  it 
appears  that  they  took  two,  three,  or  more  wives, 
according  to  their  means  of  maintaining  them,  and 
that  they  abandoned  some  and  took  others  at  their 
caprice.  The  chiefs  possessed  a  larger  number  of 
wives  than  their  subjects,  but  one  of  them  was  gen- 
erally preferred  over  all  others.  They  all  lived  to- 
gether, it  is  said,  without  displaying  jealousy  or  envy 
of  the  favored  one. 

POLYGAMY,  BUEIAL  ALIVE  AND  OTITKR  CURIOUS  SOCIAL 

CUSTOMS. 

"  All,  however,  in  effect,  became  slaves  of  their 
husbands ;  they  dressed  his  hair  each  time  he  left  his 
habitation,  and  they  had,  besides  their  domestic  du- 
ties, charge  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  worked  in 
his  fields.  Those  best  loved  were  buried  alive  with 
their  husbands  on  his  decease,  and  if  they  did  not 
voluntarily  offer  to  accompany  him  to  the  other 
world,  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Married  men 
separated  themselves  from  their  wives  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  before  going  to  search  for  gold  in  the 
river,  as  they  believed  that  otherwise  their  sight 
would  not  be  good,  and  that  they  consequently 
would  not  be  successful     They  did  not  intermarry 
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with  relations  of  the  first  degree,  from  a  belief  tha 
those  guilty  of  incest  died  a  bad  death. 

^^  Their  habitations,  or  huts,  were  constructed  upcH 
pieces  of  timber  or  trunks  of  trees  driven  into  th< 
ground  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and  thej 
were  either  oval,  round,  or  square,  according  to  th< 
,  disposition    of   the   land.     Upon   these   posts    thej 

i  fonned  the  floor  of  cane  or  sticks,  and  the  walls  wen 

I  likewise  made  of  cane,  bound  together  by  filament 

I  with  tlie  leaves  and  bark  of  the  palm  tree  and  meet 

1  ing  in  tlie  center  like  the  poles  of  a  tent.     They  usu 

ally  had  neither  windows  nor  chimneys,  and  li^j 
was  only  admitted  by  a  narrow  doorway.  But  there 
wore  other  huts  stronger  and  of  better  proportiona 
From  the  ground  to  the  floor,  which  was  likewise 
formed  on  the  tnmks  of  trees  driven  into  the  earth 

4 

tlioy  loft  an  un inclosed  space  which  served  as  a  patic 
or  courtyard,  and  in  the  higher  story  they  left  aii 
holes  or  windoAvs,  made  of  cane.  The  roof  had  a 
double  fall  and  was  covered  with  palm  leaves. 

THEIK   FORM    OF   DWELLINGS   SUR^^VES. 

"  Fniy  Inigo  remarks  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
habitations  in  the  interior  of  the  island  were  of  the 
same  construction,  with  a  slight  diflFercnce  that  the 
floor  was  sometimes  made  of  boards,  but  that  the 
huts  were  built  upon  strikes  driven  into  the  ground, 
It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  very  little  change  has 
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even  taken  place  in  this  respect.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  huts  exactly  similar  to  those  described,  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  of  considerable  importance. 
This  idea  of  building  upon  poles  driven  into  the 
ground  is  indicated  bj  the  requirements  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  everywhere  exceedingly  damp.*  The 
valleys  and  lowlands  are  often  flooded  by  the  ^ains 
and  the  rising  and  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The 
consequences  of  this  are  in  some  measure  avoided  by 
the  houses  being  built  upon  posts  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion. The  only  wonder  is  that  these  frail  construc- 
tions are  not  carried  away  by  the  gusts  of  wind. 
They  are,  however,  carried  away  when  their  owners 
desire  it,  in  a  most  easy  manner.  A  pole,  to  which 
wheels  are  attached  is  placed  underneath  the  build- 
ing, and  it  is  thus  wheeled  off  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  or  the  new  site  selected  for  it.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  mere  huts  of  the  peasants,  but  to  tho 
more  pretentious  wooden  houses,  which  are  built  in 
the  suburbs  of  all  the  towns. 

TIIEIB  ARTS  WERE  SIMPLE  BUT  SUFFICIENT. 

"  The  hammock  and  the  calabash  shell  formed  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture  and  cooking  utensils 


*The  practice  of  elevating  dweUings  upon  posts  and  other- 
wise, is  common  to  a  great  many  countries.  In  the  tropics, 
in  addition  to  removal  from  a  damp  earth,  it  has  the  effect 
of  inducing  coolness.  It  is  also  done  for  the  purpose  of 
defense  against  enemies,  wild  animals,  and  reptiles. 
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of  the  aborigines ;  they  do  so  of  the  Gibaros  or  white 
country  people  of  to-day.  The  Indians  lighted  their 
fires  by  means  of  three  sticks,  two  of  which  were 
tied  together  at  one  end;  they  then  placed  the  point 
of  the  third  against  the  ends  of  the  others,  and  beat 
them  together  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
thus  ignited  them  with  great  facility. 

"  Their  arms  were  a  bow  and  arrow  and  the  mor 
cana,  a  wooden  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  scimitar,  to 
which  they  also  gave  the  shape  of  an  ax,  and  armed 
with  stone.  They  were  very  skillful  in  shooting  the 
arrow,  but  they  did  not  poison  their  arrows  as  the 
Carib  Indians  did.*  They  had  canoes  for  fishing  in 
the  rivers,  and  for  their  sea  voyages  some  large 
enough  to  hold  forty  or  fifty  men ;  but  all  were  hewn 
out  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  Trees  of  such  dimensions 
no  longer  exist  in  Porto  Rico  —  three  centuries  and 
a  half  of  wood  and  charcoal  fires  have  had  a  disas- 
trous eflFect  upon  the  island  in  this  respect.  In 
many  parts  all  the  larger  trees  have  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  seasons  of  drought  are  naturally  ex- 
perienced in  consequence;  yet  nowhere  are  more 
beautiful  or  useful  kinds  of  woods  to  be  found  than 
in  Porto  Rico. 

"  Fray  Tnigo  says  that  the  occupations  of  the  In- 


*  The  author  evidently  considers  the  Indians  of  the  Carri- 
bean  coast  of  the  mainland  a  different  race  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Groat  Antilles  but  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
the  belief  that  they  were  the  same. 
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dians  were  as  few  as  tlieir  necessities.  They  passed 
their  days  in  their  hammocks  or  squatted  upon  their 
heels  upon  the  ground,  and  they  only  moved  with 
pleasure  to  dance  or  to  eat.  Their  agricultural  pur- 
suits were  limited  to  the  simple  cultivation  of  maize, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  plantains^  and  even  this  work 
was  left  to  the  women.  Fishing  and  hunting  were 
the  pursuits  in  which  the  men  were  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy themselves.  They  ate  many  grubs  and  insects, 
and  not  only  shellfish,  but  even  lizards  and  bats,  says 
the  author,  were  favorite  dishes. 

THE  KELIGION  OF  THE  ABORIGINES. 

"  Their  religion  consisted  of  the  superstitious  wor- 
ship of  the  Cemi,  whose  image  they  carved  and  paint- 
ed as  their  imagination  dictated.*  They  placed  this 
image  everywhere,  and  in  their  huts  and  habitations 
they  set  aside  a  dark  corner  to  pray  to  it  for  help  in 
their  necessities.  Outside  the  villages  they  had  a 
temple  where  the  image  of  the  tutelar  god  was  placed. 
Thither  the  caciques  repaired  with  the  buhitis,  who 
hid  themselves,  as  previously  described,  behind  the 


*  The  striking  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  many 
images  that  have  been  found  in  Porto  Kieo  has  been  the 
subject  of  comment.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of 
monotheism  and  of  a  probability  that  the  manufacture  of 
these  idols  was  restricted  to  a  certain  class  —  perhaps  the 
priests  —  of  the  population. 
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idol  and  expressed  by  his  mouth  the  will  of  the 
cliief.  In  the  religious  ceremonies  while  they  cele- 
brated they  took  food  to  the  Cemi,  upon  which  the 
priests  regaled  themselves.  They  had  a  notion  of 
two  invisible  beings  —  one,  naturally  benevolent^ 
witliout  prayer  or  supplication  being  necessary  to  ob- 
tain his  favor  —  from  the  other  they  feared  every 
misfortune,  trouble,  and  calamity,  and  to  him  offer- 
ings and  prayers  were  necessary  to  mitigate  his  an- 
gt>r.  They  regarded  him  as  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
from  whom  all  evils  sprang.  Their  religious  cere- 
monies consisted  of  various  humiliations,  the  scatter- 
ing of  certain  powders  over  the  head  of  the  idol,  and 
other  superstitious  practices,  which  were  inherited 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  thus,  too,  were 
handed  down  their  images. 

"  Images  of  the  Cemi  have  been  found  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  quite  recent  years,  in  various  parts 
of  the  island.  These  idols,  too,  although  varying  in 
size  and  in  the  kind  of  stone  of  which  they  were 
nuide,  generally  display  similar  characteristics.  I 
have  also  seen  some  made  of  baked  clay,  which  are 
smaller  than  those  canned  in  stone.  The  carving  on 
the  stone  is  indeed  truly  wonderful,  when  it  is  re- 
nieml)ered  that  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown  to 
them." 

Don  Jose  Julian  Acosta,  of  Porto  Rico,  who  has 
republished  Fray  Inigo's  work,  with  copious  notes, 
describes  several  of  these  antiquities  in  his  posses- 
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sioDy  and  observes  that  they  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  the  aborigines  of  Borinquen  were  in 
the  second  period  of  the  age  of  stone.  He  remarks 
that  the  resemblance  among  the  images  of  the  Cemi 
serves  to  prove  the  unity  of  their  religious  belief, 
while  the  existence  of  these  symbols  in  various  and 
distant  places  —  now  on  the  coast,  now  in  the  in- 
terior—  show  that  the  island  was  inhabited  in  all 
directions.  Senor  Acosta  believes  that  the  skele- 
tons of  the  Indians  yet  exist  in  the  grottos  and  caves 
which  abound  in  the  island,  and  which  have  not  yet 
been  explored. 

THE  INDIANS  HAD  A  THEORY  OF  IMMOBTAUTY. 

"  The  Borinquens  believed  that  the  dead  would  rise 
in  a  land  of  supreme  delights,  where  eternal  spring 
would  be  enjoyed,  where  they  would  find  beautiful 
forests  filled  with  all  kinds  of  game  and  watered  by 
rivers  abounding  with  fish,  and  where  they  would  all 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  their  relatives  who  had  preceded  them. 
When  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  principal  men,  fell  sick, 
the  priest-doctor,  or  buhiti,  was  called,  who,  after 
performing  several  superstitious  ceremonies,  purged 
himself,  and  observed  the  same  diet  as  the  sick  man. 
If  he  did  not  strictly  comply  with  this  and  other  ob- 
ligations, and  the  sick  man  died,  the  friends  and 
relations  sometimes  put  out  the  buhiiVs  eyes,  beat 
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hiniy  or  inflicted  other  punishment  upon  him. 
When  the  Indians  saw  that  the  sick  were  near  their 
death  they  suffocated  them,  even  if  they  were  chiefs. 
After  death  they  opened  and  dried  the  body  by  fire, 
and  buried  it  in  a  large  cave  in  which  were  interred 
also  some  live  women,  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and 
provisions  for  his  journey  to  the  other  world.  Sticks 
and  branches  of  trees  were  then  placed  on  the  top 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  earth,  which  was 
thus  kept  from  the  bodies  of  those  interred."  * 

TUB  AREITO A  NATIONAL  CEREMONY. 

Every  event  which  was  attended  by  either  joy- 
ful or  melancholy  circumstances  was  celebrated  by 
the  areito,  or  dance,  accompanied  by  music,  singing, 
and  intoxication.  Fray  Inigo  believes  that  the 
areito  was  a  serious  ceremony,  rather  than  a  mere 
pastime.  If  war  was  declared,  the  areito  repre- 
sented the  sentiments  which  were  to  lead  on  to  ven- 
geance. If  it  were  desired  to  mitigate  the  anger  of 
the  Cemi,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  mourn 


♦  Thift  is  precisely  the  method  of  sepulture  that  was 
practiced  by  a  race  which  in  past  ages  occupied  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Although  the  contents  of  their  graves  bespoke 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  no  other  trace  of  these 
people  has  been  found,  nor  has  research  thrown  any  light 
upon  their  identity  or  history.  See  account  in  chapter  of 
"  Panama  "  in  the  present  volume. 
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the  death  of  a  cacique,  or  of  a  friend,  there  were 
special  dances,  regulated  by  the  circumstances.  In 
the  case  of  sickness  the  function  was  designed  to 
promote  recovery,  and  the  htihUi  danced  for  the  pa- 
tient if  he  could  not  himself  support  the  fatigue  of 
doing  so.  All  the  dances  were  in  imitation  of  some 
event,  and  although  the  music  which  governed  their 
movements  was  very  simple,  the  actions  were  lively 
and  full  of  animation.  The  war  dance  was  the  most 
expressive  of  all.  Every  phase  of  a  complete  cam- 
paign was  represented  in  it  —  the  departure  of  the 
warriors,  their  entry  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
precautions  as  to  camping,  ambuscades,  surprises, 
the  fury  of  the  battle,  the  glory  of  the  victory,  the 
conveyance  of  the  prisoners  —  all  were  set  before  the 
spectators  with  such  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  it 
appeared  to  be  fighting  in  earnest  The  actions, 
manner,  and  tone  of  voice,  of  the  performers  were 
in  keeping  with  each  incident,  and  always  in  accord 
with  the  music  and  singing  which  accompanied  the 
dances. 

The  musical  instruments  were  dnims  of  various 
sizes,  made  out  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  the 
macara,  and  the  gidro,  or  guicharo,  all  made  with 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree.  These  instni- 
ments  may  yet  be  said  to  be  tlie  national  instruments 
of  the  island.  Not  only  are  they  still  used  in  the 
dances  of  the  Gibaros,  but  the  guiro  (the  long  cala- 
bash shell  indented  and  played  upon  with  a  stick) 
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is  used  in  balls  in  society,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  piano,  and  other  modem  instruments  It  is 
even  adopted  by  the  Spanish  military  bands  when 
they  play  the  country  dances.  The  songs  of  the  In- 
dians were  serious  and  even  historical,  for  in  them 
were  recounted  the  most  important  events  of  their 
life  and  their  country ;  the  genealogy  of  their  chie&i 
the  dates  of  their  deaths,  their  fortunes  in  war,  and 
the  victories  they  had  acquired,  good  and  bad  sea- 
sons, and  other  notable  occurrences. 

WOMEN   WERE   PROMINENT  IN  THE  C£B£MONIES   AND 

PASTIMES. 

The  are  Ho  was  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
persons;  sometimes  men  only  danced;  on  other  oc- 
casions only  women ;  at  other  times  men  and  women 
together.  They  formed  two  rows  hand  in  hand  and 
were  led  by  a  guide  or  master  of  the  ceremony,  who 
gave  the  time,  and  all  followed,  repeating  the  his- 
tory which  he  sang.  ^Vliile  some  thus  danced,  others 
gave  drink  to  the  dancers,  who,  Fray  Inigo  says, 
did  not  stop  until  they  fell  intoxicated,  when  their 
places  were  filled  by  others.  The  areito  was  con- 
cluded by  all  l)ecoining  intoxicated,  with  a  drink, 
made  by  the  women,  of  fruit,  maize,  and  other  in- 
gredients, and  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco  which  they 
imbil)ed  by  their  nostrils. 

The   Indians  had  a  game  of  ball,  in  which  both 
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men  and  women  took  part.  When  not  engaged  in 
one  of  the  ooenpations  or  amusements  mentioned,  the 
Indians  passed  their  days  smoking  in  their  ham- 
mocks and  were  generally  silent. 

"  In  bartering  they  little  regarded  the  value  of  the 
object  or  that  given  in  exchange  for  one  they  fancied* 
They  had  neither  money,  weights,  nor  measures  of 
any  kind.  The  crime  which  the  Indians  invariably 
punished  most  severely  was  theft  He  who  took 
the  property  of  another  was  impaled  alive  and  thus 
left  to  die.  It  was  regarded  as  a  bad  action  to  in- 
tercede for  a  thief,  even  if  the  mediator  were  his 
father  or  a  near  relative;  thus  the  crime  of  theft 
was  very  rare  among  them." 

THE   INCEPTION   OF   SLAVERY. 

The  importation  of  negroes  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  Spaniards  were  settled  in  the  island ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  members  of  that  race 
accompanied  the  first  expeditions  from  Haiti,  where 
slavery  had  been  introduced  several  years  before.  As 
early  as  1513  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  native  popu- 
lation created  a  demand  for  negro  labor  and  the 
Spanish  colonists  were  permitted  to  bring  in  slaves 
upon  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  two  ducats  per  head. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  importation 
of  negroes  was  small,  and,  according  to  Fray  Tnigo, 
but  fifteen  hundred  were  legally  introduced  to  the 
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island  from  the  years  1530  to  1553  inclusive.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  many  were  smuggled  —  prob- 
ably a  number  equal  to  those  received  in  a  r^ular 
manner.  From  time  to  time  the  slave  trade  with 
Porto  fiico  was  regulated  by  royal  cedula  but  the 
island  was  never  a  very  great  mart  for  slaves,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  colored 
element,  by  natural  increase,  became  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  In  1765  there  were  hardly 
more  than  five  thousand  slaves  in  the  island.  The 
number  continued  to  increase  until  it  reached  the 
maximum  in  1846  with  more  than  fifty  thousand. 
From  that  time  there  was  a  steady  decline  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  augmentation  of  the  ranks  of 
frcedmen.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  free  negroes  of  Porto  Rico  had  become  much 
more  numerous  than  the  same  class  in  any  other 
West  Indian  island,  but  they  were  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  ix)pulation  long  before  that  period,  for 
Fray  Inigo  (1778)  says:  **  Worthy  of  no  small  at- 
tention are  the  slaves  who  by  reason  of  their  indus- 
try have  been  able  to  purchase  their  freedom,  or 
whose  masters  have  conceded  them  their  liberation 
in  wills,  which  frequently  occurs." 

In  1834  the  population  of  the  island  consisted  of: 
Whites  (practically  all  of  Spanish  descent),  188,- 
869;  mulattoes,  101,275;  free  negroes,  25,124; 
slaves,  41,118;  troops  and  prisoners,  1,750.  The 
census  of  1872  gave  the  total  black  population  of  the 
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island  as  257^709  (including  mulattoes;,  of  which 
31,635  were  slaves. 

"  During  the  sixteenth  century/'  says  General 
Davisy  "  there  were  several  royal  orders  forbidding 
the  exportation  to  America  of  white  slaves  Christianas 
viejas,  natives  of  the  Barbary  coast,  Moors,  Jews,  and 
mulattoes,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  pre- 
viously the  traffic  had  not  been  limited  to  African 
negroes^  The  protest  against  traffic  in  human  beings 
began  to  appear  in  England  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Wilberforce  gave  the  move- 
ment great  impetus  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  public  opinion  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (February  8,  1815),  when  the  traffic 
was  condemned  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In 
1809  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  the  United  States." 

SUPPRESSION   OF   SLAVERY   BY   VARIOUS   NATIONS. 

In  1817  Spain  made  this  nefarious  traffic  illegal, 
and  in  1845  enacted  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  continued  to  engage  in  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  slavery  in  Porto  Rico  attained 
such  small  proportions.*  The  last  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 


•The  following  statement  of  Colonel  Flinter  appears  to 
ftfTord  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact.  "  There  boinjr 
no  frreat  capitalists  there  were  no  speculators  in  human 
flesh." 
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was  the  golden  age  for  slave-holding  in  the  French, 
English  and  Dutch  West  India  colonies.  The  wealth 
of  the  French  planters  in  what  is  now  Haiti  was 
enormous,  and  it  was  based  on  sugar  culture  with 
slave  labor.  The  slaves  were  all  liberated  in  the 
English  West  Indies  about  1837.  France,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  liberated  theirs  a  little  later,  while 
those  in  Santo  Domingo  conquered  their  freedom  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  only  Amer- 
ican nations  permitting  the  ownership  of  human  be- 
ings after  1850  were  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Brazil.  The  Civil  War  resulted  in  the  obliteration 
of  human  bondage  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1863,  and  ten  years  later  Spain  decreed  their  manu- 
mission in  Porto  Rico,  but  it  continued  in  Cuba  until 
1887.  Slave  owners  in  Porto  Rico  were  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pesos  for  each 
slave,  the  same  being  effected  at  the  cost  to  the 
colonial  treasury  in  amounts  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand  pesos  yearly.*  In  Brazil  slavery  continued 
until  al)out  1880.  It  does  not  appear  that  their 
lilx?ration  in  Porto  Rico  was  very  seriously  opposed. 


*  The  emancipation  was  accompanied  by  a  very  wise  and 
politic  condition  that  aU  slaves  liberated  by  the  Act  of 
March  the  twenty-second,  1873,  should  contract  with  their 
former  owners,  with  other  persons,  or  with  the  State,  to 
continue  work  for  not  less  than  three  years.  Three  officials 
were  appointed  by  the  Insular  Government  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  former  slaves  in  these  contracts. 
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for  no  civil  strife  preceded  or  followed  the  obliter- 
ation of  eleven  millions  of  property. 

The  excellent  Spanish  laws,  relating  to  the  slaves 
held  in  the  colonies,  seem  to  have  been  strictly  en- 
forced in  Porto  Bico  and  the  treatment  of  the  ne- 
groes was  in  general  humane.  The  climate  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived  were  at  least  as 
good  as  in  any  other  of  the  Great  Antilles;  never- 
theless their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  have  increased 
at  as  great  a  rate  as  those  of  the  whites,  although  the 
former  are  the  more  prolific  race.  The  circum- 
stance may  be  explained  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  tendency  of  the  mulattoes  to  pass  themselves  off 
as  Spaniards,  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  so  far  as 
the  satisfaction  of  a  census  enumerator  was  con- 
cerned. 

THE  ISLAND  IS  DENSELY  POPULATED. 

The  last  census,  that  of  1899,  gave  a  total  popu- 
lation of  953,243  for  the  island,  and  no  doubt  the 
inhabitants  now  number  considerably  in  excess  of 
a  million,  for  the  increase  during  the  period  Ix^tween 
1887  and  1899  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  for 
the  preceding  decade.  The  density  of  population, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  the  square  mile,  is 
about  the  same  as  in  New  Jersey,  and  more  than 
seven  times  as  ^reat  as  that  in  Cuba.  The  settle- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  is  remarkablv  even,  and  bv  far 
the  majority  of  the  people  live  in  the  country  dis- 
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tricts.*  There  is  no  large  city  in  the  island  and 
very  few  towns  of  a  considerable  size;  San  Juan, 
the  nearest  approach  to  one,  has  a  population  of 
about  thirty-two  thousand,  if  we  take  the  entire  mu- 
nicipality into  account;  Ponce,  including  the  port, 
has  barely  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
aggregate  population  of  towns  of  eight  thousand  and 
over  is  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  Porto  Eico  the  whites  represent  sixty-one  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  a  proportion  approxi- 
mating that  reached  in  Cuba.  In  every  other  sugar- 
producing  island  of  the  West  Indies  the  negroes  and 
mulattoes  are  at  least  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
whites.  Nothing  approaching  such  a  condition  has 
ever  been  known  in  Porto  Rico,  where  at  the  period 
of  most  unfavorable  proportion,  the  colored  inhabi- 
tants were  only  five  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  Span- 
iards. According  to  the  latest  enumeration,  the  mu- 
lattoes represented  five-sixths  of  the  total  "  colored." 
This  is  a  significant  fact  and  one  which  may  have 
an  important  effect  upon  the  future  of  a  country 
where  no  prejudice  is  entertained  against  the  blacks, 
and  where  no  "  color-line  "  exists.  For  a  long  time 
past  the  negroes  have  been  going  through  a  process 
of  absorption  which  in  a  few  years  will  end  in  their 
practical  disappearance  from  the  island.    Meanwhile 

*  The  center  of  population  and  the  center  of  area  are  both 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  town  of  narros  in  the  south- 
e;*.stern  district  of  the  department  of  Arecibo. 
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the  mulattoes,  by  continiious  marriages  with  the 
white  peasantry,  are  beooming  constantly  farther  re- 
moved from  the  African  stocL 

THE  EXTRBME  IIXTTEBACY  IN  PORTO   RICO. 

Porto  lUco  has  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  hav- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  illiteracy  than  any  other  West 
Indian  island,  and  this  despite  its  larger  proportion 
of  white  population.  The  condition  is  due  to  lack 
of  facilities  in  the  main,  but  the  gibaro,  or  peasant 
of  Spanish  descent,  has  never  shown  any  desire  for 
education  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mulattoes  will 
be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  future,  and  as  a  consequence  will  become  in 
course  of  time  the  dominant  element  in  the  island. 
Whatever  process  of  social  evolution  takes  place  in 
Porto  Rico  must  be  worked  out  without  the  influ- 
ence of  immigration,  for  the  island  is  fully  popu- 
lated already.  The  descendents  of  good  Spanish 
families  are  an  insignificant  minority  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  literacy  exhibit  by  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  Aside  from  this  inconsiderable  fraction  there 
is  no  educational  attainment  worth  mention  among 
the  people.  More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  them  are 
unable  to  read  or  write. 

Colonel  Flinter,  an  English  officer  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  wrote  in  1834:  "  The  island  was  formerly 
a  military  post,  and  the  troops  that  garrisoned  it 
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were  stationary.  The  officers,  despairing  of  return- 
ing to  Europe,  married  with  the  Creole  ladies,  many 
of  whom,  proud  of  descending  from  the  first  con- 
querors, were  considered  noble.  In  this  manner  the 
officers,  becoming  at  once  soldiers  and  agricultnrists, 
looked  on  Porto  Kico  as  their  homes,  and  they  and 
their  children  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  white 
population  this  day  found  here.  Many  of  the  most 
opulent  and  respectable  families  descended  from  them 
and  they  form  what  may  be  called  the  Porto  Rican 
aristocracy."  * 

This  class  —  the  genie  ilustrada  of  the  island  — 
received  some  additions  to  their  number  from  the 
ranks  of  the  French  and  Spanish  immigrants  who 
sought  the  haven  of  Porto  Kico  during  the  revolu- 
tionary storms  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  are  much  like  the  better  class  of 
Cuban  Creoles  —  hospitable,  kindly,  well-bred,  and 
generally  prosperous.  Tliey  are  the  merchants, 
planters,  and  professional  men  of  Porto  Rico. 

THE  IMPEOVIDENT  BUT  HAPPY  GIBARO. 

The  giharo  is  a  happy,  careless,  child  of  Nature. 
His  peasant  ancestors  in  sunny  Spain  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  delights  of  dolce  far  niente,  and  their 


•  An    Account    of   Porto    Rico.    Goo.    D.    Flintcr,    Ix)ndon, 
1834. 
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descendants  are  past-masters  in  the  art  of  loafing. 
Fray  Inigo's  description  of  the  habits  of  the  aborig- 
inal Indians  would  apply  in  many  respects  to  these 
people,  who  are  the  small  cultivators  of  Porto  Rico. 
Their  manner  of  living  is  not  far  removed  from  a 
primitive  state.  Their  cabins  are  the  crudest  kind 
of  dwellings,  boasting  little  more  furniture  than  that 
which  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  Indians.  A 
plantain  grove,  or  a  clump  of  coflFee  trees,  affords 
sufficient  subsistence.  Like  the  early  Boriquenos, 
they  display  a  disinclination  to  exertion  unless  it  be 
in  the  pursuit  of  amusement,  and  find  their  chief  en- 
joyment in  swinging  in  their  hammocks,  twanging  a 
guitar,  and  puffing  a  long,  home-made  cigar.  They 
have  a  passion  for  gambling,  but  that  is  a  vice  to 
which  the  whole  population  is  addicted  in  common 
with  the  people  of  all  the  countries  colonized  by 
Spain. 

The  giharo  is  above  all  things  a  son  of  the  soil. 
Confined  to  the  city  he  would  pine  and  die.  lie 
loves  the  free  life  of  the  country-side  with  its  good- 
fellowship  and  utter  absence  of  all  conventionality. 

He  and  his  family  live  as  close  to  nature  as  did 
the  plantation  darkies  in  the  antebellum  days. 
They  burden  themselves  with  as  little  clothing  as 
need  be  and  their  children  —  girls  as  well  as  boys  — 
run  about  well-nigh  naked  long  after  the  school-age 
in  America. 

As  a  plantation  laborer  the  gibaro  is  intermittent 


the 
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the  slave-owning  sugar  planter  found  scant  room  for 
footing.  He  is  self -supporting  and  law-abiding,  and 
if  be  is  content  with  bis  condition,  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  tbat  fact  in  the  light  of  either  a  fault  or  a 
misfortune.  Hope  has  been  expressed  that  education 
may  in  time  raise  the  giharo  to  the  status  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  so  it  may  —  in  time;  but 
there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
consummation.  In  the  first  place,  the  "  leedle  giba- 
roons  "  as  a  Teuton  friend  affectionately  called  them, 
are  very  far  from  being  promising  material  for  the 
schoolmaster,*  and  the  parents  have  not  the  slight- 
est ambition  for  tlieir  offspring  in  tlie  direction  of 
learning,  or  in  any  other  for  that  matter.  The  giharo 
can  not  conceive  of  anything  better  tlian  his  own 
life,  with  which  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  it  could  be  improved 

upon. 


*  The  Reverend  Father  Sherman,  who  made  close  observa- 
tions in  the  country  districts  a  few  years  since,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  children  are  quick  to  learn  and  sus- 
ceptible of  Americanization.  A  desire  for  knowledge  of  sorts 
is  generally  characteristic  of  children  living  a  free  life  in 
the  nursery  of  Nature,  but  it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  the  restraints  and  discipline  involved 
in  school  attendance.  If  Father  Sherman's  deductions  are 
correct,  the  juvenile  Porto  Ricans  are  possessed  of  traita 
quite  inconsistent  with  their  manner  of  life,  environment, 
and  heredity. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

San  Juan  —  A  Typical  Spanish- American  '  City  —  The  City  ia 
Crowded  and  Unsanitary  —  The  Suburbs  are  Attractive 
and  Healthy  •— The  Social  Life  of  the  Capital  — The  His- 
toric Casa  Blanca  —  The  Picturesque  Port  of  Ponce -r 
Mayaguez  —  A  Community  of  Whites  —  Aguadilla  and  Ar- 
ecibo  —  The  Dependent  Islands  of  Porto  Rico  — Rural  life 
in  the  Island  —  The  Pioneer  Peasant  Settlers  —  Early 
Agrarian  Difficulties  —  The  Anomalous  Condition  of  the 
Labor  Question. 

The  month  of  San  Juan  Bay  is  a  scant  twelve 
hundred  yards  across,  but  even  this  restricted  en- 
trance is  not  entirely  available  to  vessels  of  deep 
draft,  for,  in  order  to  secure  a  thirty-foot  channel, 
it  is  necessary  to  closely  hug  the  promontory  on  the 
north,  which  aflFords  a  splendid  vantage  point  to  the 
lighthouse.  The  promontory  is  the  termination  of  a 
peninsula,  or,  to  be  exact,  an  island,  which,  running 
almost  due  west  from  the  mainland,  forms  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  harbor.  This  island,  which  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  broad  near  the  mainland 
(connected  with  it  by  the  bridge  of  San  Antonio), 

graduates  to  a  point  in  a  headland  at  about  one 
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hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bluffs  at  this  end 
of  the  neck  of  land,  are  crowned  by  the  Morro,  and 
the  main  portion  of  the  city  of  San  Juan  lies  behind 
it  as  one  enters  the  bay  from  the  sea. 

San  Juan  has  by  all  odds  the  best  harbor  in  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  land-locked  and  perfectly  sheltered  but 
it  has  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
narrow  channel  is  extremely  difficult  to  n^otiate, 
even  by  steamers,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  stropgly 
from  a  northerly  direction.  Once  inside,  however,  it 
affords  excellent  anchorage  in  any  sort  of  weather. 

It  is  probable  that  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  into 
this  harbor  on  one  of  his  later  expeditions  to  the 
island;  in  any  case  he  was  evidently  impressed  by 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  locality,  for  here  he 
founded  the  first  city  of  Porto  Rico  —  Caparra.  Ita 
site  is  across  the  bay  from  San  Juan  and  immedi- 
ately south  of  it.  Caparra  stood  a  mile  or  more  in- 
land where  the  present  village  of  Viejo  contains  some 
of  its  ruins,  dating  from  1510.  Twelve  years  after 
this  date,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  San  Juan, 
or  Puerto  Rico,  as  it  was  originally  named,  and  Ca- 
parra fell  into  decay. 

SAN    JUAN A    TYPICAL    SPANISH-AMERICAI^    CITY. 

Looking  down  at  San  Juan  from  an  elevation  in 
the  Morro  Castle  one's  first  impression  is  that  of 
density.     It  is  a  closely  packed  aggregation  of  ma- 
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sonry  scarcely  relieved  anywhere  by  vegetation.  The 
Btreete  are  narrow  as  a  rule  and  almost  lost  in  a 
bird's-eye  view.  The  general  eflFect  avoids  monotony, 
however,  by  reason  of  the  variegated  colors  of  the 
buildings.  Stone  is  the  principal  material  employed, 
but  nowhere  is  its  native  hue  intact.  The  walls  are 
treated  with  the  brightest  tints  —  blue,  yellow,  green, 
pink  —  and  the  roofs  finished  with  rich  red  tiles, 
but  the  effect  is  not  at  all  garish  under  the  tropical 
sun.  Few  buildings,  and  no  private  dwellings,  as- 
cend beyond  two  stories.  An  iron  balcony  is  an 
ever-present  feature  of  the  houses.  The  roofs  are 
invariably  flat  or  depressed.  The  absence  of  chim- 
neys and  of  glazed  windows;  the  jalousied  verandas, 
and  shuttered  apertures,  combine  to  produce  an 
oriental  totU  ensemble. 

The  Spaniards  occupied  only  the  upper  story  of 
their  houses ;  the  lower  was  given  over  to  negroes,  a 
filthy  crowd  of  whom  might  be  found  herding  under 
the  quarters  of  the  best  families  of  the  city.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  arrangement  was  fearfully 
unsanitary,  but  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Porto  Rico. 
Indeed  the  practice  prevailed  in  Manila  and  other 
populous  Spanish  cities  in  the  tropics,  and  had  its 
origin  in  the  custom  of  the  mother  country,  where 
centuries  ago  the  wealthy  were  used  to  house  their 
servants  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  mansion. 

San  Juan  is  built  up  as  compactly  as  New  York 
and,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  upon  a  somewhat 
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similarly  shaped  piece  of  land.  Its  streets  are  clean 
and,  although  narrow  according  to  modem  standards^ 
broader  than  those  of  old  Havana,  or  Manila.  They 
run  at  right  angles,  six  of  them  east  and  west  and 
seven  in  the  other  directions,  forming  r^ular  squares. 
Tlie  sidewalks,  like  those  in  all  old  Spanish  cities, 
at  home  or  abroad,  are  inconveniently  scanty,  so  much 
so  in  places  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  one  perscm 
to  pass  another.  Three  of  the  streets,  the  Princesa, 
Govadonga,  and  Puerto  de  Tierra,  are  beautified  by 
shade-trees  and  broaden  out  in  plazas,  like  the  smaller 
city  parks  of  our  large  American  centers. 

THE   CITY   IS  CROWDED   AND  UNSAXITABY. 

But  for  the  saving  influence  of  the  trades,  whose 
purging  breezes  blow  strong  and  constant  through 
the  town,  San  Juan  would  be  a  veritable  plague- 
spot  ;  and  with  full  allowance  for  this  and  other  cal- 
culable factors  in  sanitation,  such  as  the  rapid  ocean 
current  which  circulates  through  the  harbor,  and  a 
good  drainage  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
comparatively  low  mortality  under  existing  condi- 
tions which,  in  some  respect^  are  worse  than  those 
that  prevailed  in  Havana  before  Waring  and  Gorgas 
took  that  city  in  hand.  There  are  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  within  the  walls,  a  number 
which  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  dwellings  to  the  ut- 
most.    Three-fourths  of  this  crowd  is  composed  of 
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negroes  and  mulattoes  —  the  ground  floor  contingent 
—  so  that  fifteen  thousand  or  more  of  the  population 
are  conapelled  to  make  shift  with  the  same  amount 
of  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  favored  five 
thousand.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
dwelling  —  and  they  are  never  more  than  two  stories 
in  height  —  in  San  Juan  is  practically  twelve,  which 
is  twice  as  many  as  the  average  for  Ponce,  or  Maya- 
guez.  The  city  has  no  water-system  and,  in  the  past, 
attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency  have  met  with  fail- 
ure. The  people  have  been  dependent  upon  rain- 
water which  is  caught  and  stored  in  cisterns  placed 
in  the  patio,  or  central  court-yard  —  an  essential 
part  of  a  Spanish  house.  These  cisterns  are  ideal 
breeding  places  for  disease-carrying  mosquitoes  and 
they  are  liable  to  contamination  from  another  source. 
The  vaults  which,  in  the  absence  of  sewerage,  are 
the  permanent  depositories  of  human  excreta,  are 
also  in  the  patio,  and  generally  in  close  proximity  to 
tlie  cistern.  Tlie  town  is  alive  with  insects  and  ver- 
min, mosquitoes  and  fleas  being  incessant  pests.  Epi- 
demics are  frequent;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  place  is  ever  free  from  them.  Of 
course  such  a  condition  would  not  be  long  tolerated 
under  an  American  administration  and  as  remedial 
measures,  to  be  effective,  must  be  radical,  we  may 
look  for  complete  reformation,  and  not  a  little  trans- 
formation, in  San  Juan  l)efore  long. 

The  fine  old  moated  and  battlemented  walls  enclose 
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the  stone-built  city  which  includes  all  the  principal 
buildings.  The  overflow  lies  just  outside  in  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Marina  and  Port  of  Spain,  each  having 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  also  two 
suburbs,  San  Turce  and  Catano,  the  latter  directly 
across  the  bay  to  the  south  and  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  ferry.  In  these  outlying  districts  frame  structures 
are  prevalent. 

THE  SUBURBS  ARE  ATXaACTIVE  AND  HEALTHY. 

There  are  several  gates  in  the  walls,  most  of  them 
giving  upon  the  sea-front,  but  only  one  road  leading 
out  of  the  city.  This  "  road  leads  into  the  country, 
at  first  through  open  pasture,  then  dipping  towards 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  where  it  is  bordered  with  cocoa- 
palms  that  increase  in  number  as  the  distance  length- 
ens from  the  town.  Here  and  there  is  a  little  vil- 
lage, full  of  shops  and  drinking  booths,  where  the 
people  come  from  the  city  to  drink  and  pass  the  time 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  Sundays.  Beyond,  is  an- 
other broad  waste,  then  the  outer  fort  at  the  bridge 
is  reached,  where  the  stream  and  shore  are  bordered 
vdth  mangroves.  In  the  distance  is  a  misty  moun- 
tain, some  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  from 
this  circle  around  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hills 
and  hillocks,  forming  a  panorama  of  exceeding  love- 
liness. These  hills  approach  the  shore,  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  as  they  near  it,  flecked  with 
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every  shade  and  shadow  of  cloud  and  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  A  village  shows  here  and  there  in  a  valley; 
the  cocoa-palms  stand  in  long  golden  ranks  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  There  are  few  VteeSy  however,  in 
town,  save  in  the  plaza,  a  palm  on  the  Marina,  and 
at  the  casa  hlaaica,  the  house  of  De  Leon."  * 

To  re-enter  the  walls:  The  fortifications  are  re- 
markably fine  specimens  of  medisBval  military  archi- 
tecture in  good  preservation.  They  embrace  four 
citadels,  the  oldest  of  which,  San  Catalina,  was  be- 
gun in  1534.  The  foundations  of  the  Morro  were 
laid  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
the  castle  was  not  finished  until  near  the  close  of  it, 
when  the  incursions  of  the  buccaneers,  who  more 
than  once  overran  the  city,  made  additional  defenses 
imperatively  necessary.  This  is  the  principal  forti- 
fication and  after  it  the  citadel  of  San  Cristobal, 
which  dates  from  1751. 

The  walled-city  contains  many  large  and  hand- 
some buildings,  amongst  which  the  churches  and 
convents  are  the  most  attractive.  There  is  a  semi- 
nary, a  large  orphan  asylum  and  a  few  other  eleemo- 
synary institutions,  the  beneficiaries  of  which  were 
too  often,  under  the  old  regime,  members  of  well- 
to-do  families. 

San  Juan  has  its  full  complement  of  the  fantasti- 


*  In  the  Wake  of  Columbus.     Frederick  A.  Ober,   Boston, 
1803. 
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cally  named  societies,  so  numerous  in  eveiy  Spanish 
city,  whose  professed  purpose  is  benevolence,  whilst 
their  chief  achievement  is  pleasure.  All  classes  be- 
long to  these  organizations,  which  divert  their  mem- 
bers with  frequent  balls,  picnics,  and  other  diver- 
sions. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

The  social  life  of  San  Juan  delights  the  visitor  by 
its  generous  hospitality  and  spontaneous .  good-fel- 
lowship. The  Creole  residents  take  the  world  easily 
and  endeavor  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  as  possible 
out  of  existence.  The  stranger  is  readily  admitted 
to  their  midst,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render 
his  stay  among  them  as  pleasant  to  him  as  possible. 
The  men  have  the  genial  courtesy  of  the  Spaniard 
and  the  women  add  to  their  inherited  beauty  tme 
vianih'c  lamjiil^s(wl<'  accompanied  by  a  dignified 
praciousiioss  which  is  captivating. 

Something  of  the  manners  of  their  superiors  seems 
to  have  passed  to  the  common  people,  for  they  are 
always  good-natured,  polite,  and  respectful.  In  fact> 
a  West  Indian  nep^ro  is  generally  very  like  our  good 
old-fashioned  southern  **  darky,"  and  entirely  unlike 
the  metamorphosed  nondescript  of  our  northern 
states. 

The  most  picturesque  and  interesting  structure  in 
San  Juan  is  the  Casa  Blanca,  built  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon  to  serve  as  palace  and  castle.     It  stands  by 
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the  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Morro,  and  behind 
it  lies  a  tropical  garden  containing  a  row  of  palms 
which  mark  the  spot  from  every  point  of  view. 

THE    HISTORIC   CASA   BI.\NCA. 

An  ancient  wall,  built  when  the  foundations  were 
laid,  protects  the  casa  from  the  bay,  over  which  the 
windows  look  upon  a  lovely  view.  Within  these  old 
walla  the  grim  conquistador  supported  a  semi-bar- 
baric form  of  state.  Ilere  He  partitioned  the  island 
among  his  ruthless  followers.  From  here  he  often 
set  out  with  his  ferocious  bloodhound,  "  BerezUlo," 
which  had  been  fitter  named  "  Bercebu,"  to  hunt 
Indians.  His  master  carried  the  brute  upon  the  pay- 
roll as  a  man-at-arms,  but  the  miserable  Caribs,  who 
had  seen  it  tear  men  to  shreds,  believed  it  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  devil.  From  these  casements  the 
fast  aging  veteran  must  have  looked  out  toward  the 
horizon  and  indulged  wild  speculations  anent  the 
fabled  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth.  It  was  from 
here  he  set  out  in  search  of  those  elusive  springs  and 
it  was  hither  he  strove  to  return  when  dying  of  the 
mortal  wound  received  in  Florida.  It  was,  how- 
ever, on  the  soil  of  Cuba  that  the  rough  old  soldier 
breathed  his  last  His  body  was  placed  in  the  leaden 
casket  commonly  used  at  that  time  and  carried  to 
Porto  Rico,  where  it  was  deposited  beneath  the  altar 

of  the  church  of  San  Juan.     There  it  reste<l  in  tho 
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caro  of  tho  Dominicans  until  1863,  when  it  was 
raised  and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  pre- 
paratory to  reburial  beneath  a  proposed  monument 
Like  many  another  Spanish  project  this  was  never 
put  into  effect  and  the  casket  still  lies  in  the  chapel, 
or  did  so  recently,  awaiting  re-sepulture.  It  is 
bound,  and  sealed  with  the  mimicipal  arms.  His 
epit4iph  reads:  ^^  This  narrow  grave  contains  the 
remains  of  a  man  who  was  a  Lion  by  name,  and 
much  more  by  his  deeds."  The  double  enlende  is 
susceptible  of  extension  to  embrace  a  meaning  whidi 
would  have  ensured  the  epitaph  the  ready  subscrip- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  the  Indians  who  survived 
their  conqueror. 

THE  PICTURESQUE  PORT  OF  PONCE. 

Ponce,  on  the  south  coast,  is  connected  with  the 
capital  by  a  fine  road  which  traverses  the  island  di- 
afT^nially  and  branches  to  other  large  to^vns  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Ponce  is  the  second  city  of  Porto 
I{io>.  It  has  a  totfll  population  of  about  twenty- 
ei^ht  thonsaiul,  half  of  which,  like  that  of  San  Juan> 
is  colored.  There  are  several  adjacent  pueblos  whose 
inhabitants,  if  included  in  the  population  returns  of 
Ponce,  ^^•^^llld  increase  the  figures  by  three  or  four 
thousand.  The  city  was  founded  in  1752,  upon  the 
site  of  a  settlement  which  had  been  made  more  than 
a  hundreil  years  l)efore,  and  lacks  the  historic  inter- 
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est  of  San  Juan.  It  is  built  inland  about  two  miles^ 
and  a  broad,  well-kept  highway  connects  it  with 
Playa  de  Ponce,  which  is  its  port.  The  Playa,  or 
shore-town,  has  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
are  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  city  of  Ponce 
by  the  official  census.  The  port  is  spacious  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  vessels  drawing  twenty-five 
feet.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  the  office 
of  the  port-captain,  and  the  various  consular  agents. 

Ponce  may  be  considered  the  most  healthful  and 
the  most  picturesque  city  in  the  island.  It  stands 
in  an  extensive  plain  with  beautiful  surroundings 
and  both  good  taste  and  convenience  have  been  con- 
sulted in  laying  out  the  town  and  in  the  construction 
of  its  buildings.  It  has  a  good  supply  of  water 
conveyed  through  an  aqueduct,  and  cool  sea-breezes 
mitigate  the  high  temperature.  The  country  round 
about  is  devoid  of  fever-breeding  wastes,  being  given 
over  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and 
oranges,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle.  The  people  of 
Ponce  have  allowed  themselves  ample  elbow-room 
and  have  liberally  planted  trees  about  their  pretty 
town.  In  the  central  district  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  brick  and  stone ;  in  the  suburbs  wood  is  the  rule. 
The  architecture  is  characterized  by  variety  and  or- 
namental effect. 

Ponce  contains  the  usual  public  establishments 
and  several  factories  devoted  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee. 
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Majaguez,  the  third  citj  of  commercial  impo: 
ance  of  Porto  Rico,  dates  from  the  middle  of  t 
eighteenth  centuiy.  It  is  situated  nearly  midw 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  western  face 
the  island.  It  hag  a  population  of  slightly  more  tb 
fifteen  thousand,  composed  mainly  of  whites.  T 
local  industries  are  insignificant,  but  a  large  shi 
ping  business  ia  carried  on  at  this  point.  Sugi 
coffee,  and  fruit,  are  exported  in  great  qaantiti 
principally  to  the  United  States.  The  impor 
which  include  hea\'y  consignments  of  flour,  ore  a] 
considerable.  These  interests  engage  the  attenti 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city  is  connect 
by  rail  with  the  historic  town  of  Aguadilla  to  t 
north,  and  similar  communication  with  Lares,  in  t 
interior,  is  projected. 

Mnyagiiez  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  picturesq 
situation  and  a  salubrious  climate.  The  contiguoi 
well-waterpd  plain  ia  one  of  the  best  cultivated  i 
gions  in  the  island  and  yields  much  of  the  produ 
that  furnishes  the  business  of  the  port. 

AGUAmi.L.\,    THE    ANCIENT    CAPITAL. 

Apnadilla,  the  point  at  which  Ponce  de  Leon  fi: 
landed  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Indiana,  is  t 
port  of  the  northwest  portion  of  Porto  Rico  and  li 
a  businpsa  chiefly  in  fish  and  fruit.  In  the  neij 
boring  country   the   ataple  crops  of  the  island  s 
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every  Spanish- Americas  Unm.  It  aervee  as  »  I*!*;- 
grDumi]  for  Hie  children  and  a  peopral  resort  for  fte 
inhabitanN. 
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produced.  Agnadilla  is  a  small  town,  with  perhaps 
six  thousand  inhabitants^  but  a  very  pretty  little 
place.  The  pleasant  dwellings  stand  in  the  shade  of 
beautifid  trees  and  the  plaza  —  ever-present  feature 
of  these  Spanish- American  towns  —  is  exceptionally 
well-tended  and  attractive. 

Arecibo,  a  port  on  the  north  coast,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  thousand,  is  the  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  rich  section  of  country.  It  has  no  har- 
bor, the  open  roadstead  being  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  wind.  In  the  absence  of  a  road,  freight 
was  poled  down  the  river  in  a  slow  and  laborious 
manner.  At  the  bar  it  was  transferred  to  lighters 
and  so  carried  to  the  ships.  However,  such  condi- 
tions are  rapidly  passing,  and  the  district  will  soon 
be  tapped  by  a  railroad.  The  extension  of  com- 
munication must  prove  the  ruin  of  Arecibo,  for  with 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  traffic  will  surely  seek  a 
port  enjoying  greater  facilities  for  shipping. 

Mona,  Culebra,  and  Vieques,  are  islands  politically 
dependent  upon  Porto  Eico.  The  first  lies  off  the 
west  coast  and  the  two  latter  off  the  east. 

Mona,  signifying  a  female  monkey,  is  situated  in 
the  channel  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  flowing  be- 
tween Porto  Eico  and  San  Domingo.  Its  entire 
coast-line  is  rimmed  by  high  perpendicular  white 
cliffs  full  of  holes  and  caves.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  topping  a  projecting  bluff,  is  a  hufire 
overhanging  rock  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
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at  the  instant  of  plunging  into  the  sea.  This  is  a 
familiar  landmark  with  seamen  who  navigate  these 
waters  and  they  have  named  the  natural  curiosity, 
Caigo-o-nO'caigo,  "  Shall  I  fall  or  shall  I  not?*' 

VIEQUES  CONTAINS  VALUABLE  HABBOB8. 

Culebra  and  Vieques  lie  near  each  other  in  the 
passage  between  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  former  is  about  seven  miles  long  by  four  in 
breadth.  It  has  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
which  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  St.  Thomas. 

Vieques,  sometimes  called  Crab  Island,  is  twenty 
miles  long  and  about  four  miles  broad.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  pleasant  climate.  The  inhabitants, 
numbering  about  three  thousand,  raise  sugar-cane 
and  breed  cattle.  The  island  has  two  ports  and  three 
or  four  good  harbors  on  the  south  side.  Owing  to 
these  advantages  it  was  formerly  a  shipping  point 
for  the  produce  and  an  entrepot  for  the  imports  of 
the  mainland,  but  the  business  was  discontinued 
about  ten  years  ago  and  two  mercantile  houses  that 
were  located  here  closed  their  offices. 

All  the  towns  of  Porto  Rico  of  any  consequence 
are  upon  the  coast.  There  are  a  few  ports  which 
have  not  been  mentioned,  doing  a  small  trade  and 
with  a  scanty  population. 
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Whilst  there  are  no  large  towns  in  the  interior  the 
country  is  dotted  over  with  numerous  pueblog,  or 
villages,  each  being  the  center  of  an  agricultural 
community.  Each  has  its  plaza,  its  church,  town- 
hall,  and  shops.  A  few  professional  men  and  minor 
government  officials  make  up  a  small  society  of  re- 
fined persons  among  whom  the  cura  is  usually  a 
leader.  The  absence  of  hotels  may  not  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  paucity  of  travelers,  but  must  be  ac- 
cepted as,  in  a  great  measure,  indicative  of  the  uni- 
versal hospitality  of  the  islanders. 

nUBAL  LIFE   IN    THE    ISLAND. 

Aside  from  these  village  communities,  the  rural 
population  includes  a  great  number  of  peasants  — 
white  and  colored  —  living  in  comparative  isolation, 
whose  cabins  are  scattered  over  the  entire  face  of 
the  country.  A  large  proportion  —  probably  a  large 
majority  —  of  these  are  practically  squatters,  with  no 
better  title  to  their  little  holdings  than  one  which  is 
supported  by  a  continuous  occupation,  extending  in 
the  case  of  many  giharos  through  two  or  tliree  genera- 
tions. An  industrial  movement,  such  as  that  at  pres- 
ent taking  place  in  Cuba,  or  any  other  involving  the 
transfer  of  large  tracts  of  land,  would  probably  en- 
tail the  dispossession  of  thousands  of  this  class. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  the  country 
was  apportioned  by  royal  grants  among  a  handful  of 
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Spanish  grandees^  who  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  to  turn  their  leagues  to  good  aooount 
They  were  soldiers,  bureaucrats,  gentlemen  of  leisurey 
adventurers  —  anything  but  agriculturists.  Fur- 
thermore, previous  to  the  eighteenth  century  this 
class  had  little  thought  of  any  enterprise  but  min- 
ing, by  means  of  which  all  hoped  to  acquire 
speedy  wealth  and  return  to  "  the  peninsular."  The 
experience  of  their  countrymen  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
kept  this  dream  alive  with  the  Spaniards  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba  long  after  experience  should  have 
taught  them  the  futility  of  it.  Thus  the  lands,  of 
wliich  the  title  rested  with  the  Crown  until  towards 
tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remained  un- 
til led  and  uncleared.  Meanwhile  inmiigrants  from 
the  provinces  of  Spain  were  arriving  in  Porto  Rico 
in  considerable  numbers.  They  were  penniless  peas- 
ant«t,  lacking  the  enterprise  and  energy,  even  though 
the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  them,  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  islands.  Although  the  country 
was  for  the  most  part  barren  wilderness,  these  new- 
comers could  not  hew  out  homesteads  for  themselves 
as  did  our  pioneers  in  the  west  Every  rood  of  land 
was  in  the  possession  of  some  landlord  who  might 
not  make  any  use  of  it,  but  who  would,  nevertheless, 
exact  tlie  utmost  possible  compensation  from  the  set- 
tler upon  his  property,  and  the  immigrant  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  onerous  terms,  often  entailing 
indebtedness  through  generations. 
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Says  General  Davis:  "As  immigrants  arrived 
they  were  unable  to  secure  holdings  and  became  the 
proteges  or  dependents  of  the  great  landlords.  This 
class  ^*  [the  peasant  immigrants]  "  appears  in  the 
early  census  returns  under  the  name  of  agregadas.* 

THE  PIONSEB  PEASANT  8ETTLEB& 

"  These  people^  who  in  the  United  States  could 
be  styled  landless  squatters,  constituted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population.  Under  these  con- 
ditions a  sort  of  peonage  grew  up,  for  the  poor  soon 
became  debtors  of  the  proprietors  and  were  held  to  la- 
bor until  the  debt  was  paid.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  of 
Spanish-America,  the  legal  status  of  this  servitude 
was  so  recognized  and  enforced  that  the  child  in- 
herited the  debts  of  the  parent  and  was  also  held  to 
work  out  the  parental  indebtedness.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  proprietors  to  keep  the  peon  in  debt, 
and  so  a  sort  of  slavery  resulted,  of  which  vestiges 
exist  to  this  day  in  fact,  although  the  practices  are 
not  recognized  by  law.  As  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  negroes  and  their  descendants  ever  raised 
themselves  above  the  laboring  class,  it  results  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Porto  Rico  are  still  of  the  laborer  or  servant 
class." 


Lack-lands. 
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Field  Marshal  O'Beilljy  who  had  served  as  goy- 
emor  of  Louisiana  and,  later,  as  military  commander 
in  Cuba,  was  commissioned  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
investigate  conditions  in  Porto  Bioo,  and  reported  as 
follows,  in  1765 :    **  The  small  progress  made  by  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
it  never  had  a  code  of  law  conducive  to  prosperity, 
and  that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
island  have  been  in  the  hands  of  soldiers,  accuB- 
tomed  only  to  arms  and  warfare,  and  among  these 
were  numbers  of  seamen,  sailors,  and  stowaways, 
who   had    deserted    from   every   vessel   which   had 
touched  the  island.     These  people^  lazy  as  a  class, 
unrestrained  by  the  Government,  extended  over  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Porto  Kico,  built  them- 
selves miserable  hovels,  and  with  two  or  three  plan- 
tains, together  with  native  fruits  and  the  number 
of  cattle  which  roamed  among  the  mountains,  they 
procured  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  and  some  meat,  and 
upon  these  lived  and  so  even  now  continue.     These 
men  were  worthless  and  lazy,  they  possessed  no  im- 
plements, had  no  knowledge  of  agriculture,  had  no 
one  to  assist  them  in  their  work  or  aid  in  clearing 
the  forests;  therefore  how  could  they  advance?     To 
encourage  such  laziness  there  was  the  balmy  climate 
which  required  little  clothing,  and  they  were  con- 
tent to  wear  an  ordinary  wide  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  which  latter  reached  only  to  the  knees.     In 
such  a  mode  of  living  there  could  exist  no  motive  for 
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emulation.  Then,  again,  the  fecundity  of  the  earth 
and  the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  all  tended  to  in- 
crease such  a  condition  of  affairs.  With  five  days' 
work  a  whole  family  can  secure  enough  plantains 
to  serve  them  a  year,  and  with  bread  made  from  the 
flour  of  the  cassava,  the  milk  of  cows,  a  little  com, 
and  wild  fruits,  they  are  contented." 

With  very  slight  modification  this  statement  of  the 
conditions  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  might  be  applied  to  the  present 
day.  The  prospect  of  any  considerable  change  is  no 
greater  now — in  some  respects  it  is  less — than  it  was 
then.  The  twentieth  century  gibaro  is  not  one  whit 
different  from  his  early  progenitor  and  his  oppor* 
tunities  are  very  much  curtailed,  whilst  his  facili- 
ties for  loafing  are  somewhat  enhanced. 

EAIKLT  AQBAXLAIX  DIFFICULTIES. 

Count  O'Eeilly  goes  on  to  discuss  certain  remedial 
measures  which  had  been  attempted.  "  The  gov- 
ernors who  were  cognizant  of  these  evils  and  desired 
to  remedy  them  believed  that  such  would  result  from 
the  distribution  of  land  among  the  poor,  who  prom- 
ised to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the  governor,  with- 
out thought  that  the  propositions  were  impracticable, 
accepted  them.  .  .  .  What  was  realized  from 
this  system  ?  Nothing.  Before  the  division  there 
was  more  than  enough  land   for  them  and  many 
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others,  but  afterwards  they  merely  produced  the  same 
as  before.  Everybody  was  a  cultiyator,  and  each 
possessed  the  same  fruits  as  the  others.  There  was 
no  market,  no  interior  commerce,  no  reciprocal  de- 
pendence, and,  of  the  land  thus  distributed,  not  one- 
twentieth  part  has  been  changed." 

Fray  Inigo,  who  wrote  at  about  the  same  time, 
does  not  endorse  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Field 
Marshal.  The  former  imagined  that  he  saw  a  solu« 
tion  to  the  problem  in  a  complete  re-apportionment 
of  the  lands  among  the  population,  giving  to  each 
family  a  small  holding.  "  Thus  all  classes  —  land- 
less squatters,  free  slaves,  liberated  convicts,  dis- 
charged soldiers,  vagrants,  and  adventurers  —  oould 
find  themselves  sufficiently  provided  for  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country."  The  good  priest  fails,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  a  method  of  eradicating  the  inherent 
tendency  of  the  poor  white  and  the  negro  to  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  ease  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  ^the  conclusion  that  so 
long  as  the  proceeds  of  labor  are  not  indispensable 
to  his  simple  existence,  the  gibaro,  upon  whom  the 
agricultural  industries  of  Porto  Rico  are,  and  must 
remain,  largely  dependent,  will  not  work.  The  earn- 
ings of  one  week,  with  the  addition  of  native  fruits 
and  roots  that  may  be  had  for  the  gathering,  suffice 
to  support  him  and  his  family  in  idleness  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  he  may  generally  be  relied  upon 
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to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
enjoy  life  after  the  fashion  in  which  he  delights. 

THE  ANOMALOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOB  QUESTION. 

The  increase  in  the  wages  of  farm-laborers  that 
followed  the  American  occupation  has  not  proved  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
these  people,  but  has  rather  increased  their  scope 
for  the  indulgence  of  indolence.  From  a  rural  pop- 
ulation that  ought  to  yield  a  large  surplus  of  labor, 
planters  can  not  secure  a  sufficiency  of  field-hands. 
With  more  than  half  a  million  laborers,  or  persons 
belonging  properly  to  that  class,  in  the  island,  the 
condition  is  strikingly  anomalous. 

During  the  past  few  years  thousands  of  Porto 
Ricans  have  been  carried  to  Hawaii  to  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations  under  exceedingly  liberal  contracts 
and  at  wages  approximating  the  average  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States.  This  movement  will 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  congestion  in  Porto 
Rico  and  may  have  an  ultimate  favorable  bearing 
upon  the  local  labor  situation. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  have  to  exercise  the 
most  constant  vigilance  in  order  to  exclude  the  negro 
laborers  of  the  neighboring  islands.  The  West  In- 
dies contain  four  millions  or  more  of  blacks  and  mn- 
lattoes  who  can  not  earn  more  than  half  the  dailv 
wage  offered  to  the  same  class  in  Porto  Rico  and 
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who  if  allowed  to  do  so,  would  crowd  into  the  island 
by  tens  of  thousands.  There  are  already  a  few  thou- 
sand foreign  negroes  in  the  country  between  whom 
and  the  native  laborers  there  has  been  friction  that 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  the  police. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Early  Industries  of  Porto  Rico  —  The  Growth  of  Sugar 
Cultivation  —  The  Need  of  Irrigation  and  Higher  Culti- 
vation—  The  Future  of  the  Industry  Depends  on  New 
Methods  — Coffee  — The  Decline  of  Coffee  Culture  —  The 
•  Uncertain  Feature  of  the  Industry  —  Method  of  Coffee  Cul- 
tivation—  Preparing  the  Berry  for  the  Market  —  Tobacco 
—  Growth  of  the  Tobacco  Trade  —  The  Possibilities  of  De- 
velopment —  Live-Stock  —  Other  Agricultural  Products  — 
Cocoanut  Products  —  A  Neglected  Resource  —  Our  First 
Legislation  for  the  Island  Admirably  Conceived  —  The 
Amended  Foraker  Act  is  a  Drag  to  the  Wheel  of  Progress. 

Agriculture  is  practically  the  only  occupation  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Tliere  are  no  manufac- 
turing industries  of  consequence  except  those  that 
are  incident  to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, in  which  category  would  fall  distillation  of 
rum,  grinding  of  sugar-cane,  and  cigar-making. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Porto  Eico  —  three  thousand 
six  hundred  square  miles  —  slightly  more  than  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  is  occupied  by  farms.  Something 
less  than  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  island  is  under  cultivation.  These  figures  are 
in  strong  contrast  with  those  for  Cuba,  where  the 
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farm-land  falls  short  of  thirty  per  cent  and  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation. 
The  condition  in  Porto  Rico  is  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  that  in  the  United  States,  where  sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  in  tilth.  When,  however,  we 
consider  the  extraordinary  density  of  the  population 
in  the  insular  possession,  the  proportion  of  its  culti- 
vated area  does  not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  it  should 
be.  In  comparison  with  the  condition  of  Illinois, 
for  instance,  Porto  Rico  seems  to  be  almost  back- 
ward in  this  respect  The  State  has  a  rural  popula- 
tion of  about  forty  to  the  square  mile,  as  compared 
with  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  island, 
yet  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  former  ter- 
ritory is  under  cultivation. 

The  average  size  of  the  farm  in  Porto  Rico  is 
about  forty-five  cuerdas  (a  cuerda  being  very  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  an  acre)  and  the  average  propor- 
tion of  a  farm  nnder  cultivation,  twelve  cuerdas.  In 
Cuba  the  corresponding  figures  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  and  thirteen  respectively.  In  general  the 
farms  in  the  western  portion  of  the  island  are  smaller 
and  have  a  larger  proportional  cultivated  area  than 
in  the  eastern  half  and  the  coastal  regions  of  the 
north  and  south. 

Nearly  half  the  cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  coffee, 
Humacao  and  Bayamon  being  the  only  departments 
in  which  sugar-cane  receives  more  attention  than  the 
berry.     The  principal  coffee  districts  are  those  of 
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Mayagaez^  Arecibo,  Fonoe,  and  Guajama.  Sugar- 
cane is  raised  mainly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coast  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  southeast- 
em  portions  of  Uie  island,  the  greatest  production 
being  credited  to  Ponce  and  Humacao* 

THE  EABLT  INDUSTRIES  OF  POBTO  BIOO. 

The  early  exports  of  Porto  Rico,  aside  from  gold, 
were  ginger,  indigo,  dye-woods,  and  hides,  but  the 
aggregate  quantity  in  any  one  year  was  inconsid- 
erable previous  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Count 
O'Reilly  and  Cordova  both  comment  on  the  paucity 
of  Porto  Rico's  trade  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  latter  states  that  in  1761  but  four 
vessels  came  to  the  island  from  Spain.*  They 
brought  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pesos  and 
returned  with  cargoes  of  hides  and  sugar. 

Sugar  was  introduced  from  San  Domingo  in  the 
first  years  of  the  colony.  It  was  the  variety  called 
Creole  cane  for  which  the  Otahite  species  was  sub- 
stituted about  one  hundred  years  later.  During  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  industry  nothing  but  mo- 
lasses was  produced  from  the  cane,  but  in  1548  a 
sugar  factory  was  established  near  Bayamon.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  number 
of  sugar-mills  was  increased  with  Government  assist- 


*  No  other  nation  was  permitted  to  trade  with  the  island. 
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ance,  to  eleven,  having  an  output  of  375,000  pounds 
of  the  finished  product.  In  1602  the  production 
had  decreased  to  one-fifth  of  the  above-mentioned 
quantity,  whereas  the  output  of  ginger  was  repre- 
sented by  precisely  the  figures  from  which  sugar  had 
fallen.  It  had  been  found  that  a  greater  profit  was 
derivable  from  the  cultivation  of  the  former  plant, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  island. 

Father  Inigo  states  that  in  1776  the  number  of 
cattle  was  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  agricultural  products  in  pounds  were 
as  follows :  Sugar,  273,725 ;  cotton,  111,875 ;  coffee, 
1,126,225;  rice,  2,009,650;  com,  1,550,600;  tobacco^ 
701,750;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses^ 
The  distillation  of  rum  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  island  and  ginger  and 
indigo,  which  had  formerly  been  important  products^ 
did  not  figure  at  all  in  the  returns. 

THE    GROWTH    OF   SUGAR   CULTIVATIONT. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  better 
variety  of  cane  was  introduced  to  the  island  and 
soon  afterwards  steam  mills  be^an  to  be  employed 
in  the  process  of  extraction.  These  changes  gave  a 
stronger  impetus  to  the  industry  and  in  1810  the 
production  had  increased  to  3,796,900  pounds.  In 
1828,  the  exports  of  cane  products  amoimted  to  18,- 
782,675  pounds  of  sugar,   3,401  hogsheads  of  mo- 
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lasses,  and  437  hogsheads  of  rum.  According  to 
Colonel  Flinter,  the  sugar  yield  per  acre  was  three 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  more  than  double  the 
output  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Meanwhile  the  distillation  of  rum  had  become  an 
established  industry,  and  it  continued  to  expand  for 
many  years.  In  1898,  there  were  almost  two  hun- 
dred distilleries  in  operation  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  1,615,075  gallons.  In  the  same  year 
thirteen  thousand  gallons  of  bay  rum  were  exported. 

The  great  depression  in  the  sugar  industry  which 
embraced  the  entire  West  Indies  affected  Porto  Rico 
much  less  severely  than  it  did  other  islands  in  which 
cane  was  the  staple  crop.  Several  of  these  have  been 
reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  from  which  no  immedi- 
ate relief  is  in  prospect.  Porto  Rico,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  way  of  emerging  from  the  situation 
with  great  profit  to  herself.  Indeed,  whilst  the  cane- 
sugar  industry  is  languishing  and  expiring  in  neigh- 
boring regions  the  Porto  Ricans  have  good  grounds 
for  the  hope  that  with  them  it  is  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  its  greatest  prosperity.  As  in  the  Philip- 
pines, American  occupation  produced  a  general  en- 
hancement of  prices  and  increase  of  wages.  In  re- 
spect of  the  latter  condition  Porto  Rico  is  placed  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  possessions,  where  Hindu  coolies 
are  employed  at  rates  considerably  lower  than  those 
that  prevail  in  the  American  colony.     In  Trinidad, 
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BarbadoeSy  and  Guiana,  the  labor  situation  was  very 
similar  to  what  it  is  in  Porto  Rico.  The  British 
islands  contained  a  large  shiftless  population  which 
should  have  been  more  than  equal  to  all  the  demands 
of  cultivation,  but  fell  far  short  of  meeting  them. 
The  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  satisfactorily  to 
the  planters,  by  the  importation  of  laborers  from  the 
East  Indies.  No  such  remedy  is,  however,  avail- 
able to  the  Porto  Bican  agriculturist  and  he  must 
resign  himself  to  paying  for  a  poor  quality  of  labor 
at  a  price  that  is  beyond  its  normal  value.  Apart 
from  this  imavoidable  economic  waste,  conditions 
are  altogether  in  favor  of  the  Porto  Bican  sugar 
planter,  who  can  enter  the  United  States  with  his 
product  under  tariff  advantages  which  place  him  out 
of  reach  of  competition  save  by  the  Hawaiian  pro- 
ducer. The  Porto  Bicans  are  alive  to  the  situation 
and  are  preparing  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  them  for  greatly 
expanding  their  sugar  industry. 

THE  NEED  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  HIGHER  CULTIVATION. 

The  entire  island  is  fringed  by  coastal  plains  suit- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  averaging  in 
depth  from  two  to  three  miles.  But  a  small  pro- 
portion of  this  area  has  hitherto  been  utilized  and 
if  it  were  to  be  fully  occupied  by  sugar  plantations 
the  output  of  Porto  Bico  would  be  enormously  in- 
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creased  but  not^  probably,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
for  which  a  market  could  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  In  some  sections  this  land  needs  to  be  irri- 
gated and  the  works  that  have  already  been  carried 
out  in  that  direction  give  promise  of  excellent  results 
from  the  extension  of  similar  operations.  Some  of 
the  most  fertile  sugar  lands  along  the  south  and 
west  coasts  are  at  present  unused  solely  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  water-supply, 

A  higher  degree  of  cultivation  must  also  accom- 
pany the  extension  of  sugar^^ne  area.  Heretofore 
Porto  Eican  planters  have  been  satisfied  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  fertility  and  recupera- 
tiveness  of  the  soil  without  extending  to  it  any  arti- 
ficial aids.  As  a  consequence  the  inevitable  decrease 
in  yield  is  noticeable.*  The  sugar  farms  of  Porto 
Rico  produce  an  average  crop  of  less  than  one  ton 
per  acre.  In  Hawaii,  where  the  planter  puts  per- 
haps fifty  dollars  per  acre  into  his  land  in  the  form 
of  fertilization  and  irrigation,  the  yield  is  five  times 
as  great  as  in  Porto  Rico  and  on  one  estate  has  an 
average  of  ten  tons  over  two  thousand  acres.  There 
is  no  question  that  a  similar  intense  degree  of  culti- 
vation would  insure  the  Porto  Rican  planter  an  out- 
put approximating  to  the  Hawaiian  average.  This 
is  not,  however,  to  be  looked  for  at  present.     What 


•  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was  one  and  a  half  tons. 
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advance  is  made  must  be  with  the  outlay  of  mod- 
erate capital,  which  will  readily  suffice  to  increase 
the  yield  to  two  or  three  tons  per  acre.  Improve- 
ment in  this  direction  affords  the  owner  of  a  sugar 
estnte  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  mini- 
mising the  effect  of  his  handicap  in  the  matter  of 
labor.  Indeed,  more  profitable  results  would  be 
achieved  by  closer  attention  to  the  existing  sugar 
farms  than  by  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation.* 
Greater  yield  of  cane  to  the  acre  and  increased  econ- 
omy in  extraction  are  the  desiderata. 


*  "  So  long  as  the  market  of  the  United  States  is  free  to 
Porto  Rican  products  and  is  heavily  taxed  for  foreign 
products,  cane-growing  and  sugar-making  wiU  prosper  and 
continue  to  increase  in  magnitude,  until  all  the  land  suited 
to  cane  is  farmed.  We  know  that  without  modern  machin- 
ery, fertilizers,  and  irrigation,  it  has  already  produced  170,- 
000  tons  in  one  year.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  yield  of  sugar 
of  the  cane  fields  of  T^uisiana  and  Hawaii  is  more  than 
doubled  by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  We  know  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  available  saccharine  in  the  cane  was  lost  in  1879 
and  is  now  in  many  mills;  but  with  better  machinery  and 
practice  this  can  be  saved.  It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  the  acreage  of  1879,  properly  cultivated,  fertilized,  and 
irrigated,  should  yield  double  the  tonnage  taken  off  in  the 
year  cited,  or  340,000  tons,  and,  if  the  extraction  is  carried 
up  to  10  per  cent  of  cane  weights,  which  is  easy,  we  should 
have  a  further  addition  to  the  extraction,  of  113,000  pounds, 
which,  added  to  the  above-stated  quantity,  would  give  a  yield 
of  more  than  450,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  in  sight,  and  no  more  land  cultivated  in  cane  than  for- 
merly." General  G.  W.  Davis,  former  Governor  of  Porto 
Rica 
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Concentration  in  larger  plantations  and  '^oen- 
trals  "  of  greater  capacity  would  effect  considerable 
economies.  There  is  an  observable  tendency  in  the 
former  direction  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  a  reform  in  the  latter.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  hundred  sugar  plantations  in 
the  island,  averaging  little  more  than  thirty  acres,  in 
size.  These  are  nearly  all  owned,  or  rented,  by 
whites,  few  of  whom,  however,  have  any  surplus 
capital,  or  any  prospect  of  securing  it  in  the  present 
state  of  their  credit  The  hurricane  of  1899  re- 
duced many  of  them  to  a  condition  verging  upon 
ruin,  and  they  have  since  had  diificulty  in  meet- 
ing the  interest  upon  mortgages  and  loans.  It 
would  seem  that  some  system  of  co-operate  amal- 
gamation might  be  devised  under  which  these  small 
holdings  could  be  worked  with  profit  to  the  present 
proprietors.  The  combination  of  a  number  of  ad- 
jacent farms  in  one  large  estate  under  a  general 
manager,  employing  the  former  independent  pro- 
prietors, should  prove  an  economical  arrangement 
Such  an  estate  could  command  the  capital  for  an 
adequate  central  mill  with  improved  machinery  and 
other  means  of  effecting  various  economies.  The 
numl)er  of  centrals  in  Porto  Rico  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  number  in  Cuba,  but  the  average  capacity  of 
the  former  is  little  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  that  of 
the  latter  and  the  cx>llective  capacity  only  about  one- 
tenth.     Even  in  Ilumacao,  where  the  centrals  are 
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much  larger  than  elsewhere,  the  average  daily  ca- 
pacity is  no  more  than  four  tons. 

BETTER  MACniNERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  FUTURE  SUC- 
CESS  OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

Another  factor  essential  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  industry  in  Porto  Eico  is  the  employment  of 
the  best  type  of  machinery  throughout  the  sugar 
districts.  At  present  nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  is 
ground  in  a  primitive  manner,  oxen  being  the  mo- 
tive power  engaged.  Few  of  the  estates  are  pro- 
vided with  steam  vacuum  plants  and  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  island  a  single  mill  that  can  compare  in 
the  completeness  of  its  outfit  with  one  of  a  dozen 
that  are  in  operation  in  Cuba.  Cane  sugar  can  be 
produced  with  as  much  economy  and  placed  upon 
the  market  at  as  low  a  price  as  beet  sugar  when  an 
equal  degree  of  intelligence  and  ingenuity  are  ex- 
ercised in  the  production,  and  the  former  can  meet 
the  competition  of  the  latter  successfully  in  an  open 
market.  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  —  and  it  will  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation  if  the  Philippines  are  not 
immediately  admitted  to  this  category  *  —  with  the 
advantage  of  a  protective  tariff  are  in  an  exceedingly 
favorable  position  to  find  in  the  United  States  a 
profitable  market  for  all  the  sugar  that  they  can 

♦  Vide  "  The  PhiUppines,"  by  the  author  of  the  present 
Tolume. 
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produce.  The  three  territories  mentioned  ahoxdd  in 
time  be  able  to  supply  America  with  all  the  sugar 
she  needs  to  import  and  every  facility  for  doing  so 
should  be  afforded  to  them. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  the  Porto  Bicans  that 
the  prospect  of  the  sugar  industry  is  so  bright,  for 
coincident  with  its  development  the  shadow  of  de- 
cline has  fallen  over  their  present  mainstay  —  coffee. 

COFFE^B. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  was  introduced  to  Porto 
Rico  by  the  French  and  Spanish  immigrants  fiom 
the  island  of  Haiti,  who,  being  in  general  men  of 
some  means,  were  able  to  tide  over  the  eight  years 
or  more  before  their  plantations  could  reach  full  de- 
velopment and  markets  be  opened  for  the  product. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  island  witnessed 
a  steady  but  slow  growth  in  the  industry,  which  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  Crown.  Up  to  the 
year  1876,  which  closed  the  first  century  of  coffee 
culture  in  Porto  Rico,  there  had  been  no  particular 
inducement  toward  much  extension  of  tlie  industry. 
Prices  had  fluctuated  but  little  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod, and  for  many  years  had  ruled  at  figures  that 
left  small  margin  to  the  planter.  In  1877  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  including  the  removal  of 
the  United  States  duty  on  the  article,  operated  to 
send  the  price  of  coffee  up  suddenly.    This  apparent 
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good  fortune  proved  to  be  about  the  worst  thing  that 
could  have  befallen  the  Porto  Bican  planters.    With 
the  berry  fetching  almost  twice  its  former  price  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  market  as  much  as 
possible  without  due  regard  to  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard of  quality.     The  result  was  that  Porto  Bico 
coffee  not  only  injured  its  good  reputation  in  coun- 
.  tries  which  had  been  steady  customers  for  a  long 
period,  but,  what  perhaps  was  worse,  created  a  bad 
one  in  the  United  States,  which  might  have  become 
a  valuable  market  othenvise.    At  the  same  .time,  an- 
ticipating a  continuance  of  the  demand  at  high  fig- 
ures, planters  went  into  debt  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  lands   and  tlie  area   of  cultivation   was 
largely  extended.    High  prices  and  a  satisfactory  dcf 
mand  continued  for  a  decade,  but  the  Porto  Bican 
planter  in  general  profited  little  by  the  ten  fat  years 
of  the  coffee  trade.     He  had  to  carry  a  burden  of 
enormous  interest  upon  his  mortgages  and  the  change 
of  monetary  basis  in  the  island  at  this  time  involved 
him   in  further  difficulties.     Then  came  the  war, 
with  its  incidental  misfortunes,  including  the  burn- 
ing of  plantations  and  their  looting  by   ladrones. 
With  the  close  of  the  conflict,  Porto  Rico  found  her 
old  markets  in  Spain  and  Cuba  practically  closed  by 
the  removal  of  the  differential  duties  in  favor  of 
colonial  coffee.     These  countries  had  taken  her  low 
grade  product,  but  when  she  tried  to  place  it  else- 
where the  cheap  Brazilian  berry  undersold  her.     In 
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1898  the  price  of  coffee  fell  throughout  the  world. 
Brazil  sold  at  five  cents  a  pound  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  best  grade  of  Porto  Rico  conunanded 
no  more  than  ten  cents,  whereas  fifteen  had  been  the 
lowest  selling  price  it  had  reached  in  many  years. 
The  Porto  Rican  coffee  planters  were  reduced  to 
sore  straits  when,  in  ISOO,  a  greater  calamity  than 
any  they  had  ever  experienced  befell  them.  The 
hurricane  of  St  Ciriaco,  on  August  the  eighth  of 
that  year,  struck  a  blow  to  the  industry  from  which 
it  has  never  recovered  and  in  all  probability  never 
will. 

TUB   DECLINE   OF   COFFEE   CT3XTUBE. 

The  average  yield  for  five  years,  1893-97,  had 
been  in  excess  of  fifty  million  pounds.  The  crop  of 
1898  approached  sixty-five  million  pounds.  An  ex- 
ceptionally large  har\'est  had  been  anticipated  in 
1899,  but  after  the  hurricane  had  done  its  destruc- 
tive work,  no  more  than  five  million  pounds  could 
be  gathered  for  export.  The  succeeding  year's  ship- 
ments fell  short  of  thirteen  million,  being  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  normal  output.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase,  but  the.  figures  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  those  for  ten  years  ago. and  strongly 
mark  the  decline  of  the  industry. 

If  colTee  has  any  future  in  Porto  Rico  it  must 
be  at  the  hands  of  corporate  capital.  The  individual 
planter  has  learned  that  he  cannot  produce  the  berry 
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in  competition  with  countries  wliere  exceedingly  cheap 
labor  prevails.  The  growers  of  Brazil,  Java,  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  Costa  Bico,  pay 
their  field-hands  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a  day,  about 
half  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  Porto  Rican  planter, 
who,  at  present  figures,  can  not  find  any  margin  of 
profit,  especially  not  when  his  plantation  is  laden 
with  a  heavy  mortgage  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest* 
The  only  hope  of  overcoming  these  diflSculties  would 
seem  to  lie  in  aggregation  of  plantations  with  ample 
capital  to  employ  modem  machinery  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses. Such  a  system  of  production  would  eJBFect 
economies  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  product, 
but  the  existing  state  of  the  trade  would  render  in- 
vestment in  the  Porto  Rico  coffee  industry  hazard- 
ous even  upon  such  lines. 

The  peasant  cultivator,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vided he  can  afford  to  await  the  period  of  fruition, 
or  is  able  to  rent  a  moderate  area  of  bearing  trees 
on  favorable  terms,  may  make  a  living  out  of  coffee, 
but  this  conclusion  presupposes  that  he  and  his  fam- 
ily will  perform  all  the  necessary  work.  Five  acres 
in  coffee  and  one  or  two  in  vegetables  will  comfort- 
ably support  a  family  of  five  or  six,  and  will  not 
entail  heavy  labor  upon  them.  No  machinery  is 
needed  and  the  only  tools  required  are  one  or  two 
inacheies  and  a  rude  pestle  and  mortar,  which  are 
fashioned  from  material  at  hand.  Tlie  best  equipped 
estates,  and  those  in  the  hands  of  owners  who  have 
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been  provident  and  conservative  and  are  consequently 
not  hopelessly  encumbered  with  debt,  will  -perhaps 
continue  to  hold  their  own  and  may  fall  upon  better 
days  as  the  result  of  some  unforeseen  turn  of  for- 
tune. 

THE  UNCERTAIN  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDUSTBY. 

The  Porto  Rican  product  is  admitted  by  experts 
to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate  that  a  market  can  not  be  established  in 
the  United  States  for  it.  The  planters  and  the  local 
administration  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  that 
end  in  the  past  few  years,  but  the  results  have  not 
boon  cneon raging.  It  is  only  at  the  prices  paid  for 
the  so-called  iloclia  and  Java  grades  that  the  insular 
article  could  l>e  profitably  sold.  Importers  who  are 
willing  to  admit  its  claim  in  the  matter  of  quality 
are  restrained  from  handling  it  on  account  of  its 
pocnliar,  but  not  unpleasant,  flavor,  for  which  the 
taste  must  lie  cultivated.  Tlioy  say,  in  effect,  "  Onr 
market  is  satisfied  with  the  present  supply.  Why 
should  vre  try  to  create  a  taste  for  something  else  at 
the  risk  of  seriously  distnrbinc:  the  trade?" 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  in- 
diiood  to  buy  Porto  Eioo's  coflFoo  there  is  no  hope 
for  lior  in  other  directions  and  she  must  resign  her- 
self, like  Ceylon,  to  abandonment  —  or  at  least  great 
abatement  —  of  the   industry;    and   as    Ceylon   has 
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found  a  satisfactory  solution  to  her  diflSculty  in  tea, 
so  may  Porto  Rico  in  sugar.* 

More  than  half  the  cultivated  area  of  the  island 
remains  in  coffee  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
methods  of  growing  and  preparing  it  for  market  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader. 

METHOD  OF  COFFEE   CULTIVATION. 

The  coffee  shrub  grows  to  a  height  of  about  three 
feet,  with  a  delicate  trunk,  generally  bifurcated  near 
the  ground,  dark  green  permanent  leaves,  and 
white,  fragrant  blossom,  resembling  that  of  the  jas- 
mine. It  bears  a  bright  green,  oblong  and  fleshy 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which,  as  it  ripens, 
turns  to  a  deep  red.  The  fruit  contains  two  of  the 
seeds  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  "  coffee  ber- 
ries.'^ These  are  so  firmly  united  that  they  some- 
times break  before  separating. 

The  coffee  lands  of  Porto  Rico  are  low-lying  hills 
with  a  soil  in  which  sand  predominates  and  fine 
clay  is  a  prominent  ingredient.  The  general  prac- 
tice is  to  depend  for  new  plants  upon  the  young 


•  The  Porto  Rican  authorities  are  employing  every  possi- 
ble means  to  resuscitate  the  coffee  industry  and  appear  to 
be  sanguine  of  success.  A  commendable  measure  looking  to 
this  end  is  the  establishment  of  governmental  control  over 
the  exports.  All  coffee  seeking  shipment  is  inspected  by  an 
official  who  has  the  right  to  return  it  to  the  planter  if  it 
does  not  conform  to  certain  standards  of  quality. 
10 
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shoots  that  spring  from  waif  seeds.  This  method 
is,  of  course,  more  or  less  haphazard,  and  the  more 
careful  cultivators  raise  their  plants  from  selected 
seed,  in  properly  prepared  beds.  The  seedlings  are 
cared  for  in  the  nursery  for  a  year,  or  eighteen 
months.  During  this  period,  the  seed-bed  has  been 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  watered,  and  protected  frc»n 
the  force  of  strong  winds,  its  location  having  been 
originally  determined  with  regard  for  suitable 
drainage  and  shade. 

When  ready  for  transplanting  the  shoots  wiU 
have  attained  a  height  of  about  eighty  centimeters. 
Before  being  moved  the  lower  and  middle  branches 
are  pruned  away  so  that  the  trunk  may  grow 
straight  and  its  fruit  hang  at  a  convenient  height 
for  picking.  The  young  plants  are  then  removed 
to  the  site  selected  for  the  future  grove.  This  must 
be  protected  from  the  full  force  of  wind  storms  and 
lies  so  that  water  will  freely  run  off  it.  Thus  ra- 
vines, hill-sides,  and  southern  exposures,  are  sought 
for  the  purpose.  Where  it  is  possible  to  employ  a 
plough  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  worked 
with  that  implement  before  planting  and  again  six 
months  afterwards.  Otherwise  it  must  be  hoed  to 
a  pood  depth. 

The  plants  are  set  out  at  intervals  of  two  and  a 
half  meters  along  parallel  lines  two  and  a  half 
meters  apart.  They  are  placed  in  deep  holes,  the 
soil  from  which  is  well  mixed  and  manured  before 
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being  returned.  Three  or  four  months  after  this 
planting,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  plants  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  thriving  and  replace  them  with 
others  of  the  same  size.  The  majority  of  coffee 
growers  are  satisfied  to  allow  their  shrubs  to  develop 
spontaneously  but  the  more  intelligent  and  thrifty, 
subject  them  to  a  careful  pruning  once  a  year  from 
the  time  they  are  three  years  old  and  by  this  means 
secure  a  larger  yield  and  keep  the  trees  in  a  more 
vigorous  condition.  In  the  matter  of  clearing  the 
ground  of  undergrowth,  a  similar  distinction  in 
methods  is  observable.  The  too-prevalent  practice 
of  cutting  down  the  trespassing  vegetation  with  a 
machete  entails  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  in  the 
long  run,  for  the  weeds  thus  curtailed  are  not  de- 
stroyed and  shortly  reassert  their  presence ;  whereas, 
the  method  employed  by  the  more  thorough  culti- 
vator, of  hoeing  to  a  considerable  depth,  has  the 
effect,  in  a  few  years,  of  utterly  destroying  the  per- 
nicious growth  and  thereafter  the  task  of  keeping 
the  land  clear  is  a  comparatively  easy  one. 

By  following  the  more  intelligent  and  careful 
lines  of  cultivation  the  planter  brings  his  trees  to 
full  development  and  fruition  in  seven  years, 
whereas  by  less  effective  methods  they  would  take 
ten  to  arrive  at  the  same  stage  and  would  not 
then  be  worth  anything  like  the  shrubs  cultivated 
under  the  more  favorable  conditions.  As  much  as 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  per  acre  have  been 
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produced  under  intense  cultivation^  but  the  average 
yield  is  about  half  that  amount.  Coffee  blooms  in 
February  and  March  and  is  ready  to  harvest  in  Oc- 
tober and  November.  The  berries  are  gathered  one 
by  one  and  placed  in  sacks  or  baskets. 

PBEPABINO  THE  BERRY  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

Mr.  Ricardo  Hernandez,  an  expert  coffee  cultiva- 
tor, says:  "  The  coffee,  from  the  time  it  is  gathered 
until  it  is  sent  to  market^  goes  through  eight  deli- 
cate processes,  or  operations,  on  which  depend  the 
commercial  value  of  the  grain. 

1.  Tlie  most  primitive  method  of  hulling  con- 
sists in  putting  the  coffee  into  a  wooden  mortar  and 
with  a  hard,  heavy,  wooden  pestle  pound  it  long 
enough  to  remove  the  hull  of  the  coffee,  green  or 
dry,  according  to  the  plan  adopted. 

2.  The  coffee,  after  being  hulled  green,  remains 
covered  wnth  a  mucilage  that  must  be  removed,  for 
which  purpose  the  grains  are  washed  in  ordinary 
water. 

3.  After  the  coffee  is  washed,  it  must  be  dried 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  spread  out  on  the  drier 
for  the  time  necessarj^  so  that  the  heat  and  air  may 
thoroughly  dry  the  grains. 

4.  From  the  w^a rehouses,  or  granaries,  where 
the  coffee  has  l)een  hulled,  the  drier  is  taken,  which 
is  a  large  shallow  box  of  wood  on  stringers,  placed 
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on  supports.  These  boxes  are  movable,  so  that  they 
may  be  run  out  into  the  sunshine,  or  returned  under 
roof  at  night,  or  when  it  rains. 

5.  When  the  coffee  is  dry  it  must  be  separated 
from  the  membraneous  endocarp,  or  parchment, 
which  still  covers  and  protects  the  grain,  and  this  is 
so  adherent  that  considerable  force  is  necessary  to 
separate  it,  and  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  the  work 
is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  of  the  grain. 

6.  As  the  above-described  operation  leaves  the 
coffee  mixed  with  the  film,  with  which  it  was  cov- 
ered, it  is  necessary  to  clean  it,  and  owing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  film  compared  with  the  grain,  wind 
is  used  to  make  the  separation,  and  it  is  therefore 
made  to  fall  in  a  shower  from  a  certain  height  in 
some  place  where  there  is  a  good  current  of  air. 

7.  Classification  is  the  most  tedious  and  delicate 
operation,  and  in  Porto  Rico  is  performed  by 
women,  who  put  the  coffee  out  upon  the  ground,  or 
upon  a  table,  and  proceed  to  classify  or  select,  form- 
ing the  first  class  of  the  sound,  large,  entire,  and 
clear  grains.  This  is  ^  select '  coffee.  The  second 
class,  called  triache,  is  composed  of  small  dark 
grains,  having  been  too  long  in  the  drier,  or  taken 
from  the  tree  before  they  were  fully  ripe.  The 
third  class  is  ^  broken '  coffee,  which  includes  all 
grains  that  are  torn  and  broken  through  the  various 
cleaning  operations. 

8.  After  the  coffee  is  classified  and  selected  it  is 
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packed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  protected 
from  exterior  influences  and  causes  that  might 
damage  or  injure  it.  Wooden  boxes,  barrels,  or 
sacks  are  used  for  tliis  purpose  and  are  stored  in  the 
warehouse  until  the  coffee  is  sold." 

TOBACCO, 

The  tobacco  plant  is  indigenous  to  Porto  Rico  and 
was  used  by  the  aborigines  who  inhaled  the  smoke 
through  their  nostrils.  Several  foreign  varieties  of 
the  plant  have  been  introduced  to  the  island  but 
without  very  marked  results  since  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  tobacco  that  its  quality  and  characteristics  are 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  ingredients  of  the  soil 
and  very  slight  differences  in  these  ingredients  pro- 
duce wide  divergence  in  the  leaf.  Thus,  the  Cuban 
seed  when  planted  in  Porto  Rico,  under  conditions 
very  similar  to  those  of  its  habitat,  yields  a  widely 
divergent  leaf. 

During  the  early  days  of  tobacco  culture  in  the 
Spanish  possessions,  the  industry  was  discouraged  by 
both  Church  and  Crown  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  began  to 
attain  considerable  proportions  in  Porto  Rico.  Coll 
y  Teste  writes :  "  The  Government  originally  was 
opposed  to  smoking,  and  there  exist  two  Papal  bulls 
excommunicating  anyone  using  tobacco.  There  ex- 
ists also  a  royal  cedula  of  1608,  prohibiting  the  eul- 
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tivation  of  tobacco  in  Porto  Rico.  In  1634  planting 
was  resumed.  According  to  statistics  in  1770,  the 
production  of  tobacco  amounted  to  83,651  arrobas* 
and,  according  to  the  report  of  Grovemor  O'Keilly, 
in  1776,  the  production  amounted  to  only  28,070 
arrobas.  The  planting  of  tobacco,  which  began  to 
receive  an  impetus  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1836 
it  was  exported  from  the  island,  afterwards  dimin- 
ished so  that  the  importation  in  large  amounts  be- 
came necessary  to  meet  the  local  demand." 

m 

OEOWTH  OF   THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

In  1860  the  exports  had  reached  an  amount  ap- 
proximating two  and  a  half  million  pounds  ;t  in 
1870  they  were  nearly  nine  million;  in  1880  up- 
wards of  twelve.  In  1890,  due  to  the  war  and  the 
hurricane  of  the  previous  year,  the  tobacco  exported 
fell  short  of  four  million  pounds.  In  1897  it  had 
again  risen  to  more  than  six  million  and  in  1900  to 
seven  and  a  half.  There  has  since  been  a  constant 
increase  in  the  production  with  a  tendency  toward 
a  general  expansion  of  the  industry  with   the  en- 


« 


*  One  arroba  equals  twenty-five  pounds, 
t  These  figures  are  stated  in  the  Census  report  to  represent 
production/*  a  very  different  matter  from  "  export."  under 
which  head  General  Davis  quotes  them.  The  writer  has  been 
unable  to  verify  his  conclusion,  but  feels  confident  that  the 
latter  authority  is  correct. 
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largement  of  the  United  States  market.  During 
the  period  under  notice,  the  price  of  the  leaf  has 
advanced  from  two  cents  a  pound  to  about  ten  cents. 
The  principal  market  for  high  grade  Porto  Bican 
tobacco  had  been  Cuba,  previous  to  the  American 
acquisition  of  the  former  island.  There  it  was  used 
as  a  "  filler "  for  medium  quality  "  Havana " 
cigars,  and  shipped  to  the  United  States.  When 
the  Cuban  tariff  schedule  was  created  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  a  prohibitive  import  duty  was  es- 
tablished for  the  protection  of  the  Cuban  planter 
and  this  put  an  end  to  the  leaf  trade  of  Porto  Rico 
with  the  sister  island.  On  the  other  hand  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Porto  Rican  product  free  into  the 
United  States  opened  up  a  new  market  under  prom- 
ising conditions.  American  smokers  have  in  a 
great  many  instances  unconsciously  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  Porto  Rican  leaf  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Havana  exporters  were  using  it  and,  with  the 
great  improvement  in  manufacture  which  has  been 
effected  by  American  supervision,  the  insular  cigar 
is  fast  finding  favor  with  lis.  Whilst  the  claim  of 
enthusiasts  that  the  Porto  Rican  leaf  equals  that 
of  Cuba  is  not  tenable  for  a  moment,*  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  best  domestic 


*  Ordinary  Cuban  **  filler "  leaf  sells  at  from  sixty  cents 
to  one  dollar  in  America,  whilat  the  best  Porto  Rican  leaf 
can  not  command  more  than  eight  or  ten  cents. 
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"  filler ''  with  which  it  commands  about  the  same 
price  in  New  York.  It  has  something  of  the  flavor 
of  Havana,  bums  well,  and  gives  a  good  ask 

The  poorer  grades  of  Porto  Rico,  called  balichi, 
have  always  found  a  ready  market  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  have  been  largely  consumed  lo- 
cally. These  grades  represent  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  output  and  sell  at  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  pound. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

General  Davis  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  considerable  development  in  the  Porto  Rican 
tobacco  business,  but  '^  its  increase  will  come  about 
largely  through  the  utilization  of  Porto  Rican  cheap 
labor,  so  that  the  manufactured  article  can  be  ex- 
ported. Domestic  cigars  of  a  quality  which  cost 
$80  per  thousand  in  the  United  States  can  be  made 
in  Porto  Rico  and  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
$60.  It  is,  however,  evident  to  all,  that  the  tobacco 
of  the  island  can  never  take  the  place  of,  or  compete 
with,  the  Cuban." 

Cayey  is  to  Porto  Rico  what  the  Vuelta  Abajo 
is  to  Cuba, —  the  locality  from  which  the  choicest  leaf 
is  derived.  Tliere  are  probably  untried  districts 
that  would  yield  the  highest  grade  of  tobacco  and, 
with  the  extension  of  the  industry  by  capital,  no 
doubt  the  proportion  of  balichi  will  be  decreased. 
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The  vegas  are  scattered  all  over  the  interior  of  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  being  raised 
upon  hill-sides  and  mountain  slopes.  About  one 
half  of  tlie  total  output  is  produced  from  small 
patches  an  acre,  or  less,  in  extent. 

LIVE-STOCK. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Porto  Rico,  cattle^ 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  derived  from 
Spanish  stock  imported  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony.  !Many  of  these  strayed  to  the  interior  and 
tlion^  pn^papated,  so  that  the  island  became  fairly 
stocked  with  wild  herds  before  it  was  extensively 
jx)imlated.  Count  O'Reilly  (1765)  refers  to  the 
faeility  with  which  the  peasantry  might  supply  their 
needs  from  **  the  number  of  cattle  which  roam  about 
the  mountains."  Some  divergence  from  the  orig- 
inal ty]>e  is  observable  in  all  the  animals  of  Span- 
ish oris2:in.  In  the  earlv  davs  cattle  were  valued 
onlv  on  account  of  their  hides  in  which  there  was 
a  small  trade  with  Spain.  Doctor  Layfield,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  British  expedition  that  captured 
the  island  in  1597,  states  that  any  one  might  kill 
and  a])pr()priate  a  bullock  provided  he  delivered  the 
skin  to  the  owner  of  the  animal.  At  that  time  there 
were  large  herds  often  numl>ering  several  thousands. 

Some  trade  in  neat  cattle  and  hides  has  been 
maintained  in  the  succeeding  centuries  but,  with  the 


^ 
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exception  of  a  short  period,  1899-1900,  when  the 
demand  of  Cuba  was  abnormally  large,  the  exports 
of  a  single  year  have  never  exceeded  one  million 
dollars  in  value.  There  are  excellent  grazing 
grounds  in  the  island  but  the  constant  humidity 
precludes  the  possibility  of  making  hay  and,  as 
grain  is  not  available,  the  cattle  are  entirely  grass- 
fed.  General  Davis,  after  recognizing  this  handi- 
cap to  Porto  Rican  beef,  states  that  "  there  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  profitable  export  made  in  cattle  to  coun- 
tries where  they  may  be  fed  and  the  flesh  nourished 
on  grain,  there  to  be  slaughtered  and  marketed,  or 
possibly  canned  in  establishments  at  home  and  the 
beef  marketed  in  this,  a  method  which  is  now  be- 
coming very  popular.  Unless  some  such  means  be 
found  for  selling  the  surplus  of  the  Porto  Rico 
herds,  the  stock-raising  business  in  Porto  Rico,  save 
as  to  domestic  industries,  will  soon  languish." 

OTHEB  AGBICULTUEAI.   PRODUCTS. 

At  one  time  cotton  was  an  important  product  of 
the  island ;  the  export  of  the  fibre  in  1837  exceeded 
five  million  pounds.  It  fell  off  in  the  succeeding 
years,  however,  but,  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  staple  following  the  blockade  of  the  southern 
ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
Porto  Rico  again  produced  a  considerable  amount. 
There  has  been  no  exportation  of  cotton  from  the 
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island  since  1870  nor  any  local  contribution  to  home 
consumption.  Opinions  vaiy  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sults of  a  revival  of  this  industry  and  the  writer 
is  unqualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Porto  Rico  has  natural  advantages  for  the  pro- 
duction of  several  kinds  of  commercial  tropical 
fruits.  Bananas  of  an  excellent  quality  can  be 
grown  but  none  are  exported.  A  banana  trade  is 
the  creation  of  the  carrier  rather  than  the  producer 
and,  as  has  been  seen  in  Jamaica,  the  establishment 
of  a  suitable  line  of  steamers  will  immediately  be 
followed  by  a  practically  unlimited  production.  It 
is  sheer  waste  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  raise 
bananas  until  he  is  in  touch  with  a  fleet  of  fruit 
steamers  making  trips  at  regular  intervals.  Such 
a  situation  can  only  be  brought  about  with  the  out- 
lay of  large  capital  and  therefore  is  beyond  the 
power  of  accomplishment  by  Porto  Bicans.  If,  in 
the  future,  American  capital  should  be  attracted  to 
such  an  enterprise  it  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  island.  Tliere  is  a  possibility  —  not 
altogether  remote  —  that  the  United  States  may 
phice  a  duty  on  bananas  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  it  has  upon  citrous  fruit  for  the  pro- 
tection of  California  and  Florida. 

Good  oranges  and  limes  are  not  found  in  Porto 
Rico  but,  as  no  systematic  eflFort  to  cultivate  them 
has  ever  been  made,  the  circumstance  has  no  par- 
ticular significance.     Neighboring  islands   produce 
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both  these  fruits  with  profit  under  natural  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  Porto  Rico 
and  it  could  probably  do  the  same  under  favorable 
freight  and  market  conditions. 

The  cultivation  of  maguey  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  suitable  enterprise  for  Porto  Kico  but 
it  is  almost  certain  that  sisal  fiber  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  island  in  competition  with  the  low- 
priced  product  of  Yucatan.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  lost  in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  in- 
dustry in  the  Bahamas  where  the  condition  is  some- 
what more  favorable  to  success  than  it  would  be  in 
Porto  Rico. 

COCOANUT    PEODUCTS A    NEGLECTED    RESOURCE. 

The  cocoanut  flourishes  upon  the  sandy  playas  of 
the  sea-coast.  Up  to  the  present,  little  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  product.  A  few  nuts  are  ex- 
ported and  an  insignificant  quantity  of  oil  is  made 
for  local  consumption.  Despite  this  neglect  there 
are  probably  greater  latent  possibilities  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cocoanut  *  than  in  any  other  Porto 
Rican  product,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  and  the 
former  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  little  capital 
for  its  successful  prosecution.  General  Davis  esti- 
mates  that   there   are  fifty   thousand   acres   in   the 


•  Vide   "  The   Philippines,"   by   the   author   of   the   present 
volume. 
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island  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  are  lands  which  are  not 
otherwise  valuable.  There  is  a  good  and  probably 
permanent  market  for  the  products  of  the  coooanut 
palm  and  especially  for  copra.  The  Porto  Bicana 
need  not  be  deterred  from  the  manufacture  of  oil 
by  the  adverse  considerations  which  affect  the  Phil- 
ippine cultivator.  In  fact  the  former  island  with 
its  short  run  to  New  York  might  employ  tank 
steamers  for  carriage  and  thus  dispose  of  the  serious 
difficulty  with  regard  to  packages. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  palm  is  a  simple 
and  unlaborious  process  and  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery, that  should  lie  employed  in  the  economical 
manufacture  of  the  various  products,  is  not  great 
The  industry  should  become  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  island  and  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
American  capitalists. 

There  are  indications  that  the  American  Gk)vem- 
ment  is  becoming  convinced  that  its  initial  experi- 
ments in  colonial  administration  have  not  been 
guided  by  entirely  sound  principles.  There  have 
been  recent  manifestations  of  a  disposition  in  Con- 
press  and  in  Administration  circles  to  accept  the 
fact  that  no  great  degree  of  material  progress  can 
be  hoped  for  in  our  insular  possessions  without  the 
agency  of  American  capital  and  enterprise.  There 
is  prospect  of  an  immediate  lowering  of  the  barriers 
in  the  Philippines  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
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the  present  vexatious  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
upon  corporate  operations  in  Porto  Rico  will  re- 
main much  longer  in  force. 

OUB  FIRST  LEGISLATION  FOB  THE  ISLAND  ADMIRABLY 

CONCEIVED. 

At  the  very  inception  of  American  Government 
the  Porto  Ricans  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  rule  would  bring  about  immediate  prosperity. 
The  early  legislative  enactments  for  the  government 
of  the  island  were  characterized  by  a  far-sighted  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  An 
admirable  revenue  system  was  devised,  which  re- 
moved the  taxes  from  necessities  and  placed  them 
largely  upon  luxuries.  Under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment sixty  per  cent  of  the  internal  revenue  had 
been  derived  from  taxation  of  food- stuffs  and  con- 
sequently the  burden  fell  most  heavily  upon  the 
poorest  classes.  The  present  system  entails  taxes 
upon  wines,  liquors,  cigars,  tobacco,  playing  cards, 
matches,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  requires  li- 
censes from  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  these 
commodities.  Stamp  duties  are  also  levied  upon 
bills  of  lading,  custom  house  entries  and  notarial 
instruments. 

In  1900,  Senator  Foraker  introduced  an  act  in 
the  Senate,  which  passed  that  body.  It  was  de- 
signed  to   facilitate  the   introduction   of   American 
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capital  into  Porto  Rico.  That  nothing  in  its  tcnns 
endangered  the  welfare  of  the  islanders  in  the  small- 
est degree  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
received  the  approval  of  President  McKinley,  who 
was  the  most  jealous  curator  of  the  interests  of  our 
newly-acquired  colonies. 

THE  FORAKER  ACT  A  WEIX-DESIONED  MEASURE  IN  ITS 

ORIGINAL   FORM. 

Had  the  Foraker  Act  been  allowed  to  take  effect, 
Porto  Rico  would  today  be  upon  the  highroad  of 
prosperity  instead  of  in  the  depths  of  depression.  The 
measure  must  have  provided  remedies  for  several 
of  the  industrial  difficulties  which,  under  present 
conditions,  are  irremediable.  Immediately  after  its 
passage  preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  development  of 
the  island  upon  the  most  promising  lines.  How- 
ever, the  Act  was  destined  to  be  throttled  in  the 
I^wer  House.  The  bnglx^ar  of  "  exploitation,"  the 
fear  of  which  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, loomed  so  large  b(^fore  the  excited  mental 
vision  of  the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 
as  to  induce  it  to  amend  the  Foraker  Act  to  an  ex- 
tent which  entirely  nullified  its  original  design. 

Our  legislators  began  in  fancy  to  see  Porto  Rico 
overrun  by  American  corporations  and  the  natives 
shut    out    from    all    opportunities    for    enterprise. 
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Without  admitting  the  likelihood  of  a  consumma- 
tion so  remote  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  For- 
aker  Act,  one  may  enquire  what  could  the  Porto 
Bicans  lose  in  such  an  event?  They  have  neither 
the  capital,  experience,  nor  energy  necessary  to  the 
proper  development  of  their  country  and  their  only 
chance  of  profiting  by  its  latent  resources  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  of  Americans.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  benefits  that  must  have  accrued 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  by  the  increased 
demand  for  labor  that  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately created  by  the  projected  enterprises.  Never- 
theless, the  House  Amendment  was  passed,  nullify- 
ing the  beneficial  features  of  the  Foraker  law  and 
placing  such  restrictions  upon  the  investment  of 
capital  in  Porto  Rico  that  the  plans  for  investment 
in  the  island  were  promptly  abandoned.  A  few  of 
the  prohibitive  clauses  of  the  Amendment  are  as 
follows :  "  No  corporation  may  buy  or  sell  real  es- 
tate in  Porto  Rico;  nor  own  or  control  more  than 
five  thousand  acres  of  land.  No  member  of  any 
corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  shall  be  in  any 
wise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in 
agriculture."  The  restrictions  are  practically  pro- 
hibitive of  corporate  enterprise. 

Tlie  Expansionust,  discussing  this  legislation,  re- 
marks that  "  the  island  lacks  nothing  in  the  world 
to  make  it  prosperous  but  to  Ix^  set  free  from  these 

cruel  and  absurd  shackles.     Its  own  Legislature  is 
ii 
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abundantly  competent  to  make  its  laws  regarding 
lands,  frandiisesy  and  corporations  generally." 

It  is  little  wonder  that,  with  this  experience  of 
injurious  paternalism,  the  Porto  Ricans  are  de- 
manding a  greater  degree  of  self-government  No 
condemnation  of  this  Amendment  was  more  severe 
than  thsit  whidi  emanated  from  the  Porto  Ricans 
themselves,  all  classes  of  whom  realise  the  disad- 
vantages it  entails  upon  their  country  when  they 
look  upon  the  contrasting  condition  of  Cuba. 
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GUAM. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLAND? 

We  Have  Neglected  Guam  in  Her  Need  —  The  Apostle  of  th« 
Mariannes  —  The  Usual  Military  **  Pacification  " —  Buc- 
caneers' Accounts  of  Guam — Alexander  Selkirk  Visits  the 
Island  —  The  Peaceful  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  — 
The  Jesuits  Encouraged  the  Pursuit  of  the  Useful  Arts  — 
The  Enlightened  but  Unfortunate  Tobias  —  Agana  Towards 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century —  A  Disgraceful  Mo- 
nopoly of  Trade  —  Some  Governors  had  a  Proper  Sense 
of  Duty  —  Villalobos  Reports  on  the  Economic  Conditions 
—  Villalobos  Effects  Many  Measures  for  the  Betterment  of 
Guam  —  The  Root  of  the  Chamorro  Difficulties. 

The  little  island  of  Guam,  figuring  as  inconspicu- 
ously upon  the  map  as  in  the  current  of  the  world's 
progress,  is  one  of  our  national  assets  for  which  but 
slight  regard  is  evinced  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  America.  Aside  from  its  value  as  a  naval 
station  that  is  destined  to  grow  in  importance  with 
the  extension  of  American  interests  in  the  Orient, 
Guam  deserves  attention  on  account  of  the  interest- 
ing problems  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
island.  Here,  in  a  territory  embracing  no  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles,  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  confronted  by  many  of  the  same  diffi- 
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culties  which  vex  our  administrators  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Bico.  It  is  true  that  Guam  has 
hardly  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but  then 
her  revenue  is  less  than  two  dollars  per  capita. 

With  this  insignificant  income  her  governors  have 
striven  manfully  to  create  a  condition  somewhat 
consistent  with  American  ideals.  They  have  ef- 
fected sanitary,  economic,  and  educational  measures 
of  great  importance  to  their  people  without  any  aid 
from  tlie  national  authorities. 

WE  HAVE  NEGLECTED  GUAM  IN  HEB  NEED. 

When  a  town  of  the  United  States  is  overtaken 
bv  some  natural  calamity,  such  as  a  tornado  or  a 
flood,  the  wires  are  hardly  unburdened  of  the  news 
before  contributions  flow  to  the  afflicted  spot  from 
evorv  quarter.  Tn  1900,  Guam  was  struck  bv  what 
was  one  of  the  worst  hurricanes  in  bor  experience. 
Two  years  later  an  earthquake  wrought  severe  dam- 
a<;e  to  tlie  island,  and  again  in  1905  a  similar  visita- 
tion, aggravated  by  a  tidal  inundation,  caused  heavy 
loss  and  nnicli  suffering,  with  more  in  view  as  an 
after  conso(|nence.  The  Cbamorros  are  unspeakably 
poor  and  the  effect  of  these  visitations  upon  them 
was  gi-eater  in  comparison  than  that  of  the  cyclone  of 
1899  upon  the  Porto  Rieans.  Our  West  Indies 
possession  was  promptly  relieved  by  Congress  with 
a  grant  of  several  millions,  whilst  Guam  was  left 
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to  extricate  herself  from  her  difficulties  as  best  she 
might* 

It  is  not  a  creditable  reflection  upon  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  administration  of  Guam  has  been 
indebted  to  the  volunteeer  efforts  of  naval  officers 
and  their  families  for  much  that  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  benefit  of  the  Chamorros. 

Guam  is  the  largest  and  southernmost  island  of 
the  Marianne  group.  It  lies  about  twelve  hundred 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines.  Its  extreme 
length  is  thirty  miles  and  its  average  breadth  six. 
The  island  was  acquired  from  Spain  after  the  recent 
war.  Guam  should  gain  considerable  importance  in 
the  future  as  a  naval  depot,  as  a  station  of  the  trans- 
Pacific  cable,  and  as  a  stopping  place  for  vessels  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  that  can  not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  MARIANNES. 

Guam  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  in  the 
course  of  that  memorable  voyage  that  gave  the  Phil- 
ippines to  the  Spanish  Crown.  From  Pigafetta, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition,  we  learn  that  the 


*  In  1849,  after  a  destructive  hurricane,  the  authorities 
in  Manila  sent  prompt  relief  to  Guam  and  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  that  city  raised  a  fund  for  the  same  purpose 
by  means  of  theatrical  performances. 
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natives  stole  a  ship's  boat  and  so  earned  for  their 
islands  the  name  Ladrones,  which  is  still  commonly 
applied  to  them.  The  entire  group  was  annexed  to 
Spain  and  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mexico.  After  the  independence  of  that 
colony  was  achieved  the  island  became  a  political 
dependency  of  the  Philippines.  Guam  was  neg- 
lected by  Spain  for  a  long  period  following  its  dis- 
cover}^, although  the  State  galleons  made  the  island 
on  their  periodical  outward  voyages  from  Acapulco 
to  Manila.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Mariannes  "  first  saw  the  peo- 
ple for  whose  welfare  he  zealously  labored  in  after 
years  and  at  whose  hands  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
Padre  I)ioc:o  Luis  Sanvitores  was  so  deeply  moved 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  subjects  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  sunk  in  the  densest  heathenism  that  when 
he  reached  the  Philippines  he  sought  permission  to 
return  to  Guam  and  minister  to  the  people.  After 
great  difficulty  he  carried  his  point  and  was  landed 
on  the  island  ^^^th  a  few  companions  in  March,  1668. 
The  nii:^,sionaries  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants 
who  readily  submitted  to  baptism  and  displayed  a 
willingness  to  follow  the  te^aehings  of  their  new 
mentors.  In  time,  however,  the  rapidly  increasing 
influence  of  the  Spanish  priests  with  the  natives 
aroused  the  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  the  raakah- 
n(Vf,  or  wise  men.  These,  supported  by  other  per- 
sons whose  interests  were  adversely  affected  by  the 
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reforms  instituted  by  the  priests,  organized  a  pop- 
ular movement  against  them,  which  culminated  in 
the  murder  of  Padre  Sanvitores  four  years  after  his 
arrival  in  the  island.* 


TilB  USUAL  MILITARY  "  PACIFICATION^' 


The  Spaniards  now  sent  troops  to  the  island  and 
waged  relentless  war  against  the  natives  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Padre  Garcia  tells  us  that  "  much 
did  the  evangelical  ministers  regret  these  excesses 
of  the  fervors  of  the  new  soldiers  which  .  .  . 
placed  in  jeopardy  all  Christianity;  for  the  Indians 
retired  from  their  villages  to  others  more  distant 
from  Agadna,  and  it  was  feared  with  reason  that 
the  whole  island  would  form  a  confederation  against 
the  Spaniards  and  padres  as  homicides,  who,  the 
ones  with  baptism,  as  many  natives  already  said, 
and  the  others  with  arms,  came  to  take  the  lives  of 
themselves  and  their  children."  The  natives  fled 
from  island  to  island  opposing  their  futile  slings 
against  the  arquebuses  of  their  pursuers,  and  finally 
reconcentrated  on  the  island  of  Guam,  where  a  fear- 
ful epidemic  expedited  the  task  of  their  extermina- 


•  The  life  and  martyrdom  of  this  good  priest  are  inter- 
estingly set  forth  in  a  little  volume  entitled:  **  Vida  y  mar- 
tyrio  del  Venerable  Padre  Diego  Luis  de  Sanvitores  de  la 
Compallia  de  Jesus,  primer  apostol  de  las  islas  Marianas, 
etc."     Francisco  Garcia,  Madrid,  1083. 
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tors.  Padre  Velarde,  one  of  the  missionaries  to 
Guam,  writes  thus  of  the  decimation  of  the  na- 
tives :  '^  This  diminution  was  caused  greatly  by  the 
repugnance  with  which  they  bore  a  foreign  yoke  — 
lovers  ever  of  all  the  latitude  which  their  primitive 
freedom  permitted  them  —  and  this  burden  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  their  haughtiness,  laziness,  and  bar- 
barity, that  some  even  sacrificed  their  lives  in  de- 
spair; and  some  women  either  purposely  sterilized 
themselves  or  cast  into  the  waters  their  new-bom 
infants,  believing  them  happy  to  die  thus  early, 
saved  from  the  toils  of  a  life  gloomy,  painful,  and 
miserable.  In  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  there 
is  no  nation  more  free  from  burdens,  since  they  pay 
no  tribute  to  the  King  *  —  a  common  custom  in  all 
nations  —  nor  do  they  give  to  the  church  the  fees 
that  are  commonly  given  throughout  Christendom; 
but,  as  they  see  not  what  the  rest  suffer,  they  judge 
that  subjection  is  the  worst  misery  in  the  world." 

BUCCANEEns'  ACCOUNTS  OF  GUAM. 

We  next  hear  of  Guam  in  the  narrative  of  Cow- 
ley, the  English  buccaneer,  who  visited  the  island 
in  lf)85.  ITe  learned  that  there  had  been  a  recent 
uprising  of  the  natives  who  had  killed  a  number  of 


♦  The  aborigines  had   no  King  nor  even  an   acknowledged 
chief. 
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soldiers  and  several  missionaries.  The  governor  in- 
vited the  pirates  to  slay  as  many  of  the  Indians  as 
they  conveniently  might  and  the  visitors  seem  to 
have  complied  with  his  wishes  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Cowley  recounts  how  his  men,  seizing  a 
favorable  opportunity,  fired  into  "  the  thickest  of 
them  and  killed  a  great  many  of  their  number,  while 
the  others,  seeing  their  mates  fall,  ran  away.  Our 
other  men  which  were  on  shore  meeting  them,  sa- 
luted them  also  by  making  Holes  in  their  Hides. 
.  •  .  We  took  four  of  these  infidels  Prisoners, 
and  brought  them  on  board,  binding  their  hands  be- 
hind them ;  but  they  had  not  been  long  there,  when 
three  of  them  leaped  overboard  into  the  sea,  swim- 
ming away  from  the  ship  with  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind them.  However,  we  sent  the  boat  after  them, 
and  found  a  strong  man  at  the  first  Blow  could  not 
penetrate  their  skins  with  a  cutlace:  One  of  them 
had  received,  in  my  judgment,  40  shots  in  his  body 
before  he  died;  and  the  last  of  the  three  that  was 
killed,  had  swam  a  good  English  mile  first,  not  only 
with  his  Hands  behind  him,  as  before,  but  also  with 
his  Arms  pinioned."  * 

In  1686  Darapier  reached  Guam  just  as  the  sea- 
men had  determined  to  eke  out  the  almost  exhausted 
provisions  with  the  carcasses  of  himself  and  Captain 


•Cowley's   voyage   around  the   globe.    Dampier's  Voyages, 
4  vols.,  London,  1729. 
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Swan.  Dampier  gives  an  extensive  account  of  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  He  mentions  their  fly- 
ing praos,  which  he  ^^  did  believe  to  sail  the  best  of 
any  boats  in  the  World."  The  extent  to  which  the 
customs  of  the  natives  have  changed  in  this  respect 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks  of  the 
present  governor  of  the  island.  "  With  the  sea 
teeming  with  fish  just  outside  the  reef,  with  another 
island  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same  race  and  lan- 
guage only  forty  miles  distant,  they  are  neither 
fishermen  nor  boatmen.  There  are  no  deep-sea  na- 
tive boats  in  the  island."  Dampier  states  that  the 
natives  evinced  their  hatred  for  the  Spaniards  and 
offered  to  aid  the  English  in  an  attack  upon  the 
fort.  The  enterprise  might  not  have  been  a  difiicult 
one  for  there  were  no  more  than  thirty  Spaniards 
upon  the  island,  Imt  it  suited  Captain  Swan's  pur- 
pose to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  garri- 
son as  he  hoped  to  make  Guam  a  base  of  supplies. 

ALEXANDER   SELKIRK  VISITS   THE  ISLAND. 

In  1710,  Woodes  Tfogers  arrived  at  Guam  fresh 
from  his  memorable  raids  upon  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  the  mainland  and  laden  with  bootv  and 
prisoners.  Accompanying  Rogers  was  Alexander 
Selkirk,  our  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had 
l)een  rescued  by  the  expedition  from  the  island  of 
San  Fernandez. 
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Sogers  demanded  provisions  from  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  liberally  supplied  and  the  governor,  Don 
Juan  Antonio  Pimentel,  was  afterwards  tried  for 
affording  succour  to  the  enemy. 

Rogers  *  was  struck  by  the  abundance  of  various 
fruit  —  especially  thriving  orange  trees  —  and  cat- 
tie.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  wild  indigo  which  was 
not,  however,  utilized.  There  were  at  that  time  two 
hundred  soldiers  in  the  island.  Money  was  exceed- 
ingly scarce  for  although  a  vessel  came  annually 
from  Manila  with  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  other 
Spaniards,  it  was  laden  with  clothing,  liquor,  and 
other  commodities  for  sale  and  generally  carried 
back  the  greater  part  of  the  coin  which  was  dis- 
tributed upon  its  arrival. 

The  Spaniards  were  marrying  native  women  and 
a  more  peaceful  condition  prevailed  in  the  island. 
The  two  races  were  becoming  mutually  useful  and 
each  was  growing  dependent  upon  the  other. 

In  1742,  shortly  after  capturing  the  Acapulco 
treasure-laden  nao,  Anson  put  into  Tinian  with  the 
Centurion,  the  last  of  the  eight  vessels  with  which 
he  commenced  his  eventful  voyage  around  the  world. 
He  found  the  island  of  Tinian  nearly  depopulated 
and  overrun  with  wild  cattle  and  hogs.f 


•  Woodes  Rogers's  Narrative.  Woodes  Rogers.  London,  1712. 
t  A  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  years  1740-1744.    George 
Anson,  London,  174S  (Guam,  pp.  337-39). 
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De  PageSy  the  French  traveler,  neho  visited  Guam 
in  1768,  mentions  in  illustration  of  the  isolated 
condition  of  the  island,  that  eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  a  vessel  from  Manila  had  called  at  this,  even 
now  little  known,  group.  Ships  from  other  quar- 
ters than  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines  veiy  rare- 
ly steered  for  the  Mariannes  designedly.  The  is- 
lands offered  no  attraction  to  the  trader;  nor  did 
their  condition  court  attack  from  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  who  elsewhere  constantly  assailed  her  posses- 
sions. Biit,  though  the  people  of  the  Mariannes  had 
made  no  great  advance  toward  material  prosperity, 
they  were  by  this  time  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  settled  peace  and  acquiring  some  of  the  lessons 
of  civilization,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries. 

THE  PEACEFUL  CLOSE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  islands  had  been  the  spiritual  charge  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Jesus  for  a  century.  The  sur- 
viving records  of  their  ministration  prove  that  they 
worked  assiduously  and  unselfishly  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  They  dealt  kindly  and  justly  with  them 
and  sought  to  secure  for  them  similar  treatment 
from  the  soldiers  and  officials.  The  archives  of 
Agana  contain  the  records  of  numerous  trials  and 
enquiries  in  which  the  priests  are  represented  as 
appearing  for  the  native  complainants  against  the 
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authorities.  Thus  the  people  had  come  to  regard 
the  padres  as  their  protectors  and  counselors  and  had 
learned  to  entertain  for  them  a  profound  degree  of 
affection  and  confidence.  In  these  circumstances  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Chamorros  that  the 
political  movement  against  the  Jesuits  extended  to 
Guam.  The  Royal  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  was  dated  February  the  27th,  1767.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  November,  1769,  that  a  ves- 
sel arrived  from  Manila  with  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment and  a  consignment  of  Austin  friars  to  take  the 
place  of  their  rivals. 

The  work  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Mariannes.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  had  that  work,  so  intelligently  planned 
and  so  energetically  conducted,  been  permitted  to 
continue  for  another  hundred  years  the  Mariannes 
must  have  attained  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  whereas  their  history  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  is  a  monotonous  recital 
of  misery  and  poverty  and,  whilst  their  prospects 
are  improved  by  American  administration,  there  is 
no  people  to-day  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  whose  condition  is  so  destitute  and  deplor- 
able as  that  of  the  Chamorros.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  no  civilized  people  in  the  world  less  in 
touch  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  more  restricted  in 
its  scope  for  enterprise  and  development  than  are  the 
Guamese. 
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With  their  invariable  regard  for  education  and 
unfailing  success  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
the  Jesuits  had  maintained  a  school  system  in  Guam 
which  was  greatly  superior  to  that  which  the  island 
enjoys  at  the  present  time.  The  "  Colegio  de  San 
Juan  de  Lateran "  was  founded  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Padre  Sanvitores  with  an  endowment  of 
three  thousand  pesos  a  year. 

THE  JESUITS  ENCOURAGED  THE  PUBSUIT  OF  THE  USE- 
FUL   ARTS. 

The  fathers  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  tlie  ordinary  curriculum  but 
taught  the  natives  a  number  of  useful  arts  and  gave 
special  attention  to  instruction  in  agriculture.  They 
conducted  several  model  farms,  where  the  natives 
employed  received  compensation  for  their  labor. 
Such  as  became  qualified  to  do  so,  the  priests  sent  to 
distant  parts  with  a  view  to  imparting  similar  in- 
struction. In  this  admirable  work  the  Jesuits  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  their  order 
in  other  countries.  These  were  requested  to  supply 
information  and  material  relating  to  such  mechan- 
ical and  agricultural  industries  as  might  with  advan- 
tage be  introduced  amongst  the  Chamorros.  From 
China,  Xew  Spain,  and  the  Philippines,  came  fabrics 
with  reports  upim  their  manufacture;  from  Ceylon, 
spices;  and  tobacco  from  Mexico.     Under  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  Jesuits  the  natives  learnt  to  cultivate 
maize,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  other  plants 
brought  from  South  America.  They  were  supplied 
with  implements  and  tools;  hoes  and  machetes  for 
tilling  and  clearing  the  ground;  the  tools  used  in 
the  simpler  processes  of  blacksmithing,  carpenter- 
ing, and  building;  the  utensils  and  materials  neces- 
sary for  tanning;  grindstones,  domestic  mills,  and 
many  other  useful  appliances  for  the  enhancement 
of  their  material  comfort 

The  members  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
replaced  the  Jesuits,  lacked  the  experience  and  prac- 
tical ability  without  which  this  work  could  not  be 
carried  forward,  and,  what  was  more  detrimental 
in  its  effect,  they  were  keenly  jealous  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  predecessors  and  averse  to  following 
in  their  footsteps.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Jesuits  their  farms  were  permitted  to  lapse  into  de- 
cay, the  cattle  ran  wild,  the  natives  gradually  re- 
turned to  the  improvident  manner  of  living  from 
which  they  had  been  weaned  with  difficulty,  and 
a  general  condition  of  retrogression  set  in. 

THE    ETTLIOHTENED    BUT    UNFORTUNATE    TOBIAS. 

Guam  enjoyed  the  enlightened  administration  of 

Don  Mariano  Tobias  at  about  this  time.     Crozet, 

who  visited  the  island  in  1772,  during  the  term  of 

that  governor's  tenure  of  office,  tells  us  of  the  various 
12 
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efforts  Tobias  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
colony,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  attributed  to  the 
latter  in  this  narrative*  was  in  reality  due  to  the 
Jesuits^ 

Tobias  had  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  beings  as 
La  Perouse  remarks,  "unhappily  for  his  repose, 
•  •  .  too  much  celebrated  by  Abbe  BaynaL" 
In  his  celebrated  review  of  the  colonization  of  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies,  with  its  scathing  indict- 
ment of  the  European  nations^  the  Abbe  represents 
Tobias  as  heartily  in  accord  with  his  views.  The 
bookt  was  publicly  burned  in  1781  and  its  author 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  France.  Tobias,  upon  hia 
return  to  Manila,  became  the  subject  of  active  per- 
secution by  the  clerics  and  the  civil  authorities.  He 
was  branded  as  a  reprobate  and  "  a  wretch  destitute 
of  piety."  His  wife  was  encouraged  to  desert  him 
and  to  her  was  ordered  to  be  paid  his  salary,  ex- 
cept $26  a  month,  which  was  allowed  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  himself  and  his  son.  At  the  time  that 
I>a  Perouse  met  him  (1787)  "this  brave  soldier, 
rc^duced  to  desperation,  was  waiting  for  a  proper 
opportunity  to  quit  the  colony  in  order  to  obtain 
justice." 


♦  "  Nouveau  Voyage  a  la  Mer  de  Slid,  etc."    Crozet,  PariR, 

1783. 

f  "  Philosophy  and  Political  History  of  the  Indies.*'    Trans- 
lation.   London,  1788. 
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Crozet  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Guam  as 
he  found  it  and  of  Agana  which,  he  states,  had  a 
native  population  of  fifteen  hundred.  "  There  is 
a  beautiful  church,  decorated  after  the  Spanish  cus- 
tom. The  commandant's  house  is  spacious  and  well- 
built  The  former  residence  of  the  Jesuits,  now 
occupied  by  the  St.  Augustine  Brotherhood,  is  spa- 
cious and  convenient,  but  the  fine  Jesuit  college, 
built  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  is  not  in- 
habited, their  successors,  the  Augustinians,  having 
removed  the  college  to  a  building  near  the  convent 

AOANA     TOWARDS     THE     END     OF     THE     BTGHTEENTU 

CENTUKY. 

"  There  is  a  barrack  capable  of  lodging  a  garrison 
of  600  men,  and  there  is  a  fine,  large,  royal  maga- 
zine. All  these  buildings  are  of  brick  and  tile. 
The  island  of  Guam  is  the  only  island  in  the  vast 
extent  of  the  South  Sea,  sprinkled  as  it  is  with 
innumerable  islands,  which  has  a  European-built 
to^vn,  a  church,  fortifications,  and  a  civilized  popu- 
lation." 

Dumont  D'Urville  arrived  at  Guam  in  1828,  in 
command  of  the  Astrolabe,  upon  a  mission  which 
combined  scientific  exploration  with  a  search  for 
J^a  Perouse,  who  was  believed  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
South  Sea,  although  all  trace  of  him  had  been  lost 
for  many  months. 
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The  oondition  of  the  ialandy  as  viewed  by  the 
Frenchman^  was  far  from  flourishing.  The  only 
manifestation  of  prosperity  was  confined  to  the  gov- 
emor,  who,  following  the  practice  of  some  of  hia 
predecessors,  reserved  to  himself  the  exdosive  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  visiting  vessels.  As  this  was 
the  sole  channel  for  the  extremely  limited  traffic  of 
which  the  island  was  capable,  a  wholesale  monopoly 
of  trade  was  created  by  this  action  of  the  governor's. 
D'Urville,  no  doubt  correctly,  considers  this  unnat* 
ural  restriction  a  predominating  factor  in  the  lack 
of  enterprise  and  progress  displayed  by  the  island- 
ers. He  was  informed  by  a  Scotchman,  named  John 
Anderson,  who  occupied  the  position  of  captain  of 
the  port,  that  Medinilla,  a  former  governor,  had 
brought  from  Manila  sixty  thousand  pesos'  worth 
of  goods  which,  as  he  allowed  no  competition,  he 
sold  to  the  natives  at  a  great  profit. 

A   DISGRACEFUL    MONOPOLY    OF    TRADE. 

"  This  monopoly,"  says  D'Urville,  "  which  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  would  not  be  very  honourable 
on  the  part  of  a  governor,  does  not  cause  surprise 
in  the  Mariannes.  The  governors  have  had  this 
privilege  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  How 
should  industry  flourish  ?  The  governor  is  the  sole 
trader.     He  receives  annually  money  for  the  sala- 

•It  was  never  legalized. 


I 


Na'ivc  Km,  Guam. 

I  i  ■.>i-  .iwrihn::.-  >\r''\*  v  v-'pv  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 

•  '  ,  fi!   »  i  M.'i.  V.    .1  .     i'i.ey  are  to  be  found  only 

o   :i'. :  V'i.i'if.  '"T    n  siriail  bairiofi.  and  ire  gen- 
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ries  of  the  officers,  which  he  sends  back,  giving  them 
instead  inferior  goods  at  prices  fixed  by  himself." 

80M£  OOVEBNOBS  HAD  A  PBOPEIL  SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

Not  all  the  governors,  however,  were  tainted  with 
avaricious  disregard  for  the  interests  of  their  peo- 
ple. Some  there  were  who  gave  the  natives  free 
license  to  trade  and  stimulated  enterprise  amongst 
them  in  every  possible  manner.  In  one  or  two  no- 
table instances  the  executive  set  an  example  of 
thrift  by  personally  cultivating  a  farm  and  vying 
with  his  neighbors.  These  efforts  were,  unfortu- 
nately, only  temporary  in  their  effect  and  availed 
little  against  the  results  of  the  prevailing  system 
of  government. 

The  condition  of  the  Mariannes  had  from  time 
to  time  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  different 
governors-general  of  the  Philippines.  Some  of 
these  had  secured  confidential  reports  from  special 
commissioners  but  very  little  was  accomplished  in 
the  direction  of  the  needed  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  laws  of  the  island  until  the  time  of  Don 
Mariano  Ricafort  This  governor  displayed  a  laud- 
able concern  in  the  affairs  of  Guam,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  issued  a  number  of  new  regulations  de- 
signed to  improve  the  state  of  the  island.  At  the 
same  time  Ramon  de  Villalobos,  a  captain  of  artil- 
lery, was  despatched  to  the  Mariannes  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  make  an  exhaustive  investigatioxi  and  to 
report  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Gk)v- 
enior-General  direct 

Villalobos  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  his  mission.  He  was  a  man  of  resources 
and  more  than  average  intellect,  but  political  econ- 
omy was  clearly  not  his  strong  point 

VILLALOBOS  REPOETS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

He  entertained  the  ancient  fallacy  that  "  money  " 
and  "  wealth "  are  synonymous  and  believed  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  might  be  found  in  the 
disposition  of  currency.  "  The  lack  of  circulation 
of  coin  "  he  writes  to  the  Governor-General,  "  is  the 
cause  of  the  very  small  interior  and  exterior  trade 
of  this  territory,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of 
bartering  certain  goods  for  others,  with  the  count- 
less difficulties  arising  therefrom  which  caused  the 
cstablislinient  of  money  by  our  ancestors.  .  .  . 
It  is  evident,  then,  in  order  that  the  Marianne  Is- 
lands may  issue  from  so  sad  a  plight,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  there  should  be  in  them  an  abundance  of 
money,  and  as  long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  whether, 
as  in  the  former  system,  little  comes  in  and  soon 
goes  out,  or  whether  great  sums  come  in  and  go  out 
immediately,  as  will  happen  in  the  present  system, 
the  evil  will  always  be  the  same  or  nearly  the  same.*' 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  new  regulations  pro- 
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vided  for  absolute  liberty  of  trade  and  the  abolition 
of  all  the  dues  hitherto  chargeable  to  vessels  arriv- 
ing at  the  islands.  The  object  was  to  encourage  the 
visits  of  whalers  and  other  wayfaring  ships  that 
frequented  the  South  Seas.  Villalobos  discounte- 
nanced the  measure  and  stated  his  reasons  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  At  present  there  are  in  the  Marianne 
Islands  no  articles  of  export  to  attract  the  foreigner 
but  some  edibles  or  beverages  made  from  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm.  Freedom  of  trade  once  established,  it 
would  introduce  many  articles,  and  the  few  things 
produced  by  the  country  would  not  suflSce  to  pay 
for  them,  so  that  the  difference  would  have  to  be 
made  good  in  money.  From  this  it  would  follow 
that  the  money  paid  for  salaries  would  remain  here 
only  temporarily,  and  the  country  would  be  made 
a  channel  through  which  the  money  from  the  royal 
treasury  would  flow  to  foreign  parts  with  no  hope 
of  its  return.  The  Mariannes  would  be  deprived 
of  the  spirit  of  agriculture  and  industry,  which  I 
think  ought,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  come  before 
commerce,  and  the  islands  would  be  no  less  poverty- 
stricken  than  they  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time." 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  honesty  of 
Villalobos'  convictions  nor  any  doubt  that  these  and 
other  of  his  conclusions  were  faulty.  Had  the  old 
sea-faring  habits  of  the  Chamorros  been  revived  they 
would  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  valuable  and 
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oft-needed  source  of  food  supply  and  might  have 
established  a  profitable  trafiBc  with  neighboring 
islands. 

VIIXALOBOS  EFFECTS  UANY  MEASUKES  FOR  THE   BET- 
TERMENT  OF   GUAM. 

Villalobos  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  Guam.  He  took  measures  for 
the  segregation  and  care  of  lepers;  he  vaccinated 
the  natives;  reorganized  the  urban  militia;  con- 
structed bridges  and  repaired  roads;  instituted  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  the  college;  promoted 
tJie  cultivation  of  coffee;  and  engaged  in  so  many 
other  utilitarian  enterprises  that  his  reports  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  energy  and  forethought 
Some  of  his  sn^rgestions  seem  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  administration. 

Twentv  vears  after  the  advent  of  Villalobos,  Don 
Pablo  Perez  arrived  in  Guam  as  governor  of  the 
islands.  One  ^thers  from  his  reports  that  the  im- 
provements effected  by  Villalobos  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  bv  him  had  not  resulted  in  much 
permanent  good  to  the  Mariannes.  Don  Pablo  de- 
plores the  dearth  of  labor  and  begs  the  Governor- 
General  to  send  him  some  convicts  to  remedy  the 
deficiency.  Ilis  request  was  granted  and,  in  1851, 
sixty-five  convicts  from  the  Philippines  were  landed. 
With  humane,  but  misguided,  intentions  the  Gov- 
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emor  allowed  these  men  the  utmost  degree  of  liberty. 
Within  a  month  they  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  the  authorities  and  take  possession  of  the 
island.  Their  leader,  Fortunato  de  los  Angeles, 
"  a  villain  from  the  Province  of  Cavite,"  was  taken 
prisoner,  one  of  his  companions  was  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  the  rest  scattered  through  the  woods. 
In  a  week,  however,  all  were  in  custody  and  the 
ship  that  had  brought  them  out  carried  them  back 
to  Manila. 

Felipe  de  la  Corte,  who  relieved  Governor  Perez 
in  1856,  takes  up  the  wail  of  his  predecessors  anent 
the  slow  progress  of  the  islands  and  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  He,  too,  has  his  own  particular  theory 
as  to  causes  and  his  own  pet  remedy  for  them.  The 
latter  consisted  in  establishing  "  the  ancient  system 
practiced  by  Spain  and  other  countries,  of  preserv- 
ing cereals  in  subterranean  granaries,  and  combin- 
ing this  idea  with  the  beneficent  institution  of  the 
public  granaries  of  Spain  and  some  places  in  the 
Indies." 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  CHAMORRO  DIFFICULTIES. 

Without  discussing  the  particular  measure  advo- 
cated by  Don  Felipe  it  may  be  said  that  he  struck 
the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  wrote,  "  with  fat  har- 
vests, of  which  the  grain  has  sometimes  been  even 
burned  for  lack  of  consumers,  poverty  has  continued 
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and  readied  even  to  us;  for  not  having  Bought  the 
means  of  accumulating  that  wealth  then  superfluous, 
to  fill  out  the  dearth  later  in  worse  seasons,  all  has 
perished  in  a  moment  and  without  object  And 
what  is  still  worse,  it  has  created  in  these  natives 
the  idea  in  good  years  as  well  as  in  bad,  of  laige 
crops  as  well  as  of  small,  that  they  can  not  hope 
for  a  beneficial  change.  They  have  logically  figured 
that  it  is  futile  to  work  for  superfluous  harvests 
which  may  have  to  be  burned,  consequently  not  re- 
lieving them  in  periods  of  scarcity  which  are  sure 
to  come  later;  that  it  is  better  to  work  little  than 
to  work  without  result*  On  account  of  this  they 
liave  been  accused  of  possessing  a  lazy  disposition, 
which  they  are  far  from  manifesting  on  occasions  in 
which  they  clearly  see  the  good  results  of  their 
work."  There  is  the  difficulty  in  a  nutshell.  The 
Chamorros  are  to-day  an  exclusively  agricultural 
people.  Their  land  yields  bounteous  crops  in  fa- 
vorable seasons  but  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  surplus 
produce.  Frequent  hurricanes  destroy  their  fields 
and  create  a  condition  more  or  less  approaching  fam- 
ine. Their  need  is  a  ready  market,  or  the  pursuit 
by  a  portion  of  the  population,  of  some  indus- 
try that  will  not  be  subject  to  the  dangers  which 
Ix^f^et  agriculture.  The  enlargement  of  the  naval 
station  will  go  far  towards  solving  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Chamorros  by  creating  a  demand 
for  food-stuffs  and  affording  a  field  for  mechanical 
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labor.  Before  the  Panama  Canal  is  open  to  traffic 
Guam  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  offer  repair- 
ing facilities  and  supplies  to  the  many  merchant 
vessels  whose  course  will  then  take  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Mariannes. 
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THE   ABOSIOINES   AND    THEIR   DESCENDANTS. 

The  Splendid  Aboriginal  Stock  —  The  Superior  Structures  of 
the  Guam  Islanders  —  The  Social  Organization  Was  Simple 

—  Their  Arts  Were  Few  but  Excellent  —  The  Flying  Praos 
of  the  Pacific  —  The  Marvelous  Seamanship  of  the  Natives 

—  Hospitality  and  Deference  to  Women  —  Three  Castes 
were  Strictly  Maintained  —  Marital  Relations  —  Death  and 
Burial  —  Superstitions  and  Religious  Belief  —  Language 
and  Origin  —  A  Strong  Aboriginal  Strain  Exists  Among 
the  Present  Inhabitants  —  In  Dress  and  Occupation  the 
Chamorros  Resemble  the  Filipinos  —  The  Family  Relations 
are  Admirable. 

The  original  population  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
been  an  exceptionally  fine  race,  judging  from  tho 
descriptions  of  missionaries  and  obscn'ant  naviga- 
tors. They  all  agree  that  the  natives  whom  the 
Spaniards  found  upon  the  island  presented  an  at- 
tractive appearance,  were  tall,  muscular,  and  well- 
formed  —  in  short,  had  splendid  physique.  They 
displayed  surprising  strength  and,  considering  their 
size,  remarkable  agility.  They  were  more  robust 
than   the  Filipinos  and   lighter   in   color.     I^ogaspi 

obsen'ed  that  they  had  a  custom  of  bleaching  their 
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naturally  black  hair  to  a  yellow  shade,  but  the  prac- 
tice was  not  continued,  or  the  writers  of  the  follow- 
ing century  must  have  mentioned  it  At  about 
the  same  time  the  men  took  to  shaving  their  heads 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  crest  about  three 
inches  long  in  the  center  of  the  crown.  At  the  time 
of  the  discovery  they  wore  it  long  and  loose,  or 
knotted  upon  the  top  of  the  head  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Moros  of  the  Philippines.  Full  and  strong 
beards  were  not  uncommon.  The  women,  whilst 
fairer  and  more  delicate  than  the  men,  were  also 
tall,  strong,  and  handsome.  Pigafetta  tells  us  that 
their  hair  fell  from  their  head  to  the  ground  (eon 
capegli  nerissimi  scioUi  e  lunghi  fine  a  terra).  Un- 
like the  majority  of  heathen  tribes  —  it  would  be 
unfair  to  call  them  savages  —  they  had  no  disfigur- 
ing practices.  They  neither  tattooed  nor  painted 
their  bodies;  nor  did  they  pierce  the  nose  or  ears. 
Their  teeth  were  not  bored  but  the  women  stained 
them  black  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  those  of  the 
men  showed  the  natural  discoloration  entailed  by  the 
habit  of  chewing  l)etel-nut.  Both  sexes  anointed 
tliemselves  freely  with  cocoanut  oil. 

t 

The  men  nsed  no  form  of  clothing  whatever,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  sort  of  hat  when  fishing 
and  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  shading  the  eyes. 
The  females  wore  fringes  of  grass  or  leaves  de- 
pending from  the  waist  and  sometimes  vegetable 
aprons.     Upon  gala  days  the  women  bedecked  them- 
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selves  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  placed  upon  their 
heads  a  coronet  of  shells.  On  such  Occasions  the 
lower  limbs  were  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  skirt  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  "  which  resembled  rather  a 
cage  than  a  dress." 

TIIS  SPLENDID   ABORIGINAL   STOCK. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  today, 
the  aborigines  were  remarkably  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. To  the  first  arrivals  among  the  Spaniards 
they  appeared  to  be  entirely  free  from  disease  and 
bodily  defects.  Padre  Garcia,  the  companion  and 
biographer  of  the  martyr  Sanvitores,  states  that 
"among  those  alone  who  were  baptized  the  first 
year  of  the  mission  there  were  more  than  120  who 
Avere  past  the  age  of  a  hundred  years;  owing  per- 
haps to  their  rugged  constitutions,  inured  from  their 
infancy  to  distempers  which  afterwards  do  not  affect 
them,  or  to  the  uniformity  and  naturalness  (naiu- 
ralidad)  of  their  food  without  the  artifice  which 
gluttony  has  introduced  to  waste  the  life  which  it 
sustains,  or  to  their  occupations,  necessitating  plenty 
of  exercise  without  too  great  fatigue,  or  to  the  ab- 
sence of  vices  and  worries  —  which  are  roses  and 
thorns  whose  pricking  and  piercing  put  an  end  to 
man  —  or  perhaps  all  these  causes  combined  con- 
tribute  to   the   prolix   ago   of   these    islanders.     As 

they  know  few  infirmities,  so  they  know  few  medi- 
13 
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cines,  and  cure  themselves  with  a  few  herbs  which 
necessity  and  experience  have  taught  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  virtue." 

Men,  women,  and  children  were  entirely  at  home 
on  the  water  and  in  it  All  swam  like  fish,  to  which 
Garcia  likens  them.*  The  women  were  accustomed 
to  handle  the  canoes,  and  children  accompanied  their 
elders  in  boating  and  fishing  expeditions. 

THE  SUPERIOR  STRUCTURES  OF  THE  GUAM  ISLANDERS. 

The  houses  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Marianne  Is- 
lands were  superior  to  those  of  the  natives  of  any  of 
the  countries  which  the  Spaniards  had  discovered. 
They  were  rectangular  structures  raised  upon  wooden 
piles,  or  pillars  of  stone.  The  framework  was 
made  of  cocoanut  wood  or  paJo-  rnaria  and  the  roof 
and  walls  of  palm  leaves  ingeniously  woven.  One 
of  the  observers  with  Legaspi  noticed  that  in  some 
instances  these  houses  were  used  as  sleeping  apart- 
ments only  and  detached  edifices  built  upon  the 
ground  were  devoted  to  cooking  and  other  purposes. 
Some  of  the  duTllings  are  described  as  containing 
four  rooms  separated  by  doors  or  curtains  of  mat- 
ting. One  room  seized  as  a  dormitorv%  another  as 
a  storeroom,  the  third  as  the  kitchen,  and  the  last 


•  The  buccaneer  Cowley  bears  testimony,  which  has  been 
quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  the  marvelous  ability 
of  the  men  in  this  respect. 
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as  boatbouse  and  workshop.  Besides  these  private 
houses  there  were  other  buildings  "  very  spacious, 
broady  and  high,  and  worth  seeing,"  for  public  use. 
These  were  used  for  the  reception  of  the  praos  and 
canoes  and  as  storehouses  for  food.  Gaspar  and 
Grijalva  mention  a  boatbouse  near  the  shore  which 
held  four  of  the  largest  sea-going  vessels  of  the  na- 
tives. It  was  elevated  upon  stone  pillars  and,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  the  boats,  must 
have  been  very  large  and  strong. 

"  Many  of  these  stone  or  masonry  pillars  are  still 
standing  arranged  in  double  rows.  They  are  called 
'  latde  '  or  '  casa  de  los  (mtiguos '  by  the  natives,  who 
regard  them  with  superstitious  dread.  .  .  . 
These  large  houses  may  be  compared  with  the  hiala 
of  Florida  and  Isabel  islands  in  the  Solomon  group, 
one  of  which  is  described  as  100  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide  and  50  feet  high.  In  these  great  houses 
*  the  large  canoes  are  kept,  men  congregate  and 
young  men  sleep,  strangers  are  entertained,'  and  in 
some  islands  the  skulls  of  the  dead,  called  '  mangifi ' 
(in  all  probability  corresponding  to  the  word  *  aniti ' 
of  the  Chamorros)  were  suspended.*  The  dwelling 
houses  of  Guam  also  resemble  those  of  Isabel  and 
Florida  islands,  which  differ  from  the  typical  Mela- 


♦  The  Useful  Plants  of  the  Island  of  Guam.  W.  E.  RafTord. 
Washington,  1905.  This  excellent  work  has  afforded  much 
of  the  material  for  this  and  the  preceding  chapter. 
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nesian  houses  in  being  raised  on  piles,  and  in  their 
neater  construction." 

Tlie  aborigines  lived  in  villages  usually  composed 
of  from  fifty  houses  to  three  times  that  number. 
The  largest  communities  were  upon  the  coast  of  a 
good  harbor  or  upon  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
hamlets  of  the  interior  were  generally  situated  on 
a  difficult  hill  or  other  point  of  vantage  and  some- 
times numbered  no  more  than  five  or  six  dwellings. 
In  all  the  large  villages  was  a  "  great  house "  in 
which  dwelt  the  "  urritao/'  or  bachelors,  with  concu- 
bines. 

A   SIMPLE    AND    HEALTHFUL   LIFE. 

*'  The  houses  contained  little  that  could  be  called 
furniture.  There  were  common  floor  mats,  diag- 
onally braided,  and  sleeping  mats,  some  of  verj-  fine 
texture,  made  from  the'  leaves  of  the  textile  Pan- 
dauus.  The  water  vessels  were  not  cocoanut  shells, 
as  in  many  Polynesian  islands,  but  sections  of  large 
hollow  l>anilx)os,  al)Out  5  or  6  feet  long,  which  were 
inclined  against  the  wall.  There  were  coarse  bags 
of  Pandanus  matting  holding  dried  breadfruit,  and 
every  native  carried  a  finely  woven  baff  of  the  same 
material  containing  betel-nut.  Coarse  baskets  were 
made  of  fresh  cocoanut  leaves,  as  required,  to  bo 
thrown  away  when  dried  and  useless.  Biiskets  of 
better  constniction  were  woven  from  strips  of  bam- 
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boo  (piao).     In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  a  pile  of  stones  for  an  oven."  * 

The  aborigines  were  abstemious  in  the  matter  of 
food  and,  until  after  the  discovery,  were  unac- 
quainted with  any  intoxicant  They  drank  the  milk 
of  the  cocoanut  fresh  and  only  learnt  to  produce 
tuba  and  aguardiente  from  it  when  instructed  by 
Filipino  immigrants.  Most  of  their  food  was 
cooked  and  they  were  strangers  to  meat;  indeed,  the 
early  navigators  found  that  the  natives  could  not 
be  induced  to  taste  flesh  of  any  kind.  Fish  they 
ate  but  their  principal  diet  consisted  of  breadfruit, 
yams,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts  and  sugar-cane.  They 
were,  like  their  successors,  subject  to  famine  follow- 
ing hurricanes  and  at  such  times  had  recourse  to 
the  nut  of  Cycas,  the  poisonous  properties  of  which 
they  extricated  by  repeated  soakings.  Rice,  which 
they  sold  to  visiting  ships,  was  regarded  as  a  great 
luxury  and  reserved  for  feasts.  They  had  domestic 
fowls  and  kept  doves  in  captivity  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  eaten  them,  even  in  periods  of  scarcity. 
Breadfruit  and  a  certain  species  of  fish  were  dried 
and  stored  for  consumption  at  such  times  as  their 
supplies  of  fresh  food  failed.  This  custom  unfor- 
tunately expired  with  the  uncertain  tenure  of  prop- 
erty by  natives  and  the  changed  conditions  attend- 
ant upon  the  Spanish  settlement  and  the  authorities 

♦  Safford. 
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made  strong  efforts  at  a  later  period  to  rehabilitate 
it 

THEIR   ARTS    WERE    FEW    BUT    EXCELLENT. 

The  natives  practiced  few  arts  but  in  those  they 
excelled.  They  displayed  great  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  and  boats.  They  were  not  carv- 
ers but  worked  wood  in  many  ingenious  ways  with 
stone  adzes  and  gouges.  Pottery  was  unknown  to 
tliera  until  introduced  by  Villalobos.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  the  loom  but  made  very  good 
mats  which  were  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
as  the  lateen  sails  with  which  their  boats  were  navi- 
gated. Mat-making  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
tlie  women,  whilst  the  men  undertook  all  the  more 
arduous  tasks.  They  fished  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  employed  many  di  fife  rent  appliances.  Fish 
were  caught  with  hook  and  line  and  by  trawling; 
they  were  snared  with  torches  and  speared  upon  the 
reef;  narcotics  were  used  to  stupefy  them  and  they 
were  trapped  in  wiekerwork  pounds.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  Legaspi's  ex|>edition  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
frequently  dived  after  fish  and  caught  them  in  their 
hands. 

TlIK    FLYING    PRAOS    OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

The  ''  flying  praos ''  of  the  natives  and  the  expert- 
ness  with  which  they  were  handled  excited  the  won- 
der of  all   the  early   navigators.     Several    descrip- 
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tions  of  these  extraordinary  boats  are  given  by  eight- 
eenth-century voyagers.  Dampicr  describes  them 
as  "  built  sharp  at  both  ends.  The  bottom  is  of  one 
piece,  made  like  the  bottom  of  a  little  canoa,  very 
neatly  dug  and  left  of  a  good  substance.  The  bot- 
tom part  is  instead  of  a  keel.  It  is  about  26  or  28 
foot  long.  The  under  part  of  this  keel  is  made 
round,  but  inclining  to  a  wedge  and  smooth,  and 
the  upper  part  is  almost  flat,  having  a  very  gentle 
hollow,  and  is  about  a  foot  broad.  From  hence  both 
sides  of  the  boat  are  carried  up  to  about  5  foot  high 
with  narrow  plank,  not  above  4  or  5  inches  broad, 
and  each  end  of  the  boat  turns  up  round  very  pret- 
tily. But  what  is  very  singular,  one  side  of  the  boat 
is  made  perpendicular,  like  a  wall,  while  the  other 
side  is  rounding,  made  as  other  vessels  are,  with  a 
pretty  full  belly.  Just  in  the  middle  it  is  4  or  5 
foot  broad  aloft,  or  more,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  boat.  The  mast  stands  exactly  in  the  middle, 
with  a  long  yard  that  peeps  up  and  down  like  a  miz- 
zen-yard.  One  end  of  it  reacheth  down  to  the  end 
or  head  of  the  boat,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  notch 
which  is  made  there  purposely  to  receive  it  and  keep 
it  fast.  The  other  end  hangs  over  the  stern.  To 
this  yard  the  sail  is  fastened.  At  the  foot  of  the 
sail  there  is  another  small  yard  to  keep  the  sail  out 
square  and  to  roll  up  the  sail  on  when  it  blows  hard ; 
for  it  serves  instead  of  a  reef  to  take  up  the  sail 
to  what  degree  they  please,  according  to  the  strength 
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of  the  wind.  Along  the  belly  side  of  the  boat>  paral- 
lel with  it,  at  about  6  or  7  foot  distant,  lies  another 
small  boat,  or  canoa,  being  a  log  of  very  light  wood, 
almost  as  long  as  the  great  boat,  but  not  so  wide, 
being  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  the  upper 
part  and  very  sharp  like  a  wedge  at  each  end.* 
And  there  are  two  bamboos  of  about  8  or  10  foot 
long,  and  as  big  as  one's  leg,  placed  over  the  great 
boat's  side,  one  near  each  end  of  it^  and  reaching 
about  6  or  7  foot  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  little  boat  is  made  firm  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  other.  .  .  .  This  boat  is  steered 
by  a  broad  paddle  instead  of  a  rudder. 

"  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing 
these  boats,  because  I  do  believe  tliey  sail  the  best 
of  any  boats  in  the  world.  I  did  here  for  my  own 
satisfaction  try  the  swiftness  of  one  of  them.  Sail- 
ing by  our  log,  we  had  12  knots  on  our  reel,  and 
she  nm  it  all  out  before  the  half  minute  glass  was 
half  out ;  whicli,  if  it  had  been  no  more,  is  after 
the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour;  but  I  do  believe  she 
would  have  run  24  miles  an  hour.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  sec  the  little  boat  running  along  so  swift 
by  the  other's  side. 


*  Anson  dc.scril)cs  this  ontrijjger  as  a  log  fashioned  to  the 
form  of  a  narrow  boat,  attached  to  the  prao  by  bamboo 
spars.  Similar  craft  arc  used  at  this  day  in  various  parts 
of  the   Pacific. 
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"  The  native  Indians  are  no  less  dextrous  in  man- 
aging than  in  building  these  boats.  By  report  they 
will  go  hence  to  another  of  the  Ladrone  Islands 
about  30  leagues  off  and  there  do  their  business  and 
return  again  in  less  than  12  hours.  I  was  told  that 
one  of  these  boats  was  sent  express  to  Manila, 
which  is  about  400  leagues,  and  performed  the  voy- 
flgc  in  4  days'  time.  There  are  of  these  praos,  or 
boats,  used  in  many  places  of  the  East-Indies,  but 
with  a  belly  and  a  little  boat  on  each  side.  Only  at 
Mindanao  I  saw  one  like  these,  with  the  belly  and 
little  boat  only  on  one  side  and  the  other  flat,  but 
not  so  neatly  built." 

Pigafetta  says  that  the  boats  were  all  painted, 
either  black  or  red,  and  that  they  had  paddles  of 
the  form  of  bakers'  shovels,  which  were  used  for 
rowing  or  steering.  Besides  the  large  praos  the  na- 
tives used  small  canoes  of  various  sizes. 

THE  CIFAJRACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

All  the  observers  of  the  aborigines  testify  to  their 
joyous  disposition.  They  were  free  from  "  vices 
and  worries"  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy 
and  contented  in  their  simple  lives.  They  were 
easily  moved  to  boisterous  laughter  and  delighted  in 
harmless  practical  jokes.  In  fact  they  displayed 
most  of  the  traits  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  natural  childishness.     They  were  fond 
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of  athletic  contests,  dancing,  singing,  and  story  tell- 
ing. Traditions,  myths,  and  fables  were  sung  by 
men  and  women  in  verse  and  three-part  harmony. 
The  time  was  marked  by  movements  of  the  hands 
and  the  play  of  castanets  made  from  shells. 

HOSPITALITY    AND   DEFERENCE    TO    WOMEN. 

Until  their  confidence  had  been  grossly  abused, 
their  treatment  of  strangers  was  kind  and  hospit- 
able. The  first  missionaries  were  received  with 
open  arms  and  had  they  not  in  their  honest,  but  mis- 
taken, zeal  attempted  to  subvert  the  long-established 
customs  of  the  islanders,  they  might  have  continued 
to  live  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  them. 

The  women  were  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  exercised  great  authority  in  the  af- 
fairs of  families  and  communities.  Thev  were  not 
required  to  perform  hard  labor  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  pastimes  and  festivities,  even  accom- 
panying the  men  in  their  aquatic  excursions  and 
competing  with  them  in  swimming  and  diving. 
The  system  of  concubinage  that  prevailed  does  not 
seem  to  have  entailed  any  debasement  or  loss  of 
self-respect  upon  the  participants;  indeed,  some  fea- 
tures of  it  would  appear  to  have  been  designed  to 
save  the  women  from  such  consequences.  Such  an 
alliance  was  no  obstacle  to  the  after  marriage  of 
either  of  the  persons  involved. 
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The  natives  were  singularly  vain  and  considered 
themselves  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  which  led 
Padre  Garcia  to  remark :  "  Thus  it  is  seen  how 
Pride,  banished  from  Heaven,  dwells  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  going  in  some  nations  clothed  and  in 
others  naked." 

THREE   CASTES    WEBB    STRICTLY    MAINTAINED. 

They  had  three  clearly  defined  castes  and  the  no- 
bles, who  formed  the  highest,  were  exceedingly  jeal- 
ous of  the  prerogatives  and  dignities  of  their  order. 
A  Chamorri,  or  nobleman,  might  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances marry  a  girl  of  lower  caste.  Transgres- 
sion of  this  custom  was  apt  to  entail  the  death  of  the 
offender  at  the  hands  of  his  kinsmen.  The  nobles 
lived  apart  from  people  of  the  middle  and  low  castes 
and  had  none  but  the  most  necessary  intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  approaching  in  the  least  degree  to 
slavery  existed  and  no  burdens  or  taxation  were  im- 
posed upon  any  class.  "  The  nobles  owned  entailed 
estates  of  cocoanut  groves,  banana  plantations,  and 
other  choice  lands,"  says  Safford.  **  These  were  not 
inherited  by  a  man's  son  at  his  death,  but  by  his 
brother  or  nephew  (probably  by  the  son  of  Iiis  sister 
as  in  many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific),  who  on  com- 
ing into  the  property  changed  his  name  and  took  that 
of  the  founder  or  most  illustrious  ancestor  of  the 
family.     The  children   belonged   essentially  to  the 
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mother.  They  inherited  the  property  of  the  mother'a 
brothers.  A  man  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any 
property  of  his  family  except,  perhaps,  a  canoe,  knife, 
spear,  or  fishing  tackle  made  by  himself  or  land 
reclaimed  by  him  from  the  bush.  Tortoise  shell 
was  used  for  money." 

MABITAL  BELATIONS. 

Polygamy  was  permitted  but  seldom  practiced. 
Marriage  between  blood  relatives  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Adultery  on  the  part  of  a  man  was  pun- 
ishable in  various  ways  but^  whilst  a  husband  mi^t 
leave  his  adulterous  wife  and  kill  her  paramour,  she 
was  not  liable  to  other  penalty.  Divorce  was  easily 
effected  and  follownng  it  the  children  were  al- 
ways l(K^ked  upon  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
mother. 

The  bachelors  lived  in  the  "  great  houses  "  with 
unmarried  women,  whose  companionship  was  pur- 
('hased  from  the  parents.  These  temporary  rela- 
tionships were  generally  characterized  by  fidelity 
and  (lid  not  militate  in  any  way  against  the  pros- 
pect of  either  party  for  marriage.  Safford  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  as  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  w^here 
a  similar  custom  prevailed,  the  girls  obtained  from 
their  families  in  this  way  came  from  other  villages, 
and  not  from  that  in  which  they  were  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage.    The   endeavors  of   the   pioneer   mission- 
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aries  to  suppress  the  "  great  houses  "  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  antagonism 
of  the  natives  and  the  death  of  Padre  Sanvitores. 

There  was  not  any  king,  or  chief,  in  the  island, 
nor  elsewhere  in  the  group,  and  no  political  organi- 
zation existed  amongst  the  aborigines. 

There  was  no  definite  code  of  laws.  Everyone 
did  much  as  he  desired  within  the  bounds  of  pre- 
scribed custom.  The  quarrels  and  differences  of  in- 
dividuals were  settled  privately ;  those  between  com- 
munities by  war  which  was  carried  on  in  a  half- 
hearted fashion  and  terminated  at  the  first  excuse, 
such  as  the  death  of  one  or  two  of  the  combatants. 
For  weapons  in  these  mild  conflicts,  the  natives 
used  spears  and  slings.  From  the  latter  they  cast 
spherical  stones  of  baked  clay  with  great  accuracy 
and  force. 

DEATH   AND  BURIAL. 

"  At  funerals  the  demonstrations  of  grief  were 
very  extravagant,  accompanied  by  much  weeping, 
fasting,  and  sounding  on  shell  tnimpets.  The  wail- 
in^€^  continued  a  week  or  longer,  according  to  the 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held. 
The  people  assembled,  dolefully  chanting,  around  a 
mound  which  they  raised  over  the  grave,  or  near  it, 
decorated  with  flowers,  palms,  shells,  and  other 
thiners  esteemed  bv  them.  The  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased  usually  cut  off  some  hair  as  a  souvenir  of  her 
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griefy  recording  the  nights  that  had  passed  since  h 
death  by  knots  in  a  cord  worn  around  her  ned 
These  demonstrations  were  greater  on  the  ooeasic 
of  a  high  chiefs,  or  Chamorri'Si  death  and  at  tl 
death  of  a  matron  of  distinction,  for,  in  addition  1 
the  ordinary  manifestations  of  grief,  they  won! 
cover  the  streets  with  garlands  of  palms,  eie 
arches  and  other  devices  expressive  of  mourning,  d 
stroy  cocoanut  trees,  bum  houses,  break  up  boat 
If  and  raise  before  their  houses  the  tattered  sails  t 

a  sign  of  their  grief  and  sorrow,  and  to  their  son( 
they  added  elegies  no  less  eloquent  than  aorrowfu 
which  grief  would  teach  to  the  rudest  and  most  ba 
barons  among  them,  exclaiming  with  many  teai 
that  henceforth  life  would  not  be  worth  living,  1 
being  gone  who  was  the  life  of  all,  the  sun  of  thei 
nobility,  the  moon  which  lighted  them  in  the  nigl 
of  their  ignorance,  the  star  of  all  their  deeds  c 
prowess,  the  valor  of  their  battles,  the  honor  of  thei 
race,  of  their  village,  of  their  land;  and  thus  the 
would  continue  far  into  the  night,  praising  tli 
deceased,  whose  tomb  they  crowned  with  paddles  i 
a  symbol  of  one  celebrated  as  a  fisherman,  or  wit 
spears  as  a  device  for  the  brave,  or  with  both  paddle 
and  spears  if  he  were  both  a  brave  warrior  and  a 
expert  fisherman."  * 


*  SafTord.    This  author  is  now  compiling  a  treatise  on  tl 
Chaniorro  language. 
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The  aborigines  called  the  soul  "  ante  "  and  they 
believed  in  its  immortality.  They  placed  a  small 
basket  upon  the  head  of  the  corpse,  says  Garcia, 
''  as  though  inviting  the  spirit  to  make  its  home  in 
that  basket  in  place  of  the  body  it  leaves,  or  in 
order  that  it  may  have  a  resting  place  when  it  shall 
come  from  the  other  life  to  pay  them  a  visit 
from  the  place  of  its  sojourn."  The  destination  of 
a  soul  was  not  determined  by  the  life  which  its  pos- 
sessor had  led  upon  earth  but  the  manner  of 
his  death.  Those  who  came  to  a  violent  end  went 
to  a  place  of  torment,  whilst  they  who  died 
naturally  descended  to  a  paradise  having  the  fea- 
tures of  their  island  in  an  idealized  form. 

SUPEBSTITIONS  AND   REUOIOUS   BELIEF. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  of  Guam  was  very 
simple  and  its  observances  mainly  of  a  personal  or 
domestic  character.  They  had  no  temples  or  public 
places  of  worship.  They  were  not  idolaters  and 
made  no  sacrifices.  The  souls  of  their  ancestors, 
which  were  called  "  aniti,"  *  were  held  both  in  ven- 
eration and  dread.  It  was  believed  that  they  con- 
trolled the  lives  of  their  descendants  and  unless  duly 
propitiated  by  prayer  would  exercise  an  evil  influ- 


*  See  observations   on   "  anitoa  *'   by  the   present   writer   in 
«•  The  Philippines." 
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ence  over  them.  The  maJcahna,  or  "  wise  men/' 
were  believed  to  be  gifted  with  special  power  of  com- 
munication with  the  aniti  and  they  were  employed 
as  mediators  by  individuals  and  communities. 

LANGUAGE    AND   ORIGIN. 

"  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Guam 
is  called  the  Chamorro.  It  belongs  to  the  great 
Malayan  family,  which  includes  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  Malaysia,  portions  of 
Cambodia,  the  Pacific  Islands  from  Formosa  and 
Hawaii  to  New  Zealand  and  Easter  Island,  and  the 
great  island  of  iladagascar,  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Some  idea  of  the 
vast  area  over  which  this  group  of  languages  extends 
may  bo  formed  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  For- 
mosa and  Hawaii  arc  on  the  border  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  and  Xcw  Zealand  and  Easter 
Island  are  wholly  within  the  South  Temperate  Zone, 
and  that  the  language  extends  in  longitude  from 
Madagascar  across  the  great  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans  to  Easter  Island,  its  eastern  limit,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  is  east  of  the  meridian  of  Salt  Lake 
Citv  in  the  State  of  Utah/'  ^ 

The  al>origines  of  the  ilarianne  Islands  were  evi- 
dentlv  of  Malavan  origin  with  traces  of  Melanesian 


SatTord. 
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or  Papuan  modification.  The  latter  influence  was 
exhibited  in  the  system  of  bachelor  concubinage 
which  has  been  described  and  in  other  customs. 
There  were  also  peculiarities  indicating  some  con- 
nection with  the  Micronesian  islanders  at  a  remote 
period.  The  affinity  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  others  of  Malay  descent  was  marked  in 
numerous  physical  and  mental  traits  and  in  fea- 
tures of  their  language  which  survive  to  the  present 
day. 

A    8TBONO    ABORIGINAI.    STRAIN    EXISTS    AMONO    THE 

PRESENT    INHABITANTS. 

The  extinction  of  the  aborigines  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  some  writers  seem  to  have  concluded.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  at  this  time  no  full-blooded 
Chamorros  in  Guam  but  a  strong  native  strain  runs 
through  the  present  inhabitants.  Very  few  foreign 
women  have  ever  come  to  the  island  and  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  as  well  as  immigrants  of  other  nations, 
married  native  women.  The  principal  Guamese 
families  bear  names  derived  from  Spanish,  English, 
Scotch,  and  French  ancestors;  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage, modified  of  course  by  Spanish  influence,  of 
the  native  mothers.  "  The  various  races  have  thor- 
oughly amalgamated.  ...  In  the  archives  are 
copies  of  official  orders  of  the  captain-general  of 
the  Philippines  directing  that  all  foreigners  be  sent 
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away  from  Guam,  and  in  reply,  petitions  from  a 
number  of  worthy  men  stating  that  they  had 
adopted  this  little  island  for  their  home  and  begging 
the  captain-general  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  their  wives  and  little  ones.  Some  of 
them  even  went  to  Manila  and  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  return,  becoming  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  rendering  great  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernor as  interpreters,  captains  of  the  port,  and  pi- 
lots. Many  of  their  descendants  inherit  their  ster- 
ling qualities,  but  are  true  Chamorros  in  language, 
in  manners,  and  in  heart."  The  mixture  of  blood 
in  the  natives  is  exhibited  in  the  variety  of  their 
complexions,  which  graduate  from  white  to  dark 
brown.  Their  appearance,  in  general,  is  pleasing 
and  good  physique  is  the  rule,  but  they  can  not  boast 
the  robust  liealth  that  characterised  the  aborigines. 
At  an  early  date  leprosy  was  introduced  to  the  island 
by  Filipino  convicts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  disease,  of  contamination  with 
which  tlie  natives  have  never  displayed  any  dread, 
had  become  very  prevalent.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant decrease  during  the  past  fifty  years  or  more 
and  under  the  present  methods  of  strict  segregation 
leprosy  will  doubtless  be  stamped  out  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  At  least  one  other  hereditary 
disease  was  introduced  by  foreigners.  The  hospital 
for  seamen,  which  was  utilized  by  whalers  princi- 
pally during  the  past  century,  was  a  potent  source  of 
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contagion  and  no  doubt  the  Chinese  laborers  who 
were  imported  from  the  Philippines  contributed  to 
the  same  result  The  American  doctors  report  very 
encouragingly  upon  their  efforts,  which  are  expe- 
dited by  the  generally  healthy  habits  of  the  natives, 
to  eradicate  these  afflictions. 

The  Guamese  live  in  substantial  and  comforta- 
ble houses  of  wood  or  stone  with  thatched  roofs, 
which,  since  the  American  occupation,  have  begun 
to  give  place  to  corrugated  iron  in  the  case  of  well- 
to-do  natives.  This  applies  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  which  practically  the  entire 
population  live.  The  shacks  in  the  interior  are  only 
temporary  residences  as  will  be  explained. 

IN  DRESS  AND  OCCUPATION  THE  GUAMESE  BESEMBLE 

TUB    FILIPINOS. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Filipinos.  The  men  wear  trousers  and  a 
shirt  entirely  exposed,  a  straw  hat  and  occasionally 
shoes.  In  a  temperature  varying  little  from  80°  this 
costume  is  adapted  to  all  seasons.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consists  of  an  ample  skirt  and  a  short  chemise 
with  flowing  sleeves.  Slippers  are  worn  generally 
but  stockings  are  reserved  for  holiday  occasions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guam  are  practically  all  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  There  are  no  mechanical  in- 
dustries for  the  purpose  of  trade,  but  Agana  con- 
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tains  several  skillful  artisans.  It  is  said  that  the 
Chamorros  in  general  display  exceptional  aptitude 
for  all  kinds  of  handiwork,  so  that  if  favorable  op- 
portunity arises,  it  should  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
introduce  new  arts  among  them. 

The  principal  food  of  the  natives  is  fruit  and 
vegetables  but  they  consume  fish  and  meat  of  various 
kinds.  They  are  judicious  in  the  matter  of  eating 
and  drinking.  Intoxication  is  rare.  Tuba,  the  fer^ 
mented  sap  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  is  used  as  a  bev- 
erage, but  the  distillation  of  aguardieniej  the  only 
ardent  liquor  ever  available  to  the  poorer  classes,  is 
no  longer  permitted. 

Tlio  modern  Guamese  are  an  amiable  people, 
quick  and  intelligent,  easily  contented,  and  amenable 
ix)  guidance  and  control.  They  are  apt  scholars  and 
eager  to  learn,  but  up  to  the  present  the  American 
(lovemnient  has  done  nothing  to  encourage  these 
tendencies.  The  educational  work  so  ably  begun  by 
the  Jesuits  was  neglected  after  their  departure  from 
the  ii'land  and  in  fact  discouraged  by  the  authori- 
ties, who  believed  that  the  natives  *'  would  be  more 
tractable  if  they  remained  ignorant^ 


» 
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The  Chamorros  maintain  exemplary  family  rela- 
tions. Adultery  in  fact  is  rare,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  American  occupation  prostitution  was  practically 
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unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  against  divorce  and  remar- 
riage led  to  many  alliances  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  were  "  married  though  not  parsoned." 
These  cases  have  afforded  the  basis  for  absurd 
charges  of  immorality  against  the  islanders.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  conclusion  of  intelligent  observers 
is  that  an  unusually  high  standard  of  sexual  moral- 
ity is  maintained  by  the  natives  of  Guam.  Safford 
voices  the  opinions  of  others,  who  like  himself  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the 
truth,  when  he  says:  "...  such  unlegalized 
alliances  have  been  held  up  as  examples  of  the 
shocking  immorality  of  the  island,  whereas,  in  re- 
ality, in  most  cases  observed  by  the  writer  they 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  marriages,  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  were  mutually  faithful  and 
the  children  well  cared  for.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  to  a  stranger  is  the  conscien- 
tious way  in  which  illegitimate  children  are  provided 
for.  While  registrar  of  property  in  the  island,  the 
writer  was  struck  in  many  cases  by  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  fathers  to  secure  legal  titles  for  their  ille- 
gitimate children  to  houses  and  plantations  espe- 
cially prepared  for  them,  and  the  records  show  that 
some  of  the  best  estates  in  the  island  were  the  crea- 
tion of  unmarried  parents  for  their  children." 

Parents   in   general   are  extremely   solicitous   for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  children  and  they 
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in  their  turn  recognise  the  authority  of  their  parents 
as  long  as  they  live  and  seldom  fail  to  provide  for 
their  comfort  in  old  age.  From  the  time  that  little 
ones  come  into  the  world  the  fathers  begin  to  ac- 
cumulate and  hoard  property  with  a  view  to  giving 
them  as  good  a  start  in  life  as  possible.  Safford 
expresses  the  belief  that  ^'  there  are  perhaps  few 
countries  in  the  world  where  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  the  establishing  of  a  young  couple  in  life, 
though  of  course  in  Guam  their  wants  are  compara- 
tively few  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  sur- 
roundings and  their  mode  of  living.  ...  On 
their  part  sons  and  daughters  show  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  affection  for  their  parents.  ...  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  man  or  woman  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  to  ask  permission  of  his  parents  before  engag- 
ing in  a  business  transaction,  and  the  spectacle  of 
old  women,  abandoned  and  forgotten  by  their  chil- 
dren, acting  as  water  carriers,  etc.,  so  common  in 
Samoa  and  among  our  Indian  tribes,  is  unknown  in 
Guam." 
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THE  ISLAND  UNDER  AMERICAN  RULE. 

The  Economic  Conditiona  are  Far  From  Satisfactory  —  Good 
Roads  are  the  Most  Pressing  Need  —  The  System  of  Gov- 
ernment—  The  Trade  of  the  Island  —  The  Difficulties  of 
Administration  — The  Capita]  of  Guam—  The  Old  Church 
of  Agana  —  Our  Medical  Officers  Have  Been  Veritable  Mis- 
sionaries—  Treatment  of  Lepers  —  Educational  Extension 
Under  Difficulties  —  Our  Duty  to  the  Guamese. 

The  northern  half  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a 
heavily  wooded  plateau;  the  southern  portion  is 
mountainous.  Along  the  middle-west  side  is  a  low 
coastal  plain  of  extreme  fertility.  Almost  the  en- 
tire population  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  towTis  situ- 
ated upon  this  strip  of  land.  Agana,  the  capital, 
contains  upwards  of  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  about  10,500.  Four  villages,  strung  along 
the  road  between  Agana  and  the  harbor  of  Apra,  a 
distance  of  less  than  ten  miles,  account  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  remainder.  There  are  a  few  little  bar- 
rios further  south  on  the  same  coast  and  one  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  island.  The  only  interior  vil- 
lage lies  about  one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  capital. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  the  population  upon  the  lit- 
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toral  of  an  island  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pa- 
cific but  elsewhere  it  is  an  almost  invariable  accompa- 
niment of  sea-faring  habits.  Such  is  in  no  wise  the 
case  in  Guam.  The  island  has  neither  native  boat- 
men nor  fishermen.  The  entire  population  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture;  even  the  few  who  pursue  a 
handicraft,  such  as  smithing,  or  carpentering,  com- 
bine with  it  farming.  As  a  general  thing,  the  hold- 
ings are  small,  so  that  the  owner  of  one  can  usu- 
ally work  it  satisfactorily  with  the  assistance  of 
his  family  and  occasional  aid  from  a  neighbor.  The 
natives  go  out  to  these  ranches  in  the  early  morning, 
returning  as  a  rule  when  the  day's  work  is  done; 
but  ill  busy  seasons  they  may  live  continuously  on 
the  farm  for  a  while,  sleeping  in  the  huts  which  are 
built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  occasions. 
These  small  ranchos,  or  clearings,  are  generally  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  the  crop  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  household.  Almost  every  house  in 
the  town,  or  village,  has  a  small  vegetable  garden 
attached  to  it  and  most  families  raise  a  patch  of  to- 
bacco for  private  consumption.  This  simple  and  re- 
stricted industrial  svstem  is  not  without  its  advan- 
ta^es.  ^^  When  a  father  dies  the  wife  and  children 
are  not  left  destitute,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
depended  upon  the  results  of  his  handiwork  alone. 
The  crops  continue  to  ri}>en  and  are  gathered  in 
due  time  bv  the  familv;  the  weeds  and  worms  are 
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kept  out  of  the  tobacco ;  the  coflFee  bushes  bend  each 
year  under  their  weight  of  berries;  the  cocoanuts 
as  usual  yield  their  annual  dividend.  Indeed,  in 
most  cases  the  annual  income  in  provisions  is  amply 
8u£5cient  to  keep  the  family  supplied  with  its  simple 
clothing,  some  flour  and  rice  brought  by  the  traders 
from  Japan  or  America  to  exchange  for  copra,  and 
perhaps  a  few  delicacies,  a  ribbon  or  two,  or  a  ker- 
chief to  go  over  the  head,  and  a  new  saint  to  place 
in  the  little  alcove  of  the  side  room,  where  the  light 
is  always  kept  burning."* 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ARE  FAB  FBOM  SATISFAC- 
TORY. 

It  is  at  best,  however,  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
that  the  natives  lead.  Very  few  of  them  accumu- 
late money  or  any  kind  of  property.  It  is  true  that 
their  needs  are  small  and  their  desires  scarcely 
greater,  whilst  Nature  in  their  little  island  assumes 
her  most  genial  and  bountiful  aspect.  If  these  con- 
ditions prevailed  ^vithout  interruption,  to  acquire 
more  than  sufficed  for  present  necessity  would  be 
the  part  of  avarice  rAther  than  prudence.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Guamese  their  fields  are  swept  by 
hurricanes  every  few  years,  entailing  a  dearth  of 
food  if  not  an  actual  famine.     Despite  these  peri- 
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odical  visitationsy  with  their  recurrent  lesson  of 
economy^  the  natives  will  not  produce  more  than 
enough  for  current  subsistence.  It  is  the  problem 
that  has  vexed  the  administrators  of  the  island  since 
the  Spanish  government  was  first  established.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  natives  were  assured  of  a  ready 
cash  market  for  their  surplus  produce  they  would 
be  encouraged  to  greater  efforts.  They  have  never 
fully  learned  the  power  and  value  of  money.  Its 
scarcity  is  at  present,  as  it  was  in  the  past^  one  of 
the  greatest  deterrents  to  their  prosperity.  The 
copra,  almost  the  sole  export  shipped  from  Guam,  is 
paid  for  in  goods.  Hardly  any  money  comes  into 
the  island  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  it 
is  in  an  outward  direction. 

Guam  contains  extensive  areas  that  might  be  cul- 
tivated with  profit  and  the  island  could  maintain  an 
agricultural  population  at  least  ten  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  present.  There  are  several  localities 
especially  favorable  to  the  gro\vth  of  rice  and  the 
people  should  at  least  raise  enough  of  that  staple 
to  supply  their  o\vn  demands,  instead  of  importing 
it  as  tlicy  do  regularly.  Oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes,  produce  all  the  year  round  in  great  quantities 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Coffee  thrives  in  many 
places  but  it  receives  no  more  than  scant  attention. 
Many  families  have  their  little  grove  of  trees  which 
are  allowed  to  grow  practically  wild.  The  berries 
are   gathered,    prepared,    and    consumed    at   home. 
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There  is  no  mafket  for  them.  Good  lands  for  vari- 
ous agricultural  purposes  are  unused  and  the  pres- 
ent areas  of  cultivation  might  be  greatly  improved 
by  light  fertilizing.  The  tendency  to  cultivate 
small  holdings  and  live  upon  the  produce  of  them 
seems  to  be  ineradicable.  Former  Grovemor 
Schroeder  mentions,  as  a  noticeable  trait  of  the 
Chamorro  character,  "  the  pride  and  happiness  in 
the  possession  of  land,  which  results  in  the  com- 
munity being  composed  of  a  large  number  of  land- 
owners. .  .  .  Whilst  this  seems  to  offer  some- 
thing of  a  barrier  to  material  productiveness,  it  is 
a  very  wholesome  trait  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
hold  its  own  against  outside  influence."  Its  imme- 
diate result  is  to  prevent  an  alliance  of  commerce 
with  industry.  Under  the  present  restricted  form 
of  economy  each  family  produces  sufficient  for  its 
own  sustenance  but  the  community  has  no  surplus 
output.  Even  moderate  operations  are  rendered 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  lack  of  hirable  labor ; 
and  capital,  if  it  were  available,  would  find  no  chan- 
nel for  employment  It  is  doubtful  if  the  natives 
will  embrace  the  opportunity,  which  the  work  at  the 
naval  station  will  afford  in  the  future,  to  earn  good 
wages.  The  current  rates  of  wages  are  very  much 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before  but  they  have 
not  produced  anything  like  excess  in  the  supply. 
Common  laborers  receive  more  than  a  dollar  (silver) 
a  day,   and   carpenters   and   masons   three   dollars. 
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House  seiranta  can  not  be  aecnred  for  len  tlum 
twenty  pesos  a  numth.  Whilst  the  artisan  may  dins 
earn  enough  in  a  veek  to  keep  his  family  for  a 
month,  he  will  never  foi^t  that  he  is  a  fanner. 
The  carpenter,  for  instance,  who  ia  engaged  upon  a 
honse  may  break  off  at  any  time  with  the  explana- 
tion that  he  is  needed  at  the  roneho  to  assist  in  gath- 
ering the  tobacco  crop,  or  to  gamer  the  maize.  "  On 
one  occasion  a  blacksmith  was  delayed  two  weeks 
in  making  a  plow,  because  the  man  from  whom  he 
got  his  charcoal  had  been  so  busy  supplying  visiting 
vesaela  with  fruit  and  vegetables  that  he  could  not 
find  time  to  bum  it." 

TIIEBB  IS  LITTLE  MONET  IK  CIRCDLATION. 

Employees  of  the  local  government  are  paid  from 
the  insular  funds.  The  few  men  who  are  engaged 
in  work  for  the  naval  authorities  receive  their  pay 
from  tho  federal  treasury.  The  only  money  that 
reaches  the  people  is  that  obtained  from  occasional 
ships  as  payment  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  e^s  and 
fowls,  and  the  wages  paid  to  servants  and  laundresses 
by  naval  officers.  The  Japanese  and  American 
trading  companies  do  not  pay  out  any  money  but, 
on  the  contrary,  collect,  and  remit  to  their  respective 
countries,  the  greater  part  of  the  coin  in  circulation. 
Tlie  condition  is  very  similar  to  that  which  Villa- 
lobos  described  and  deplored. 
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The  most  urgent  need  of  the  island  is  better  trans- 
portation facilities.  When  these  are  afforded  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  general  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions.  There  are  at  present  but 
three  good  roads;  one  from  Punta  Piti,  the  landing 
place  of  the  port  of  Agana,  to  the  town  itself,  with  a 
continuation  north  to  Apurguan,  where  the  colony 
of  Caroline  Islanders,  recently  deported  to  the  Ger- 
man islands,  was  formerly  situated;  another  from 
Apra  to  Agat;  and  a  branch  of  the  latter  to  Sumai. 
There  are  trails,  often  impassable  except  by  cara- 
hao,  in  different  directions  but  only  a  few  miles  any- 
where are  available  for  carts. 

GOVBENOR  SCHROEDER's  REPORT  ON  ROADS. 

Governor  Schroeder,  in  his  official  report,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  lack  of  sufficient  means  of 
transportation  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the 
development  of  the  island.  He  believed  that  im- 
proved conditions  in  this  respect  would  lead  to  the 
occupation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  desira- 
ble public  lands  by  private  persons.  "  Individual  ef- 
forts," he  said,  "  should  be  encouraged  fully  as  much 
as  collective  co-operation,  affectins:  as  it  does  the  en- 
tire community,  and,  to  this  end,  it  is  proposed  to  lay 
out  one  arterial  route,  tapping  in  general  plan,  the 
middle  of  the  region,  and  build  a  good  road  there 
as  soon  as  may  be.     The  country  being  flat,  no  diffi- 
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culties  should  exist  beyond  having  in  some  parts, 
to  carry  the  material  for  roadbed  and  surface  some 
distance.  With  this  thoroughfare  created  in  place 
of  the  present  miserable  boggy  trail,  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  and  future  owners  of  nei^boring 
ranches  will  build  small  roads  leading  to  it,  and  that 
agriculture  will  receive  an  impetus.  The  proposed 
road  will  be  some  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  cost 
of  an  entirely  new  road  is  estimated  at  about  45,000 
pesos,  but  a  few  short  stretches  of  rock  here  and 
there  will  diminish  the  cost.  The  expenditure  of 
30,000  pesos,  spread  over  two  years,  should  produce 
very  useful  results.  Later  on,  in  after  years  per- 
haps, cart-road  communication  should  be  established 
between  tlie  to\\Tis  on  the  southeast  and  southwest 
coasts  and  the  harbor  of  San  Luis  de  Apra  and 
Piti."  Small  as  are  the  sums  mentioned  by  Cap- 
tain Schroeder  as  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this 
much-needed  work,  it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  they 
are  to  come.  The  miserably  small  revenue  of  the 
island  is  already  overtaxed  to  meet  current  expenses 
and  the  roads  are  not  the  only  improvements  for 
which  there  is  an  urgent  demand.  One  of  the  old 
Spanish  laws,  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
tain in  force  for  a  while  at  least,  requires  every  able- 
bodied  male  adult  to  contribute  ten  days'  labor  each 
year  on  the  roads  of  the  island  or,  in  lieu  of  this, 
to  pay  a  tax  of  eight  dollars.  Such  labor,  whilst  it 
might  prove  valuable   in   keeping  highways  in  re- 
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pair,  will  not  go  far  towards  first  construction. 
With  a  view  to  creating  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  and  roads,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  all  real 
estate  was  instituted,  but  investigation  proved  that 
ite  collection  would  involve  hardship  upon  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
duced to  half  of  one  per  cent.  Many  of  tlie  land 
owners  experience  difficulty  in  paying  even  this 
small  tax.  Governor  Dyer  *  states  that  "  it  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  a  number  of 
pieces  of  property,  and  there  are  authentic  instances 
where  land  has  been  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ab- 
surdly below  the  appraised  value." 

THE  SYSTEM    OP   GOVERNMENT. 

Guam  is  under  military  government.  The  chief 
executive  is  a  naval  officer  who  is  also  commandant 
of  the  Naval  Station.  The  suborilinate  members 
of  the  administrative  staff  are,  a  line  officer,  three 
medical  officers,  and  a  paymaster,  each  of  whom  has 
important  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
civil  government.  The  garrison  consists  of  one 
company  of  marines,  officered  by  a  captain  and  two 
lieutenants. 

There  are  four  justices  of  the  peace  at  different 
points,  from  whom  appeal  can  he  taken  to  the  Court 

•The    PrpRent    Condition    of    fSihiin.     Governor    Gciorge    H 
Dyer  in  The  Independent  April  20,  and  27,  1005. 
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of  First  Instance  in  Agana.  The  final  resort  is  the 
Supreme  Court  which  consists  of  the  governor  of 
the  island  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  These  in- 
stitutions are  quite  equal  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  There  is  very  little  crime  amongst  the  na- 
tives but  they  are  somewhat  prone  to  imneoessaiy 
litigation.  The  Spanish  law,  which  was  in  force 
when  the  island  was  taken  over  by  America,  has  been 
wisely  retained  with  a  few  modifications  effected  by 
executive  orders  of  the  governors. 

The  municipal  governments  are  in  the  hands  of 
mayors,  or  gobemadorcillos,  assisted  by  tienies,  or 
lieutenants.  In  Agana  the  mayor  is  also  warden  of 
tlio  prison  and  chief  of  the  insular  constabulary,  a 
body  of  fifteen  natives  who  act  as  jailers  and  fur- 
nish the  entire  police  force  of  Guam. 

THE  TRADE   OF   THE  ISLAND. 

The  only  export  of  the  island  is  copra,  of  which 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  was  shipped  in 
1904.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  approximated 
eighty  thousand  dollars  in  value  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  lumber,  cotton  fabrics,  flour,  rice,  sugar, 
kerosene,  candles,  and  distilled  spirits.  These  came 
mainly  from  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
island  contains  abundance  of  lumber  for  local  pur- 
poses but,  with  the  lack  of  g(H^d  roads  and  other  fa- 
cilities   for   marketing    it,    the    imported    article    is 
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more  cheaply  available.  The  island  should  produce 
all  the  rice  and  sugar  it  consumes  and  did  so  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Spanish  dominion. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  insular  treasury  in  any 
fiscal  year  do  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  this  is  the  sole  support  of  the  government.  One- 
half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import  duties 
and  the  balance  from  the  land  tax,  a  heavy  poll  tax, 
fines,  fees  for  licenses  for  the  use  of  firearms,  pass- 
ports, planting  fish  weirs,  marriages,  and  tapping 
cocoanut  trees. 

During  the  Spanish  regime  Guam  was  visited  reg- 
ularly by  a  subsidized  line  of  steamers  from  Manila, 
whose  freight  rates  were  under  government  regu- 
lation, so  that  the  island  was  supplied  at  stated  times 
and  reasonable  cost  with  such  commodities  as  it 
needed.  There  is  now  no  regular  service.  A  few 
small  schooners  run  between  Guam  and  Japan  at 
uncertain  intervals  and  charge  exorbitant  freight 
rates.  The  army  and  navy  transports  call  at  the 
island  on  the  outward  voyage  to  Manila  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  carry  any  merchandise.  This 
lack  of  adequate  communication  with  the  outside 
world  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  have  oper- 
ated to  make  living  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
it  used  to  be  imder  the  old  administration.  A  sack 
of  rice  costs  twenty-five  dollars,  a  barrel  of  flour 
thirteen,  and  everything  else  is  proportionally  en- 
hanced in  price. 
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Up  to  the  present  the  inhabitants  of  Guam  have 
little  for  which  to  thank  the  American  Government 
Xcvcrthelcss,  the  Chamorros  display  a  kindly  feel- 
ing for  it,  "  its  flag,  and  its  representatives."  They 
evince  a  desire  for  civil  government  which  should 
be  granted  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with 
legislative  relief  from  their  present  burdens  and 
difficulties. 

THE    DIFFICULTIES     OF    ADMINISTRATION     DESCRIBED 

BY  A  GOVERNOR. 

"  Under  Spanish  sovereignty  only  about  one-fifth 
of  (lie  expense  of  Government  was  lx)m  by  the 
island.  Since  the  cost  of  administration  is  now 
about  five  times  as  great  as  then,  the  result  is  that, 
approximately,  twenty-five  times  as  much  money 
must  be  raised  by  local  taxation  as  before  the  Amer- 
icans came. 

''  The  island  Government  is  struggling  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  with  very  much  under-paid,  but 
fairly  efticient,  native  officials.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  is  forced  to  ask  gratuitous  sers'icc  from 
minor  employees.  The  Insular  buildings  arc  inade- 
quate, unfurnished  and  not  in  good  repair.  There 
is  but  one  suitable  school  building  in  the  island  and 
that  is  not  propiM'ly  equipfx^d.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  (lovernment  of  the  island  is  faced  con- 
tinually with  the  probability  of  not  having  enough 
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funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  the  present 
economical  administration. 

"  The  change  of  sovereignty  in  the  Island  of 
Guam,  due  to  its  isolation,  has  imposed  additional 
functions  and  expenses  upon  the  insular  Government ; 
tlie  Supreme  Court  and  the  segregation  and  main- 
tenance of  lepers  and  criminals,  for  example,  which, 
in  other  and  more  favorably  situated  territories, 
have  always  been  regarded  as  a  proper  charge  upon 
the  National  Government."  * 

THE   CAPITAL   OF   GUAM. 

Agana  lies  on  the  coast  at  an  elevation  of  a  few 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  torpid  stream  passes  through 
the  town  and  "  serves  jointly  as  a  laundry,  bath 
and  open  sewer."  Its  water  is  brackish  and  un- 
drinkable.  Wells  are  dug  in  the  town  and  water 
reached  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet.  "  Agana 
has  no  surface  drainage.  It  has  no  sewers  except 
the  open  river.  The  excreta  of  men  and  animals 
are  deposited  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  the  rain  washings  percolate  directly  into  the 
main  body  of  ground  water  tapped  by  the  welK 
The  water  is  therefore  nothing  but  drainage  or  sew- 
age water.  The  wells  are  only  openings  in  the  sur- 
face which  give  access  to  it  and  are  responsible  for 
a  constant  and  general  epidemic  of  a  loathsome  dis- 

•  Governor  Dyer. 


eiue,  the  lombriooid  worm.  In  a  olean  conmnuii^, 
supplied  with  proper  water,  there  ia  an  ooeaaional 
patient,  generally  a  child,  inhabited  1^  two  or  three; 
but  in  Agana  is  a  state  of  things  which  piobaUy 
can  not  be  matched  anywhere,  eke  in  the  world. 
The  lumbricoid  worm  infests  the  intestines  of  near- 
ly every  inhabitant.  The  e^;a  deposited  by  csie  pw- 
son  on  the  ground  are  soon  afterward  in  the  bucket 
of  water  dipped  up  by  another  from  a  welL  Per- 
sons of  all  ages,  from  three  months  to  eigh^  yean^ 
have  these  parasites  in  very  large  numbers.  It  ia 
quite  common  for  a  victim  to  have  from  fif^  to 
a  hundred  full  grown  worms.  As  irritants  and  car- 
riers of  infection  they  are  responsible  for  intestinal 
inflammations  which  cause  an  important  part  of  the 
death  rate.  It  is  a  condition  that  is  entirely  reme- 
diable and  ita  existence  constitutes  a  reproach  to  ua 
who  have  been  in  charge  of  these  helpless  people  for 
eight  years.  And  how  shall  we  answer  for  the  re- 
sponsibility that  will  rest  upon  us  if  cholera  or  ty- 
phoid makes  an  accidental  entry  here?  It  would 
decimate  the  entire  population.  A  proper  water 
supply  19  the  simple  and  complete  remedy  and  could 
be  easily  obtained."  * 
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In  the  public  square  of  Agana  stands  the  princi- 
pal church  of  the  island  which  was  founded  in  1609. 
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It  was  badly  shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1902 
but  means  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition  have 
been  lacking.  "  For  more  than  a  century  its  great 
bell  has  tolled  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  calling 
the  people  to  matins  and  to  their  daily  tasks.  The 
church  is  a  sacred  possession,  hallowed  by  the  wor- 
ship of  generations.  The  people  could  not  be  parted 
from  it,  nor  from  the  daily  observances  connected 
with  it"  With  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  the 
Spanish  priests  left  Guam.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, a  native,  the  venerable  Padre  Jose  Palomo, 
whp  enjoys  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  islanders. 
He  has  always  entertained  the  most  friendly  feeling 
for  the  Americans  and  his  powerful  influence  with 
the  people  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

With  the  slender  means  at  their  disposal,  the  suc- 
cessive governors  of  Guam  have  done  all  that  was 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  island.  Greater  pro- 
gress would  have  been  made  but  for  the  typhoon  of 
1900  and  the  earthquake  two  years  later,  both  of 
which  worked  severe  injury. 

When  the  island  was  taken  over  from  Spain  the 
public  buildings  w^ere  found  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. These  have  been  repaired  and  some  neces- 
sarv  new  ones  erected.  The  road  between  Piti  and 
Agana  has  been  improved  and  the  bridges  rebuilt^ 
Landing  facilities  at  Apra,  which  is  the  only  good 
harbor  in  the  Western  Pacific,  have  been  increased. 
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An  experimental  farm  upon  a  small  scale  lias  been 
started  and  plants  and  seeds  are  distributed  to  na- 
tives in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

CUB   MEDICAI.  OFFICESS   HAVB  BEEN   VEAITABLE  MIS- 

SIONA&IES. 

The  greatest  benefit  the  islanders  have  received 
so  far  from  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Naval  Station. 
"  They  have  been  true  missionaries^  visiting  houses 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  insisting  on 
cleanliness  in  living  and  the  observance  of  sanitary 
rules.  They  have  accomplished  much  and  deserve 
a  large  share  of  credit  for  whatever  advance  the 
people  have  made." 

Governor  Sehroeder  opened  the  only  hospital  that 
the  island  boasts.  It  has  been  the  means  of  accom- 
plisliinor  a  great  deal  of  good  but  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  jwpulation.  However,  the 
a(hlitional  buildings  and  instruments  that  are  neces- 
sarv  can  onlv  l)0  furnished  with  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Federal  Government.  At  first  the  medical  offi- 
cers had  great  diffieulty  in  combating  the  prejudice 
of  the  Guamese  against  medicine  and  treatment, 
l>y  tactful  ]X3rseveranee  and  the  exhibition  of  their 
])o\ver  to  alleviate  suffering  and  cure  disease  the  doc- 
tors have  contrived  to  overcome  this  aversion  with 
nuirked  results  in  the  improved  health  and  mortality 
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of  the  islanders.  The  most  striking  fact  disclosed 
hj  the  earliest  medical  investigations  related  to  the 
high  death  rate  among  mothers  and  new-bom  in- 
fants. It  was  foimd  that  the  custom  of  the  island 
did  not  permit  either  to  be  washed  and  the  system 
of  midwifery  as  practiced  was  both  crude  and  dan- 
gerous. A  law  was  passed  requiring  all  midwives 
to  present  themselves  at  the  Naval  Hospital  for  in- 
struction and  forbidding  any  to  practice  without 
license.  Assiduous  persuasion  induced  the  natives 
to  adopt  more  sanitary  measures  in  cases  of  child- 
birth. An  immediate  effect  was  discernible. 
Whereas,  in  1900,  there  had  been  328  births  and  288 
deaths,  there  were  in  1901,  435  births  and  258 
deaths.  The  figures  for  later  years,  if  they  were 
available,  would  doubtless  show  a  continued  im- 
provement 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  LEPERS. 

During  the  transition  period,  following  the  sur- 
render of  the  Marianne  Islands  to  the  United 
States'  naval  force,  the  lepers  escaped  from  the  hos- 
pital at  Asan  and  returned  to  the  residences  of  their 
relatives,  who  were  quite  willing  to  harbor  them 
and  had  no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  contamina- 
tion. This  indifference  to  the  danger  of  contagion 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  impressed  Dampier  cen- 
turies ago.  He  "  did  not  perceive  that  they  made 
any  great  matter  of  it,  for  they  did  never  refrain 
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from  any  company  for  it;  none  of  our  People  cauj^t 
it  of  them,"  he  oontinneBy  *^  for  we  were  afraid  of  it 
and  kept  ofF." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Governor  Sdhroeder  was 
to  round  up  all  the  lepers  and  to  segregate  them  in 
a  special  hospital  which  was  estaUished  at 
a  point  on  Tumhum  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Agana. 
There,  these  unfortunates  are  carefully  guarded  and 
well  cared  for.  The  burden  of  their  maintenance 
and  treatment,  which  was  formerly  borne  1^  the 
Spanish  Qovemment,  now  rests  upon  the  insular  ad- 
ministration. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  policy  of  American  col- 
onization that  the  schoolmaster  shall  accompany  the 
flag.  Our  soldiers  entered  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Bico  with  rifle  in  one  hand  and  text-book  in 
the  other.  The  work  of  education  commenced  in 
both  cases  before  civil  government  was  established. 
A  similar  policy  has  actuated  the  governors  of 
Guam  but,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  their  resources, 
they  have  been  very  much  hampered  in  carrying  it 
out 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  necessitated  by  the 
great  hurricane  and  earthquake,  which  occurred  in 
the  early  years  of  American  occupation,  occupied 
to  the  full  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  admin- 
istration but  the  educational  needs  of  the  people 
were  not  lost  sight  of.  "  The  idea  of  having  the 
American  flag  waving  over  a  community  of  ten  thou- 
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No. 

San  Luis  d'Apra  Harbor..  1 

Sume    2 

Agat  3 

Cnriac 4 

MerJEO    5 

Inaragan  0 


Smajana    

Topungan    

Piti  

Station  Ship  Supply.. 


sand  people  and  wbere  tben  vere  no  aeboolfl  in 
which  the  Englicih  luignage  wis  tsu^^  seemed  in- 
tolerable to  each  new  goremor,"  says  one  of  them. 

KDUCATIOHAI.   BZTSKSIOIT   JTOUEa  NTTICXIVTaa. 

QavemoT  Sewell  did  all  that  was  poBsible  at  the 
time,  when  he  rebuilt  the  laige  school-house  at 
Agana.  That  acc(»npIishmQiit  exhanated  the  mean 
at  his  disposal:  there  were  no  funds  available  to 
start  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  ISO^ 
it  was  found  possible  to  Barmonnt  the  diffienlfy  to 
some  extent  with  the  assistance  of  the  naval  cm- 
tingent  on  the  island,  which  thaa  increased  the  al- 
ready heavy  obligations  under  which  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  people  lay  to  them.  The  islanders 
are  eager  to  be  taught  but  they  are  absolutely  unable 
to  shoulder  any  further  taxation  and  but  for  the  vol- 
unteer services  of  American  residents  the  work  of 
education  must  have  remained  in  abeyance  pending 
the  initial  legislation  of  Congress  on  behalf  of 
Guam. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  main  school  at  Agana 
more  than  seven  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes  but 
with  the  limited  facilities  it  is  not  possible  to  permit 
anything  like  tiie  proper  attendance.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrict  admission  to  children  be- 
tween Uie  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  and  to  allow  the 
boya  to  attend  only  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day 
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and  the  girls  in  the  afternoon.  Other  schools,  with 
similar  temporary  volunteer  teachers,  have  been 
opened  at  Asan,  with  49  pupils;  at  Piti,  with  68; 
and  at  Sumai  with  98.  Governor  Dyer  states  that 
the  scholars  in  all  these  institutions  are  making  good 
progress,  "  but  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should 
on  account  of  the  short  hours  necessitated  by  the 
lack  of  teachers." 

There  are  schools  at  different  points  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  two  hundred  scholars,  in  which  the 
teaching  is  conducted  in  Spanish  by  natives.  The 
instruction  imparted  in  these  latter  institutions  is 
very  indifferent,  but,  since  the  teachers  receive  no 
more  than  five  dollars  a  month,  a  great  deal  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  One  may 
judge  of  the  straits  to  which  the  administration  is 
put,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  school  organization, 
from  the  statement  of  Governor  Dyer,  that  "  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  save  to  the  Island  Treasury 
even  the  small  amount  paid  to  these  native  teachers, 
and  nothing  really  effective  can  be  done  until  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  home  authorities  for  contract 
teachers,  as  the  only  ones  available  at  present  are 
members  of  the  families  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Naval  Station  living  in  Agana,  who  are  not 
willing  to  live  in  the  country,  and  ^vho  are  needed 
in  the  Agana  schools.  These  volunteer  teachers,  too, 
are  liable  to  go  home  at  any  time,  and  thus  break 
up  the  school  organization." 


This  iB  a  nutter  that  dnervea  Uw  immediate  at- 
tention of  tlie  Eedeial  aDthoritieB.  Aaide  f  mn  ii^ 
question  of  aentimen^  or  ethics,  it  is  distinotly  to 
the  intereats  of  the  American  Qovenunent  to  give 
the  Chatoorroa  ample  eduoati<«al  facdlitieB  with- 
out delay.  At  no  veiy  distant  date  the  raqniie- 
menta  of  the  naval  station  on  the  ialand  viU  deniand 
a  nmofaer  of  men  to  fill  clerical  poaituma  and  to 
perfonn  intelligent  irork  as  meehaniaa  and  Uboieis. 
If,  when  that  demand  ariaea,  the  ialind  oan  not  far- 
nisb  a  large  proporticai  of  the  needed  working  fbrae, 
the  positions  cos  only  be  filled  by  the  Ooremment  at 
comparatively  great  cost  and  inconvenience. 

CUE  DUTY  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GCAU. 

Guam  enjoys  the  possession  of  the  only  good  har- 
bor in  the  Western  Pacific.  After  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  the  island  will  lie  in  the  main 
route  of  several  stcamsliip  lines  and  must  become 
an  important  coaling  station  and  depot  of  supplies. 
In  justice  to  the  Gnaraese,  we  should  give  them 
the  education  and  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  future  opportunities  that 
will  be  created  by  this  circumstance. 

Our  moral  obligation  to  the  Chamorros  is  heavier 
than  that  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
or  those  of  Porto  Rico.  The  needs  of  the  first  are 
greater  and  more  urgent  than  those  of  the  others. 
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The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 
was  prompted  in  a  large  measure  by  humanitarian 
considerations.  We  went  out  of  our  way  to  secure 
Guam  for  purely  selfish  purposes  and  we  have  cre- 
ated a  condition  upon  the  island  which  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  no  improvement  upon  that  in  which  we 
found  it  Probably  no  one  doubts  that  remedial 
measures  will  eventually  be  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  the  distress  and  difiiculty  attendant  upon  life  in 
Guam,  but  if  action  is  much  longer  delayed  we  shall 
have  no  ground  for  surprise  or  complaint  should 
a  change  take  place  in  the  present  feeling  of  friend- 
liness entertained  by  the  people  of  this  little  island 
for  America. 
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HAWAII. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Tlie  Volcanic  Character  of  the  Islands  —  The  Interior  of  an 
Active  Crater  —  Contrasting  Districts  of  Each  Island  —  The 
Scenic  Charms  of  Hawaii  —  Cloud  Effects  From  the  Summit 
of  Haleakala  —  The  Far-famed  Hawaiian  Sunrise. 

Lying  in  mid-ocean  just  below  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  insular  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  is  the  uttermost  group  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands.  Between  it  and  the  Aleutian  chain 
of  sentries  to  the  Polar  Sea  stretches  a  bald  expanse 
of  waters.  A  line  drawn  from  St>  Lucas,  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  United  States,  to  Manila,  its 
most  remote  possession,  will  pass  through  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  barely  miss  Guam.  Honolulu 
is  the  only  possible  stopping  place  in  the  voyage 
from  America  to  Japan,  and  it  is  in  the  direct 
route  from  our  Western  ports  to  Australia  and  the 
Asian  continent.  The  advantages  of  this  command- 
ing geographical  position  would  ensure  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Territory  apart  from  its  natural 
resources  and  industrial  developments 

The  number  of  the  islands  composing  the  Ha- 
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waiian  group  is  variooBly  stated ;  there  are,  ho^roveri 
but  ei^t  worthy  of  oonsideratioii,  their  total  area 
being  less  than  seven  thousand  square  miles,  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  no  greater  than  tiiat  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  island  of  Hawaii  occupies 
more  than  four  thousand  miles  of  the  total  area. 
The  next  largest  island  is  Maui,  lessr  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  superficial  extent  Kauai  and  Oahu 
each  closely  approximate  six  hundred  square  miks. 
Molokai,  Nihau,  Lanai,  and  Eahoolawe  are  much 
smaller. 

THS  V0IX3AHI0  OHAS^OTXB  OV  THX  IBLAHDB. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  members  of  a  vast  vol- 
canic chain  which  rests  upon  the  ocean  bed  at  a 
depth  of  thirty  thousand  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  group  presents  striking  evidences  of  the  most 
awful  terrestrial  convulsions  in  the  past.  Halea- 
kala  and  Kilauea,  the  one  extinct  and  tlie  other 
active,  are  the  largest  volcanoes  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  history  of  the 
Islands  recites  many  instances  of  violent  eruptions 
and  destnictive  earthquakes  there  is  no  record  of  a 
single  life  lost  from  these  causes.  The  vast  craters 
formed  by  these  Titanic  upheavals  act  as  safety 
valves  and  vents  for  the  internal  forces,  so  that  this 
portion  of  the  globe  is  unlikely  to  be  the  scene  of 
serious  seismic  disturbances  in  the  future. 

In  the  island  of  Hawaii  only  are  there  active  vol- 
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canoes.  At  its  southern  end  stands  Kilanea,  whose 
crater  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circomferenoe.  It 
has  frequent  intervals  of  quiesoenoe,  but  they  rarely 
continue  longer  than  a  year  at  a  time.  The  visitor 
who  is  fortunate  enou{^  to  witness  an  eruption  en- 
joys a  spectacle  such  as  no  other  part  of  the  world 
can  afford.  Musick  arrived  at  Kilauea  when  it  had 
been  dormant  for  nearly  a  year,  but  upon  the  very 
night  of  his  arrival  an  earthquake  announced  the 
awakening  of  the  volcano  and  |he  following  day  he 
saw  it  in  its  most  sublime  aspect  He  thus  de- 
scribes his  experience :  ''  The  scorched  and  blistered 
lava-crust  became  so  hot  in  places  that  we  felt  the 
heat  throu{^  the  thick  soles  of  our  shoes,  and  down 
deep  in  the  seams  of  rocks  there  was  a  red,  fiery 
glowy  while  the  hot  air  quivered  above.  'From  one 
of  these  cracks  the  tips  of  flame  appeared,  at  which 
some  of  the  gentlemen  lit  their  cigars.  I  held  my 
cane  over  one  of  the  fissures,  and  in  a  moment  it 
burst  into  flame.  As  we  pressed  on,  nearing  the  top 
of  the  ascent  which  was  on  the  brink  of  the  crater 
from  our  side,  the  fiery  drops  of  molten  lava  were 
tossed  up  in  the  air  in  front  of  us,  and,  rushing  for- 
ward regardless  of  the  warning  of  our  guide,  we 
stood  by  that  yawning  gulf,  that  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  Wo  were  all  speechless,  filled  with  a 
sense  of  mingled  awe  and  sublimity. 

'^  Language  f^ils  when  we  attempt  a  description 
of  such  a  scene  as  is  presented  at  Kilauea.     We  re- 
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alize  as  we  never  did  before  the  wonders  of  God's 
creation,  and  what  an  awful  event  must  be  the  birth 
of  a  world.  Here  at  our  feet  was  the  lake  whose 
fires  are  never  quenched,  the  bottomless  pit,  seem- 
ingly hell  itself.  A  fiery  sea  whose  waves  seemed 
never  to  grow  weary  was  tossing  and  plunging  be- 
neath us.  It  only  needed  the  writhing,  yelling  vic- 
tims, and  winged  devils  hovering  over  them,  to  make 
Dante's  Inferno  a  living  reality.  There  were 
groanings  and  rumblings  and  detonations,  rushings, 
hissings,  and  splashings,  and  the  crashing  sound  of 
breakers  on  the  coast,  but  it  was  the  surging  of  fiery 
waves  on  a  fiery  shore. 

THE  INTEKIOB  OF  AN  ACTIVE  CRATER. 

"  From  the  high  summit  on  which  we  stood,  like 
Dante  and  Virgil,  we  gazed  down  on  the  mass  of 
boiling  lava  below.  In  places  the  lake  was  covered 
with  a  thick  black  crust,  through  which  the  fires 
glowed  with  an  unearthly  gleam.  Occasionally, 
from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fountains  a  jet  of 
molten  lava,  mingled  with  steam,  was  thrown  up  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  and  falling  back  upon  the 
crust  gradually  faded  from  a  brilliant  red,  rosy 
glow  to  the  color  of  the  dull  black  crust  This  crust 
was  not  continuous,  but  formed  in  detached  sheets, 
which  from  time  to  time  were  upheaved  by  some 
great   internal   force,   and,   turning,   pitched   down- 
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wftrdsy  diaai^wftriiig  below  ihe  red  raiface  of  tlw 
lake.  Great  activity  always  followed  one  of  dwee 
QjAeavals.  The  floating  cakes  of  enemstod  lava 
were  violently  east  about,  like  a  boat  in  a  st(Hrmy  sea, 
pitching  and  plunging  until  the  wbde  soifaoe  of  the 
lake  was  a  glowing  mass  of  fire,  and  dandnfe  leap- 
ing flames  played  like  lightning  over  ihe  surface. 
During  these  ebulitions  the  air  is  filled  with  a  lava- 
like spray,  which,  when  hardened,  is  like  Pole's 
hair.  Scientists  explain  this  phenomena  as  the  sud- 
den liberation  of  the  wateiy  vapors  whidi  are  min- 
gled with  the  molten  lava  beneath  the  surfsoe  of 
the  lake. 

^^  We  drew  back,  for  the  heat  was  so  intense  our 
faces  were  almost  blistered.  It  was  well  that  we 
did  80,  for  one  of  the  outstanding  crags,  on  which 
some  of  our  party  had  stood  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, gave  way  and  fell  with  thunder  into  the  fiery 
abyss  below,  causing  the  ground  to  tremble  in  its 
fall,  and  producing  a  cry  of  alarm  and  horror  from 
every  lip  at  the  narrow  escape. 

"  This  burning  lake  must  be  over  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  its 
scorched  and  blistered  walls  are  rugged  and  sur- 
mounted with  grotesque  figures  molded  from  the 
lava.  The  blow-holes,  as  they  are  termed,  have 
formed  what  are  called  lava-vases,  and  figures  re- 
sembling animals.  In  the  forest  about  the  volcano 
may  be  found  lava-vases  twenty  feet  in  height,  with 
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ferns  and  even  trees  growing  from  their  tops.  There 
is  a  figure  very  near  to  the  lake  which  very  much 
resembles  an  elephant  reared  upon  its  hind  legs." 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  island,  Mauna  Loa  rises 
to  a  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet  and  has  a  living 
crater,  whilst  farther  to  the  north,  Mauna  Kea 
reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
being  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  summits  of  all  these  Hawaiian  mountains  are 
easily  accessible  over  long,  gradual  slopes  covered 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  vegetation.  The  way  is 
over  lava  beds  which,  though  they  make  riding  diffi- 
cult in  places,  add  much  to  the  wild  and  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  scenery. 

CONTRASTING    DISTRICTS    OF    EACH    ISLAND. 

The  islands  are  each  divided  by  intersecting 
mountains  into  two  distinct  districts  with  widely 
differing  physical  characteristics.  The  northern  or 
windward  side  gets  the  benefit  of  the  trade-winds 
and  of  a  copious  rainfall.  It  has  a  fertile  soil  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  leeward  side  is  hot  and 
arid  but  far  from  barren,  for  with  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion these  unpromising  tracts  were  years  ago  turned 
into  the  most  productive  sugar  plantations  of  the 
Territory.  Whilst  every  island  of  the  group  is  rich 
in  natural  beauty,  each  has  its  own  particular  char- 
acter, distinct  from  the  others.     One  will  give  the 
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palm  to  Hawtii  for  the  grandeur  of  its  momitau 
another  to  Mani  for  its  lovely  vallejg;  and  a  tbi 
to  Oahu  for  the  all-pervading  bean^  that  leavea 
subtle  impress  upon  the  beholder. 

The  works  of  man  are  seldom  in  harmony  iri 
nature  in  this  garden  r^on.  Few  of  the  towns  i 
attractive  in  appearance.  Honolalu  is  not  pleasi 
to  the  eye.  The  New  Bngland  pioneers,  with  du 
aoteristic  diar^ard  for  artistic  fitueas,  design 
their  dwellings  after  the  flat  and  prosaic  atyle 
their  home  architecture,  and  set  up  in  the  midst 
a  tropical  paradise  public  baildings  of  a  oold,  ooi 
monplace  type  that  well  accords  with  the  bleak,  i 
hospitable  climate  of  our  nortberu  coaatg.  To  I 
visitor  the  incongniity  is  irritating,  and  he  tur 
with  relief  from  the  Boatonesque  residence  of  t 
wealthy  Americau  to  the  bungalow  of  the  Port 
guese  settler  with  its  vine  and  its  fig-tree,  or  the  hui 
ble  cot  of  the  Kanaka  with  its  garden  patch 
glorious  hues. 

Aside  from  its  population  there  is  little  to  su 
gcst  the  tropics  in  Honolulu.  It  is  a  clean  city,  wi 
a  bustling  populace  and  indications  of  prosperit 
fine  hotels  and  buildings,  public  vehicles  and  aho 
such  as  are  found  in  any  large  American  town,  ai 
English  is  the  current  speech.  You  may  put  up 
a  si.x-atory  million-dollar  hotel,  with  a  thorough 
modem  equipment,  including  a  roof-garden  capab 
of  seating  twenty-five  hundred  people.     The  publ 
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institutions  would  be  creditable  to  a  city  of  four 
times  the  population. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Honolulu  is  Pearl 
Harbor,  which,  although  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  as  long  ago  as  1876,  has  been  neglected  until 
quite  recently.  Yet  this  land-locked  bay,  into 
which  jut  two  peninsulas  forming  three  lochs,  only 
needs  the  improvement  of  its  entrance  to  become  the 
finest  harbor  in  the  world.  Besides  the  possession 
of  the  capital,  the  island  of  Oahu  boasts  the  most 
famous  of  Hawaii's  many  scenic  features  —  the 
wonderful  valley  of  Nuuana,  culminating  in  the 
historic  Pali. 

Yet  another  far-famed  attraction  is  Waikiki 
Beach,  about  six  miles  from  Honolulu.  Here  are 
hotels,  clubs  and  residences,  and  a  constant  but 
changing  population  of  enthusiastic  bathers. 

The  great  sugar  plantations  are  points  of  exceed- 
ing interest.  Some  of  the  largest,  including  the 
celebrated  Ewa  estate,  are  accessible  by  railroad 
from  the  capital. 

TUB  SCENIC  CHARMS  OF  HAWAII. 

The  wonderful  scenery  of  Hawaii  has  been  the 
principal  subject  of  many  volumes.  Tjangiiage  has 
been  severely  taxed  to  describe  its  peculiar  charm 
and  varied  beauty,  but  the  most  vivid  of  the  word- 
pictures  falls  short  of  the  reality.  Hardly  less  re- 
markable is  the  climate.     Here  are  tropical  islands 
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with  a  maximum  temperature  of  ninety  degn 
graduating  to  the  frigidly  of  the  snow-clad  pea 
At  the  minor  elevations  the  thermometer  never  fi 
below  forty  degrees.  Life  in  the  open  is  enjoya 
all  the  year  round,  and  sea-bathing  is  indulged 
without  intermission.  Indeed  night,  if  it  be  mo 
lit,  is  no  bar  to  outdoor  pastimes.  On  the  contra 
under  such  conditions  riding,  walking,  and  surf 
are  pleasures  beyond  the  imagination  of  dwellers 
less  genial  climea. 

FSOU   TUS  SnUHIT   07    HALKAXA 


T)je  easy  ride  up  the  mountain  slopes  of  Hal 
kala,  under  a  brilliant  moon,  the  night  spent  ii 
rock-hewn  hut  upon  the  summit,  and  the  glori< 
sunrise  viewed  from  that  altitude  are  experien 
that  remain  with  one  for  a  lifetime.  The  specta 
is  graphically  described  by  Musick:  "The  et 
orn  portion  of  tlie  horizon  was  of  a  sombre  gr; 
whilp  the  most  awful  blackness  reigned  everj-whi 
else.  We  were  silent,  lost  in  wonder,  while  t 
wlinle  heavens  were  undergoing  a  constant  transf 
nintion  in  which  were  mingled  all  the  varied  hues 
the  kaleidoscope.  First,  in  the  east  there  appearci 
faint  yellow,  followed  by  a  deeper  orange.  Phtrf 
Apollo  was  coming,  riding  toward  us  in  his  char 
of  &Te,  and,  though  he  approached  at  a  rate  t 
hundred  miles  an  hour  faster  than  in  the  Unit 
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States,  there  was  ample  time  to  note  the  constantly 
changing  hues  of  the  heavens.  Clouds  surrounded 
the  whole  mountain,  not  in  the  vague,  flocculent, 
meaningless  masses  one  usually  observes,  but  in  Po- 
lar seas,  where  monster  icebergs,  floes,  and  packs  lay 
piled  upon  each  other,  glistening  with  the  frosts  of 
an  Arctic  winter;  then  mountains  on  mountains, 
with  the  semblance  of  well-remembered  glaciers,  and 
again  of  forests  and  deep  ravines  loaded  with  new- 
fallen  snow.  They  were  first  gray  and  then  white, 
and  a  moment  later  changed  to  an  indigo  blue.  We 
watch  in  silence  the  rolling  mass  of  clouds  five  thou- 
sand feet  below  us.  Snow  drifts,  avalanches, 
oceans  held  in  the  bondage  of  eternal  ice,  and  all 
this  massed  together,  shifting,  breaking,  and  rolling 
into  a  thousand  shapes,  changing  color  every  mo- 
ment. Then  armies  of  giants  glided  through  the 
air,  and  war  chariots,  ships,  and  horsemen  were 
mingled  in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  spectacular 
panoramas  ever  beheld.  Such  a  panorama  is  worth 
crossing  oceans,  mountains  and  rivers  to  see.  The 
cold  was  forgotten,  the  dread  crater  below  us  not 
thought  of,  and  we  sat  in  silence,  gazing  on  this 
wonder  of  the  world  and  the  heavens. 

THE  FAB-FAMED  HAWAIIAN  SUNRISE. 

"  But  anon,  as  it  grew  brighter,  that  awful  chasm 
divided  our  attention  with  cloudland.     The  orange 
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line  grew  more  of  criiuson  and  goli],  until  the  bJl- 
iovry  cluucla  far  to  the  east  seemed  rondy  to  burst 
■  Anme.  .  .  .  Brighler  and  brighter  grew 
the  horizui),  until  fir^t  a  tint  and  then  a  setting  of 
g»Id  ou  every  undulating  eastern  billow  appenred, 
and  ihe  sun  rose.  What  a  fairy  scene  was  below 
There  was  the  gaunt,  tlesolnte  abyss,  with  its 
fiery  cones,  its  rivers  of  blaek,  surging  lava,  and  gray 
a«b  crowing  and  mingling  all  over  the  area,  mixed 
with  splotches  of  color  and  coils  of  aatiu  rock.  Its 
walla,  dark  and  frowning,  everywhere  riven  and 
splintered,  with  clouds  perpetually  drifting  in 
through  the  great  gups  like  armies  of  ghosts  in  silent 
review,  filling  up  the  whole  crater  with  swirling 
masses.  .  .  .  But  aa  the  clouds  rolled  away  we 
became  more  and  more  certain  that  after  all  we  were 
upon  this  earth.  The  vast  extinct  crater  of  Halea- 
kala  was  before  us,  with  aot  a  cloud  to  obstruct  our 
view  or  mislead  our  vision.  The  entire  circnmfer^ 
ence  of  the  silent  pit  is  surrounded  by  mountain 
boulders  and  cathedral-shaped  cliffs,  with  here  and 
there  a  gap  into  which  people  can  walk  and  from 
which  they  can  look  upon  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
steep  mountains  rising  two  thousand  feet  above,  and 
valleys  opening  five  thousand  feet  below;  rainbows 
and  sun-kissed  clouds  everywhere,  rolling  in  from 
the  ocean  wastes  and  encircling  the  clear-cut  out- 
lines of  the  red  lava-peaks  which  project  from  the 
floor  of  that  vast  crater." 
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The  First  Americans  in  Hawaii  —  The  Influence  of  Vancouver 
on  the  Islands —  The  Inception  of  the  Missionary  Movement 

—  Hawaii  Profits  by  the  Whaling  Trade  —  Hawaii  Appeals 
to  the  United  States  —  The  First  Enunciation  of  Our  Policy 

—  The  Union  Jack  Raised  over  the  Islands  —  The  French 
Endeavor  to  Seize  Hawaii  —  The  Commercial  Growth  of 
the  Islands  —  Hawaii  Becomes  an  Important  Whaling  De- 
pot—  California  Becomes  a  Market  for  Produce  —  The 
Reciprocity  Movement  —  The  Beginning  of  Internal  Dissen- 
sions —  Kalakaua's  Corrupt  Regime  —  Liberty  Secured  by 
the  New  Constitution  —  Liliuokalani  Seeks  to  Reilstablish 
Absolute  Monarchiam  —  The  Louisiana  Lottery  in  Hawaii 

—  A  Popular  Revolutionary  Movement  —  A  Great  Political 
Blunder  —  An  American  Minister  in  an  Undignified  R61e  — 
The  Republic  of  Hawaii  Proclaimed. 

The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian 
group  that  forms  the  northern  outpost  of  the  Pacific 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  established.  In  tra- 
dition tlicir  story  goes  back  to  about  five  hundred 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  is  the  period 
the  natives  assign  to  the  settlement  of  the  islands. 
When  or  how  the  first  white  men  came  to  them  it  is 
impossible  to  surmise.     The  claim  of  discovery  by 

Gaotano,  the  Spanish  navigator,  appears  to  be  well- 
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founded,  but  he  stetcs  that  he  founcfl 
Nonemen  among  the  people.  These  victims  o 
shipwredc  had  fallen  upon  an  eas;  lot,  received  th 
kindeflt  treatment  from  the.  gentle  and  hospitabl 
HawaiiaDs  and  were  perfectly  contented  with  thei 
eoDdilion.  From  them  some  of  the  chiefs  of  late 
days  were  proud  to  claim  descent  Gaetano's  visi 
occurred  in  1542  and  the  idaodB  sank  back  into  tfa 
mists  of  the  unknown  and  forgotten  until  bron^ 
again  to  li^t  by  the  explorations  of  Captain  Jame 
Cook,  the  great  English  narigator.  He  spent  tev 
eral  months  of  the  year  1778  in  and  about  the  grou] 
and  finally  tost  his  life  in  a  molee  occasioned  fa; 
the  theft  by  the  islanders  of  some  metal  fittings  froE 
a  Ixiat,  The  people  as  Captain  Cook  found  then 
were  simple  ami  hospitable,  leading  a  happy  axis 
fence  under  the  easy  government  of  chiefs  whosi 
administration  ivas  lar^Iy  influenced  by  the  coun 
eel  of  prieits.  Their  language  was  expressive  am 
fully  adequate  to  all  their  neetls  but  they  had  m 
written  eliaracfers.  Polygamy  was  universally  prac 
tised  and  to  some  extent  polyandry  also.  In  fact,  th 
relations  of  the  sexes  were  o£  a  loose  and  almost  indif 
criminnle  character  nntil  reformed  by  ibe  Americai 
missionaries  in  recent  years.  They  observed  a  nnni 
ber  of  superstitions  that  took  the  form  of  strict  sacre< 
ordinances.  Human  sacrifices  were  commonly  madi 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  addictet 
to  cannibalism. 
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Deterred  perhaps  by  the  false  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  islanders  created  by  that  event, 
mariners  appear  to  have  avoided  Hawaii  for  sev- 
eral years  following  the  murder  of  Captain  Cook. 

THE    FIBST    AMERICANS    IN    HAWAII. 

The  first  connection  of  America  with  the  islands, 
whilst  an  important  incident,  is  not  one  upon  which 
we  care  to  dwell  unnecessarilv.  In  1789,  two 
vessels  commanded  by  Captain  Metcalf,  a  fur-trader, 
touched  at  the  islands  on  the  way  to  China.  Dur- 
ing their  stay  a  ship's  boat  was  stolen  by  the  natives 
and  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  its  nails  and  iron. 
Captain  Metcalf  s  revenge  was  cruel  and  unjustifi- 
able. When  the  waters  about  his  vessel  were 
crowded  with  heavily  laden  native  canoes  he  fired 
a  broadside  amongst  them,  killing  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred men  and  women.  This  barbarity  was  followed 
by  swift  retribution.  One  of  the  American  vessels 
was  detained  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
Ilawaiians  who  slaughtered  all  but  two  of  the  crew. 
The  survivors,  a  mate  and  a  boatswain  named  re- 
spectively Isaac  Davis  and  John  Young,  were  treated 
with  kindness  and  became  domiciled  among  the  na- 
tives. Thev  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  chiefs  and 
proved  highly  useful  to  their  protectors  by  teaching 
them  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  memory^ 
of  these  first  American-IIawaiians  is  still  kept  green 
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by  the  islanders.  Davis  and  Young  were  the  pro 
iypes  of  that  colony  of  sturdy  Yankees  who  laid  1 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  a 
through  the  greatest  difficulties  guided  them  to  tb 
destiny  as  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  internal  wi 
wbit-h  terminated  in  1810  by  bringing  the  Islands  i 
the  first  time  under  a  single  Goveniraent  in  the  pert 
of  Kamehsmeha  the  Qreat  who  founded  the  dynai 
of  Hawaiian  kings.  During  the  period  between  1 
Melcalf  affair  and  the  establishment  of  the  insu' 
monarchy  the  islands  had  been  occasionally  viail 
by  Aiiicricnn  and  English  ships,  but  no  white  sett 
mont  of  couscquenco  was  attempted.  The  nuch 
of  a  ft>rcign  trade  was  however  created  by  Captt 
Kendrick,  of  Boston,  who  in  1791  left  three  saih 
to  gather  sandalwood  and  from  this  lieginning  gr 
a  considerable  traffic  in  that  commodity  with  Cliii 

THE    IXFLCEXCE  OF  TANCOTIVEB  ON   THE  ISLAND: 

The  visits  of  the  British  commander,  Capti 
C(H»rge  Vancouver,  in  17!t2"3~4,  were  fraught  w 
important  effects.  Vancouver  was  a  man  of  phih 
fhropic  disposition  and  great  intellect,  lie  instnicl 
Ivaniohameha  in  the  f'hriatian  religion  and  in  t 
iirts  and  ethics  of  civilization  as  far  as  the  lim 
of  the  royal  understanding  would  permit.  Whi 
Ir!  rofusetl  to  supply  the  islanders  with  arms  untj 
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any  consideration  he  did  all  in  his  power  for  their 
benefit.  He  gave  them  orange  trees,  grape-vines  and 
various  vegetable  plants  and  seeds  as  well  as  cattle 
and  sheep.  None  of  these  things  had  before  been 
seen  by  the  Hawaiians.  Before  the  departure  of 
Vancouver  the  King  and  his  chiefs  decided  to  place 
the  Islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1794,  the  Union 
Jack  was  formally  raised  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment never  ratified  the  cession. 

In  1809  the  Russian  Grovemor  of  Alaska  made 
an  abortive  effort  to  acquire  the  Islands  for  his 
country.  A  settlement  was  made  at  Honolulu  and 
another  at  Waimea.  At  both  places  block-houses 
were  erected  and  guns  mounted  beneath  the  Russian 
flag.  By  the  advice  of  John  Young  who  was  at  the 
time  Prime  Minister,  the  King  built  a  fort  at  Hono- 
lulu. When  this  was  completed  and  armed  with 
cannon  the  Russians  were  formally  requested  to  with- 
draw from  Hawaiian  soil,  which  they  did  without 
demur,  their  Government  afterwards  repudiating  the 
action  of  its  representative. 

THE    INCEPTION    OF    THE    MISSIONARY    MOVEMENT. 

In  1819  a  missionary  expedition  to  Hawaii  was 
organized  in  Boston.  The  party,  numbering  nine- 
teen, included  two  graduates  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  a  physician,  a  teacher,  a  mechanic, 


bad  this  group  of  ishnds  in  tlie  mid-Pacific  come 
to  be  recognLDed  as  a  cirilized  nation  so  early  as 
1840,  the  care  of  the  public  sdiools  which  had  be^i 
established  bv  the  missionaries,  was  assumed  by  the 
govemment.  A  constitutional  monarchy  had  arisen 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  pagan  despotism. 
The  city  of  Honolulu,  once  a  wretched  village  of 
grass  huts  was  now  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
A  race  of  naked  savages  had  bec(Hne  a  people  who 
wore  the  clothing  of  civilization,  recognized  the  in- 
stitution of  Christian  marriage,  had  reformed  their 
licentious  habits,  and  had  dotted  every  hillside 
tliroughoiit  the  Islands  with  churches,  school-houses 
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and  comfortable  dwellings.  A  legislature  and  courts 
of  justice  were  established;  and  in  the  process  of 
time  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  founded, 
and  suitable  buildings  erected  for  their  occupancy."  * 

HAWAII   PROFITS    BY    THE  WHALING   TRADE. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  first  called  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
the  importance  into  which  the  group  had  grown  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
source  of  supplies  for  American  whaling  vessels  and 
a  depot  for  storing  and  transshipping  the  product 
of  the  fisheries.  In  1820,  President  Monroe  ap- 
pointed John  C.  Jones  to  be  "  Agent  of  the  United 
States  for  Commerce  and  Seamen  "  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  office  was  practically  that  of  consul 
and  its  establishment  marked  the  opening  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  IIa^^^aiian  Government 
and  the  nations  of  civilization. 

The  first  American  warship  to  anchor  in  Hawaiian 
waters  was  tlie  Peacock  commanded  by  Captain 
Catesby  Jones.  This  officer  arrived  in  1826  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  certain  claims  of  American  cit- 
izens but  before  leaving,  Captain  Jones  eflFectcd  a 
more  important  matter  by  negotiating  ^vitll  the  King 
a   treaty   of  friendship,   commerce   and   navigation. 

*  America   in    Hawaii.     Edmund    Janes   Carpenter,   Boston, 
1899. 


upon  fuB  leliii'u  to  Ei^nM  nwop  moi  ivfRvnnts* 
tionfl  to  his  Goreranient  u  induced  the  despatch  of  < 
varship  to  the  IsUnds.  In  1836  the  Havsiian  sov- 
ereign was  forced  to  sign  a  treat;  with  the  com- 
mander of  tbi^  vessel  whilst  its  gnns  were  trained 
upon  the  citv.  There  was  nothing  objectionable 
about  the  terms  of  this  agreement  bnt  the  manner  of 
clTerting  it  was  not  tost  npon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wbieh  was  awakening  to  a  slight  reali- 
zation of  its  pro3pective  interests  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  A  few  years  later  it  became  necessary' 
for  the  United  States  to  make  a  definite  declaration 
of  its  attitude  towards  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

1LA.WAII    APPEALS    TO    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

In  the  early  part  of  1843  there  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington two  delegates  from   Xing  Kamehamelia  tho 
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Third,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Daniel  Webster, 
Secretary  of  State.  This  document  was  an  appeal 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  as 
an  independent  civilized  power.  After  recounting 
the  early  history  of  the  country  up  to  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  the  document  con- 
tinued as  follows: 

"  Twenty-three  years  ago  the  nation  had  no  writr 
ten  language  and  no  characters  in  which  to  write  it. 
The  language  had  never  been  systematized  nor  re- 
duced to  any  kind  of  form.  The  people  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Christianity,  nor  with  the  valuable 
institutions  or  usages  of  civilized  life.  The  nation 
had  no  fixed  form  or  regulation  of  government,  ex- 
cept as  they  were  dictated  by  those  in  authority  or 
who  might  by  any  means  acquire  power.  The  right 
of  property  was  not  acknowledged  and  was  therefore 
but  partially  enjoyed.  There  were  no  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  will  of  the  chieftains  was  absolute. 
The  property  of  foreigners  had  no  protection  except 
in  the  kind  disposition  of  individuals.  But,  under 
the  fostering  influence,  patronage,  and  care  of  His 
Majesty  and  of  his  predecessors,  the  language  has 
been  reduced  to  visible  and  svstematized  form  and  is 
now  written  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  people.  Schools  have  been  established  through- 
out his  dominions  and  are  supported  principally  by 
the  government;  and  there  are  but  few  among  the 
younger  people  who  are  unable  to  read.     They  have 
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now  in  their  own  language  a  library  embracing  n 
considerable  variety  of  books  ou  a  variety  of  eub- 
jecta,  including  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  works  on  nut- 
ural  history,  civil  history,  church  history,  geograjAy, 
political  economy,  mathematics,  and  statute  law,  be- 
Bidea  a  number  of  clemeutary  books.  A  regular 
monarchical  government  has  been  organized  of  a 
liriiitod  and  representative  character.  ...  It 
has  moreover  been  the  uniform  practice  of  consuli 
and  commercial  agents  resident  in  His  Majesty's  du- 
niinions  to  demand  all  that  protection,  both  of  per- 
sons and  property,  which  is  demanded  of  sovereign 
and  iudepoudeut  States;  and  this  his  Mujoety  Lu- 
lieves  has  been  duly  and  efficiently  extended.  While, 
therefore,  all  is  demanded  of  his  government  and  all 
is  rendered  by  it  which  is  demanded  of  or  rendered 
by  the  governments  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  lie  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  his 
State  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  and  thus  he  for- 
mally received  into  the  general  compact  of  sovereigo 
nations." 

Continuing,  attention  is  called  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  the  marine  traf- 
fic of  the  PaciHc,  and  the  declaration  is  made  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  tliere  are  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen hundred  American  citizens  who  are  resident,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  domiciled,  in  the  Ishinds  with 
various  interests  and  holding  property  valued  at  three 
or  more  millions  of  dollars. 
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This  letter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  message  to 
Congress  in  which  President  Tyler  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  appeal  it  contained  and  declared 
his  opinion  that  the  United  States  should  recognize 
the  independence  of  Hawaii.  The  message  goes 
farther  in  the  statement  that  the  United  States  could 
not  but  view  with  dissatisfaction  "  any  attempt  by 
another  power,  should  such  an  attempt  be  threatened 
or  feared,  to  take  possession  of  the  Island  %  colonize 
them,  and  subvert  the  native  government*" 

COMPLICATIONS   CREATED   BY  THE  BRITISH. 

As  the  event  proved,  this  declaration  of  policy  was 
extremely  timely.  Coincident  with  its  issuance  po- 
litical complications  were  making  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  which  could  not  fail  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
the  friendly  attitude  of  our  Government.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  February,  1843,  the  British  frigate 
Carysfort  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  and 
its  commander,  Lord  Greorge  Paulet,  sent  a  peremp- 
tory message  ashore  demanding  an  audience  with  the 
King.*  In  response  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  sent  on  board  the  vessel  but  Lord  Paulet 
refused  to  recognize  him  and  in  a  brief  communi- 
cation stated  tliat  in  the  event  of  failure  to  satisfy 
certain  demands  within  twenty-four  hours  he  would 
"  make  immediate  attack  "  upon  the  city.  The  de- 
mands related  to  an  alleged  loss  of  property  on  the 
part  of  the  late  consul,  Richard  Charleton ;  they  re- 


«    f 


qpiirad  the  reception  of  an  acting  consul  to  whom 
the  King  had  expressed  an  objection ;  and  nuiung.it 
other  thisgB  tbo  trial  of  all  causes  involving  British 
sabjects  by  juriea  composed,  as  to  half  the  members 
of  each,  of  liritish  subjects  to  be  selected  by  ihoji 
oonsuL 

TBB  Wnon  JACK  HfJBMD  OTKK  THI  ISt.unDS. 

The  injustice  of  the  demands  was  unqtiestion- 
sble  bat  the  Eiiig  was  powerless  to  resist  them, 
lu  hifl  fear  end  perplexity  the  easiest  way  out  of 
flie  dilemma  seemed  to  be  by  making  a  cession 
of  his  territoiy  to  the  British  Crown.  This  he 
did  with  the  reeervation  that  bis  action  should  be 
subject  to  the  conclusion  that  might  be  reached  by 
Hawaiian  eommiesioncrs  in  Inter  negotiations  with 
Her  Majesty's  government.  The  British  flag  was 
raised,  Lord  Paulet  appointed  a  commission  of  Brit- 
ish subjects,  in  which,  however,  the  King  was  allowed 
a  seat,  to  govern  the  Islands,  and  the  Carysfort 
sailed  away.  The  Hawaiian  monarch  at  once  ad- 
.  dressed  a  communication  to  President  Tyler,  protest- 
ing against  the  action  of  fh©  British  naval  officer 
and  begging  the  good  offices  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain  to  the  end  that 
Her  Majesty  miglit  withdraw  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Islands,  At  the  time  that  these  incidents 
were  transpiring  in  the  Pacific  the  British  Govern- 
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• 

ment  had  at  the  instigation  of  Secretary  Webster 
made  a  distinct  declaration  of  its  intention  to  ob- 
serve the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
when  the  news  of  Lord  George  Paulet's  exploit 
reached  England  his  actions  were  promptly  dis- 
avowed by  the  Ministry.  Thus  ended  an  incident 
that  was  momentous  in  its  political  bearing  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  young  state. 

THE  FRENCH  ENDEAVOB  TO  SEIZE   HAWAII. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1843  Great  Britain  and 
France  entered  into  a  convention  mutually  agreeing 
"  to  consider  the  Sandwich  Islands  *  as  an  independ- 
ent state  and  never  to  take  possession,  either  directly 
or  under  the  title  of  protectorate,  or  under  any  other 
form,  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  which  they  are 
composed."  Notwithstanding  this  explicit  agree- 
ment the  French  made  an  effort  six  years  later  to 
secure  possession  of  the  Islands.  Under  the  pretence 
that  their  treaty  with  Hawaii,  which  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  was  effected  by  a  show  of  force,  had 
been  violated  by  the  insular  authorities,  French 
marines  were  landed  in  the  face  of  the  protests  of 
the  consuls  of  Great  Britain    and   America.     The 


•  This  is  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  group  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  that 
by  which  it  was  exclusively  known  for  many  years.  Hawaii 
is  the  native  name  of  the  largest  of  the  islands. 


and  dntvanfed  B  fxnridaraUe  unoont  of  poUie  ftap- 
flrtjr.  In  Ail  stnit  tha  King  ^aia  ^^^ied  to  As 
United  Stetn  for  Mawtwine  and  a  pniiiaetod  dijilo- 
matie  axnapooiaaeB  enapad.  The  year  18S1 
opened  without  any  diange  £or  the  better  in  tlie  nt&- 
ation  and  the  King  pnpand  to  {daee  lus  kungdoB 
under  the  proteetian  of  the  United  Statea  Igr  nw- 
ing  the  Amoiean  flag  above  Uie  Hawaiian.  Fnrto* 
nately  this  event  whidi  mi^t  haTe  created  suiooi 
complications  was  avoted  by  the  airiTal  of  a  latter 
from  Secretaiy  Webster  to  Cwnmissiondr  Sever- 
ance. Our  Govemment  had  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  France 
in  the  matter  and  the  Secretary's  instructions,  a  copy 
of  which  was  handed  to  the  French  minister  at 
Washington,  closed  in  the  following  UDmistakable 
terms : 

"  The  Xavy  Department  will  receive  instructions 
to  place  and  keep  the  naval  armament  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  such  a  state  of  strength 
and  preparation  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  preaer- 
vation  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  safety  of  the  government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands." 

The  French  Govemment  hastened  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  unduly  interfering  with  the  govemment 
of  Hawaii  and  particularly  disavowed  all  design  of 
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assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Islands  and  so  the 
incident  closed. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    GROWTH    OF   THE    ISLANDS. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  commercial  growth  of  the 
Islands  will  conduce  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  up  to  their  annexation  by  the 
United  States. 

The  development  of  Hawaiian  commerce  is 
marked  by  three  distinct  stages,  each  dependent  upon 
a  different  industry.  Of  these  industries  the  first 
was  the  collection  and  exportation  of  sandalwood, 
which  commenced  in  1791  and  lasted  for  about  forty 
years;  the  second  was  whaling,  which  existed  for 
about  half  a  centurj^  from  181J) ;  the  third  was  sugar, 
which  was  established  in  1837,  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country  and  has  been 
its  mainstay  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  inception  of  the 
trade  in  sandalwood  by  the  landing  of  a  party  of 
sailors  from  a  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Kend- 
rick.  His  owners  were  a  number  of  Boston  mer- 
chants who  had  organized  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  with  the  countries  explored  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Their  enterprise  not  only  originated  the 
foreign  trade  of  Hawaii  but  also  began  the  varied 
and  long-continued  relations  of  the  Islands  with 
citizens    of   Massachusetts   and    particularly   of   its 


iT2  HAWAII. 


orancc   nmeo^     ' 


enpitxl.  Ho  great  was  tlieir  pn;iK>ii<]orancc  amoi^ 
tlip  early  AitiericHn  settlers  tliat  for  years  the  worJ 
"  Itostou "  was  a  synonym  for  America  willi  the 
im  lives. 

The  demand  for  sandalwood  was  practically  un- 
liiiiilod  and  tho  chiefs  soon  perceived  the  advantage 
i»f  ftsijiblittliing  a  inonopidy  of  it.  They  forced  their 
Bcrffl  to  penetrate  the  interior  ri^iona  of  the  islanda 
in  SL-Hi\-li  of  it,  hut  ■»-itJioiit  exercising  any  super- 
visii'M  over  Iheir  InlKirs.  The  resnlt  was  that  yowng 
trees  were  destroyed  iLroiyjh  carelessucsa  or  •Jpaign 
and  tlie  snpidy  steadily  diminiBhed  until  1^  Uie  jmx 
1840  the  trees  were  practicaDy  all  exhausted. 

HAWAII    BECOMES    AN    IMPOBTAHT    WHAUnO    DSFOT. 

Tlie  experience  gained  from  the  eandalwDod  trade 
had  opened  the  eye  of  the  natives  to  the  benefits 
derivnblc  from  traffic  with  outsiders  and  they  dis- 
played some  degree  of  awakening  enterprise  in  deal- 
ing with  the  opportunities  created  by  the  visits  of 
whaling  vessels.  At  the  time  that  the  New  Eng- 
land whalers  began  to  make  a  rendezvous  of  the 
Islands  the  cream  had  been  taken  off  the  aandal- 
wood  busine^  and  it  had  become  much  more  la- 
borious and  less  profitable  than  during  its  first 
twenty  years.  The  arrival  of  the  filing  fleet  almost 
synchronized  witli  that  of  the  first  missionaries 
and  merchants  and  opened  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
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progress  of  the  Islands.  The  desirability  of  de- 
positing the  product  of  the  fisheries  at  the  Islands 
for  shipment  home  soon  became  apparent  and 
with  the  increased  facilities  the  industry  expanded. 
As  early  as  1823  from  forty  to  sixty  American 
whaling  vessels  were  commonly  to  be  found  in  Hono- 
lulu harbor  at  one  time,  not  to  mention  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  other  anchorages.  During 
the  six  years,  1836-1841,  as  many  as  447  ships 
called  at  Honolulu,  358  of  the  number  being  of 
American  register.  At  least  three-fourths  of  these 
vessels  were  whalers  needing  extensive  supplies  and 
spending  an  average  of  seven  hundred  dollars  each 
in  port.  During  the  same  period  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty American  whalers  put  in  at  other  ports  of  the 
Islands.  The  exports  of  the  group  in  these  six  years 
approximated  half  a  million  in  value  and  the  im- 
ports one  and  a  half  million,  of  which  two-thirds 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  whale  trade  of 
the  Pacific  reached  its  culmination  in  the  year  1859, 
after  which  it  declined,  owing  to  a  growing  scarcity 
of  the  fish.  It  had  a  tragic  termination  in  1871, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  engaged  were 
caught  and  destroyed  in  an  ice  jam. 

CAUFOBNIA   BECOMES  A   MARKET   FOB  PRODTJCB. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  rush 

of  the  "  Forty-niners  "  to  the  Pacific  Coast  brought 
18 
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ao  unparalleled  period  of  proaperity  to  the  Hawaiian 
Ifilands.  The  rei|uin?incms  of  llie  miners  created  a 
demand  for  foodfltnffii  wbicfa  the  IriMiid^  flcoeiAak 
to  tfie  sniprise  oi  the  nctaToe,  fedad  tibat  tlugr  mam 
adminbty  adapted  to  anppt^.  Wheat  was  raadi^ 
niand  and  gnmnd  into  floni^  wliidi,  togetbR  iriA 
laige  qnantitiea  of  potatoes^  imind  a  profitaUe  maikat 
until  tbe  new  toritoiy  tnrned  iti  own  ftrtilB  flaUb 
to  acooimt.  Kow  Hawaii  takes  all  its  floor  and  a 
laige  iwoportioii  of  its  potatoes  from  OaU&nniai,  A 
■trildng  illnstiatifm  truly  oi  tlie  tozns  and  neisB:- 

The  five  plenteoos  years  followiiig  1849,  irfieB  Ae 

demand  for  ita  products  was  in  excess  of  its  ability 
to  meet  them,  saw  great  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  the  insular  kingdom.  Its  exports  and  imports 
increased  in  bounds;  its  marine  trebled  and  reached 
the  respectable  number  of  fifty-four  bottoms;  and  its 
custom  house  receipts  rose  to  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
thousand  dollars.  A  postal  service  was  estaUisbed, 
inter-island  steam-ship  communication  was  inaugu- 
rated and  a  bank  founded  at  Honolulu. 

THB    RBCIFBOCITY    HOVBHENT. 

By  this  time  the  development  of  the  sugar  inter- 
ests bad  assumed  considerable  importance  and  it  was 
becoming  evident  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
industiy  would  depend  upon  tariff  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  monied  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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The  desire  for  closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  friend  of  the  Islands  was 
from  the  first  allied  with  certain  hopes  of  annexa- 
tion and  in  all  the  negotiations  that  followed  we  find 
that  such  a  consummation  was  never  entirely  absent 
from  the  view  of  either  party.  In  1855  a  reci- 
procity treaty  was  concluded  between  Commissioner 
Lee  on  behalf  of  Hawaii  and  Secretary  of  State 
Marcy,  but  it  failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
Again  in  1867  a  similar  treaty  was  made  and  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  President  Johnson,  but  it 
met  with  a  like  fate.  It  would  appear  that  the  op- 
position in  Washington  to  ratification  was  not  based 
upon  any  unfriendly  sentiments  towards  the  Islands 
but  rather  upon  a  fear  that  the  grant  of  reciprocity 
might  prevent  or  retard  annexation.  In  a  letter  to 
the  United  States  minister  at  Hawaii,  Secretary 
Seward  expresses  his  doubts  on  the  subject  thus: 
"  A  lawful  and  peaceful  annexation  of  the  Islands 
to  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  deemed  desirable  by  this 
government;  and  if  the  policy  of  annexation  should 
really  conflict  with  the  policy  of  reciprocity,  annexa- 
tion is  in  every  case  to  be  preferred." 

After  the  failure  of  the  second  attempt  to  per- 
fect the  desired  convention  with  the  United  States 
those  in  the  Islands  who  had  secretly  favored  an- 
nexation  began  to  voice  their  sentiments  and  the 
issue  took  a  concrete  form  with  constantly  expanding 


'  hot-beaded  ' 


infineiiiae  in  its  &Tor.  Thee  were  a  few  hot-headed 
indiTidiials  who  ad^'ocated  forcil^e  seizure  of  tlie 
gorenimeat  ac  this  early  dale,  but  it  is  greatly  to 
the  cn>dit  of  the  Americau  party  that  they  n-tained 
their  composure  and  acted  with  adniirabte  giniit 
judgment  thn>ughout  the  years  of  trying  circum- 
stances that  preceded  the  aooompUshnieiit  of  theic 
purpose. 


TOK-BEOIKXIKG    OF   ISTSaSAI.    DtSSEBBIONS. 


The  death  of  Kamehauieha  the  Fifth  in  ISTSh 
bruught  ta  a  duee  the  Hawaiian  djmaatj,  which 
been  founded  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  the  throne  became 
aereral  times  vacant  and  the  question  of  succession 
was  a  constantly  disturbing  element  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  increase  of  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  absorption  of  the  Islands  by  the  IJniled 
States.  The  immediate  successor  of  the  last  of  tbe 
Kamehanieba  line  was  elected  by  the  l^;i3latare. 
His  death  occurred  in  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Two  claim- 
ants, eacli  supported  by  a  strong  and  clamorous  fac- 
tioR,  appeared  for  the  vacant  dignity.  The  dow- 
ager Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Kamebameha  the 
Fourth  and  granddau^ter  of  John  Young,  as 
the  adopted  daughter  of  a  prominent  English  resi- 
dent^  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  British   contingent. 
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The  other  candidate,  Kalakaua,  was  a  man  of  ques* 
tionable  origin  and  dissolute  habits,  but  also  of  great 
political  influence.  The  session  of  the  legislature 
which  convened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  sov- 
ereign was  broken  up  by  a  riotous  mob,  which  threat- 
ened to  overrun  the  city.  In  this  crisis  appeal  was 
made  to  the  conmianders  of  two  United  States  war- 
ships that  lay  in  the  harbor,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Islands  American  troops  were 
landed.  Order  having  been  restored,  Kalakaua  was 
duly  elected  king.  During  this  reign  and  despite 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  ruling  monarch  and  his 
councillors,  the  country  prospered  greatly  and  its 
relations  with  the  United  States  became  much  closer 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  long  postponed 
reciprocity  treaty  was  at  length  fully  effected  and 
virtually  established  free  trade  between  the  two  na- 
tions. A  few  years  later  the  Hawaiian  Gtovemment 
evinced  its  gratitude  by  the  cession  to  America 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  a  splendid  anchorage  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Honolulu,  needing  little  improve- 
ment to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world 
from  the  strategic  and  commercial  points  of  view. 
Although  our  Government,  with  incomprehensible 
lack  of  foresight,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  ces- 
sion, it  was  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  political  sig- 
nificance, being  the  first  time  in  its  history  that  the 
Hawaiian  Government  had  granted  territorial  rights 
to  a  foreign  nation. 


I 
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Tliia  reign  witnessed  an  interrml  movement  that 
fasd  the  most  imporlant  bearing  upon  subeequeut 
events.  Cntier  the  Kamehamehaa  the  council  of 
foreign  residents  bad  alwavs  eserciscd  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  administration  of  the  country,  but 
ibere  bad  never  been  any  friction  between  the  native 
iangs  lad  their  alien  subjects. 

kalaeaca's  coBsrpT  REciui:. 

The  licentious  habits  of  the  dninkeu  Kalakatia  and 
his  Court  were  sufficiently  diaguating  to  the  whites, 
but  their  ciMicem  was  seriously  aronsed  when  the 
King  gave  the  place  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
a  crazy  Italian,  who  bid  fair  to  involve  the  country  in 
political  complications  with  other  nations.  The  citi- 
zens in  mass-meeting,  which  included  the  whites,  the 
half-castes  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives, 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  entire  Cabinet,  and 
tiie  chicken-hearted  King  hastened  to  comply.  This 
was  in  1879  and  with  the  progress  of  time  the  con- 
ditions of  government  grew  steadily  worse.  In 
1887  the  subjects  of  Kalakaua  were  moved  to  make 
a  vigorous  popular  protest,  which  had  the  avowed 
moral  support  of  all  the  foreign  representatives.  A 
committee  composed  of  prominent  natives  and  resi- 
dent whites  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  debased 
King  who  had  ere  this  become  a  physical  and  mental 
wreck.  The  committee  submitted  a  draft  of  a  new 
constitution  to  which  the  signature  of  Kalakaua  was 
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demanded  wifliin  twenty-four  hours.  The  King, 
who  8till  had  sufficient  sense  left  to  him  to  realize 
his  unpopularity  and  the  probable  results  of  refusal, 
signed  the  document  Amongst  those  who  carried 
out  this  coup,  there  were  many  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  monarchy  and  setting  up  a  republic,  but  con- 
servative councils  prevailed  against  the  adoption  of 
radical  measures. 

LIBEETY   8ECUHBD   BY   THE   NEW    CONSTITUTION. 

The  new  constitution  of  Hawaii  provided  for  the 
extention  of  the  right  to  vote  to  all  foreigners  after 
one  yearns  residence  and  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  It  divested  the  king  of  his  power  of 
absolute  veto  and  placed  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministration upon  his  cabinet  which  was  subject  to 
change  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature.  This  body  was 
made  elective  by  the  votes  of  citizens  having  certain 
property  qualifications  and  none  of  its  members  could 
be  eligible  for  civil  office. 

In  1891,  Kalakaua  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister,  Liliuokalani.  The  Princess  had  exerted  her 
utmost  influence  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  re- 
formed constitution  by  her  brother  and  never  ceased 
in  her  opposition  to  its  conditions.  Two  years  be- 
fore her  accession  she  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  two 
half-castes,  to  effect  a  revolution  in  her  own  favor. 
The  uprising  was  wholly  abortive  and  quickly  sub- 
sided upon  the  landing  of  American  marines. 
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Upon   asocnding  the   throne   Queen   Liliuokatani  I 
took  an  oath   to  maintain  the  coDBtiCution,   hut  it 
was  well  kauwn  from  hor  omti  avowals  lh»t  she  only  * 
awaited  a   favorable  opportuuit;   lo  subvert  it,  aud 
her   reign  opened  with   a   prevalent   feeling  of  ex- 
pectant auxietv  on  the  part  of  the  lovers  of  order  and  ' 
owners  of  property. 


LIUDOXALAKl  SEEKS  TO  RE-ESTABLISH  ABSOLUTE 
UONA£CilISU. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Qnoen  Liliuokalani  was  i 
the  dismissal  of  the  Cabinet  in  contravention  of  llift  | 
ConBtitution.  It  is  true  that  the  Qneen  was  sup- 
ported by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  her 
action  was  not  the  less  significant  of  her  intentions. 
Before  the  year  had  expired  it  became  evident  that 
she  was  determined  to  return  if  possible  to  the  alh 
solute  monarehism  of  the  early  kings.  A  restrain- 
ing influence  had  been  removed  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  General  Dominis,  a  native  of  Boston,  and 
this  event  seems  to  have  diverted  her  favor  from  the 
American  to  the  English  party  in  the  Islands. 

"  As  in  her  brother  the  Polynesian  instincts  were 
predominant;  in  Kalakaua  they  had  been  gratified 
in  basest  debauchery  and  extravagant  living;  in 
Liliuokalani  they  were  disclosed  in  persistent  pro- 
motion of  race  prejudice,  and  in  harboring  pagan  su- 
perstitions, and  in  the  violence  of  spirit  against 
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civilized  procedure.  Each  in  quality  of  intellect  and 
character  of  heart  was  much  inferior  to  any  of  Ha- 
waii's previous  sovereigns.  In  both  the  savage  was 
ascendant;  weak  and  vacillating  and  vicious  in  the 
brother;  courageous  and  obstinate  and  cruel  in  the 
sister.  Had  they  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  and  been  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  white 
advisers,  their  reigns  no  doubt  would  have  been 
equally  happy,  but  instead  they  ignored  precedent, 
and  it  was  fitting  that,  entirely  because  of  their 
own  acts,  their  reigns  should  mark,  first,  the  wane 
of  native  rule,  and  finally,  the  fall  of  monarchy."  * 

THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY   IN  HAWAII. 

Whilst  the  Queen  was  maturing  schemes  for  the 
subversion  of  constitutional  government  the  notorious 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company,  expelled  from  the 
United  States,  sought  to  gain  a  footing  in  Hawaii ; 
at  the  same  time  the  agents  of  an  extensive  opium 
ring  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Of  course  the  vile 
interests  were  opposed  by  the  better  element  among 
the  people,  but  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Queen 
and  her  advisers,  who  saw  in  them  ready  agencies 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  unlawful  designs.  A 
compact  was  made  with  the  representatives  of  the 
wealthy  lottery  and  opiiun  syndicates,  by  which  they 
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were  assured  of  the  desired  franchises  in  return  for 
their  aid  in  prostituting  the  legislature  that  had 
maintained  a  determined  front  against  the  royal  at- 
tempts to  infringe  upon  its  rights. 

In  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  this  infamous  con- 
spiracy money  was  freely  spent  and,  despite  the 
staunch  defence  of  an  honest  minority,  the  poUuticxi 
of  the  legislative  body  was  accomplished.  The  bills 
proposed  by  the  royal  party  were  passed  and  in  1893 
Queen  Liliuokalani  publicly  proclaimed  her  abroga- 
tion of  the  constitution  which  she  had  sworn  to 
maintain.  The  new  constitution  excluded  from  the 
suffrage  all  white  men  but  those  who  were  married 
to  natives.  It  practically  provided  for  absolutism 
by  making  the  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles  and 
the  Council  of  State  subject  to  appointment  by  the 
Crown. 

A    POPULAR    REVOLUTIONARY    MOVEMENT. 

The  Ministry,  appreciative  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended  from  the  radical  action 
pr()ix>se(l  by  the  Queen,  refused  official  endorsement 
of  the  measure,  ileanwhile  at  a  public  mass-meet- 
ing the  citizens  apix>inted  a  "  Committee  of  Safety  " 
to  devise  ^'  such  ways  and  means  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  permanent  maintenance  of  law, 
order,  and  the  protection  of  life,  lilx^rty,  and  property 
in  Hawaii.''     The  Queen   abandoned  the  executive 
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mansion  and  retired  to  her  private  residence,  after 
causing  to  be  distributed  through  the  streets  a  proc- 
lamation calculated  to  inflame  the  native  mind 
against  the  whites.  Panic  overspread  the  city  and 
acts  of  riot  and  incendiarism  were  committed  upon 
the  outskirts.  At  this  juncture  the  Committee  of 
Safety  appealed  to  the  United  States  Minister  for 
protection.  At  the  request  of  Minister  Stevens  a 
detachment  of  marines  was  landed  from  the  Boston, 
Car©  was  exercised  to  avoid  any  display  of  partisan- 
ship. The  men  were  disposed  at  three  points  and 
kept  within  doors  save  for  the  sentry  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  buildings  which  held  them.  Their 
presence  had  the  desired  effect  and  the  night  passed 
without  the  outbreak  of  mob  violence  which  had  been 
expected.  There  was,  however,  every  indication  that 
serious  trouble  was  averted  only  by  the  prompt  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  the  Committee. 

The  next  day,  being  tlie  seventeenth  of  January, 
1893,  the  Committee  declared  that,  Liliuokalani  had, 
by  the  act  of  abrogating  the  constitution,  virtually 
abdicated.  A  provisional  government  was  organized 
to  administer  the  country  "  until  terms  of  union  with 
the  United  States  of  America  have  been  negotiated 
and  agreed  upon."  Sanford  B.  Dole,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  chosen  President, 
with  an  advisory  council  to  assist  him  and  the  new 
government  received  the  recognition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  powers. 


TIio  Provisional  Govornmunt  immeiiiately  <le- 
flpatcbed  a  coniuiiBsion  to  Washington  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  arranging  ^vitli  the  United  States  authorities 
the  terms  of  tlie  desired  annexation.  The  negotia- 
tions proceeded  smoothly  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
Tebruary  Preaictent  Harrison  forwarded  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  proposed  treaty  together  with  a  lengthy  and 
eomprehensive  discussion  of  the  entire  matter.  On 
tlie  third  of  March  Congress  adjourned  without  hav- 
uig  taken  action  on  iLe  treaty  and  the  following  day 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  President  Clevelajid, 

A  OUBi.VT  POLITICAL  BI.VSDSB. 


No  American  can  care  to  dwell  upon  the  ensuing 
chapter  of  Hawaiian  history.  No  matter  what  opin- 
ion may  be  entertained  as  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples involved  in  tlie  case  it  must  be  conceded  by  the 
most  ardent  apologist  that  the  course  of  the  admin- 
istration was  undignified  and  disingenuous,  to  say 
the  least.  President  CJevelaiid,  whose  opportunities 
for  knowing  the  facts  in  dispute  must  have  been 
exfremely  limited  l)efore  ho  assumed  office,  seems 
to  have  upproaclied  the  treatment  of  the  subject  with 
prccoiicfived  itlcas  which  were  confirmed  by  the  re- 
lioi-t  of  the  prejudiced  and  thoroughly  inefficient 
agent  ho  cmpioyed  in  an  investigation.  Practically 
the  first  public  act  of  President  Cleveland  was  to 
withdraw  the  Hawaiian  treaty  from  the  Senate.    He 
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then  appointed  the  Honorable  J.  H.  Blount  special 
commissioner  to  Hawaii  with  "  political  authority 
in  all  matters  "  and  practical  command  of  the  naval 
forces.  There  is  only  one  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Blount's 
conduct  of  this  mission  entertained  by  those  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts.  He  displayed  tactless  discour- 
tesy to  the  representatives  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  an  equally  unwarranted  degree  of  favor 
toward  the  royalists,  among  whom  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  from  whom  alone  he  secured  the  data 
for  his  report  In  short,  he  evinced  as  little  ability 
as  desire  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  task  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Subsequently  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  a  special 
investigation  based  upon  more  reliable  information 
than  that  furnished  to  the  President  by  his  commis- 
sioner extraordinary,  reached  directly  contrary  con- 
clusions from  those  of  that  gentleman's  report. 

AN    AMERICAN    MINISTER    IN    AN    UNDIGNIFIED    ROLE. 

The  sojourn  of  Mr.  Bloimt  in  Honolulu  and  his 
oj)en  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy  nat- 
urally aroused  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  royal- 
ists and  created  a  state  of  imrest  throughout  the 
Islands.  Three  months  after  his  departure  Albert 
Willis  arrived  as  the  American  Minister  to  Ha- 
waii. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  modem  dip- 
lomatic  history   circumstances    more    extraordinary 
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than  those  ainnected  wilU  this  appointment  Mr. 
Willis  wa8  lEHtructed  to  use  hia  best  endeavors  for 
tbe  subversion  of  the  government  to  wbich  he  was 
accredited  and  with  which  the  United  States  was 
upon  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  new  Alinister 
lost  no  time  in  opening  negotiations  with  the  es- 
Qucen  and  meanwhile  he  showed  hia  bias  \>y  holding 
aloof  from  the  members  of  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment and  its  adherents.  This  conduct  produced  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  is  tersely  described  in  a 
letter  of  protest  from  President  Dole.  "  The  ene- 
miea  of  the  govenmicnt,"  wrote  the  President  to  Mr. 
Willis,  "  believing  in  your  iuteutioiu  Co  restoro  die 
monarchy  by  force,  have  become  emboldened. 
Threats  of  assassination  of  the  officers  of  this  govern- 
ment have  been  made.  The  police  force  ia  frequently 
informed  of  conspiracies  to  create  disorder.  Aged 
and  sick  persons  of  all  nationalities  have  been  and 
are  in  a  state  of  distress  and  anxiety.  Children  in 
tlie  schools  are  agitated  by  the  fear  of  political  dis- 
turbances. The  mves,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
residents,  including  many  Americana,  have  been  in 
daily  apprehension  of  civic  disorder,  many  of  them 
having  even  armed  themselves  in  preparation  thereof. 
Citizens  have  made  preparations  in  their  homes  for 
defence  against  assaults  which  may  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  from  such  conflict.  .  .  .  Rumors  of 
the  intended  landing  of  your  forces  for  offensive 
purposes   have   agitated   the    community   for   many 
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days.  The  situation  for  weeks  has  been  one  of  actual 
warfare,  without  the  incident  of  actual  combat. 
Even  the  ex-Queen  has  called  upon  this  provisional 
government  for  protection,  which  has  been  awarded 
her.  Owing  to  your  attitude  the  government  has 
been  compelled  by  public  apprehension  to  largely  in- 
crease the  military  force  at  great  expense.  Its  of- 
fices have  been  placed,  and  still  continue,  in  a  con- 
dition of  defence  and  preparation  for  a  siege,  and 
the  community  has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  upon  terrorism."  The  force  of  these 
statements  will  be  better  appreciated  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  Sanford  Dole  was  a  man  of  the  utmost 
composure  and  one  in  the  habit  of  weighing  his 
words  with  the  greatest  care. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  few  days  before 
the  despatch  of  this  letter.  Minister  Willis  had  de- 
manded of  President  Dole  "  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  the  prompt  relin- 
quishment "  of  the  government  to  Liliuokalani.  A 
respectful  but  unequivocal  refusal  was  returned  to 
the  Minister.  This  firm  attitude  of  the  Provisional 
Grovemment  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  that  had  been 
carried  on  under  the  directions  of  the  authorities 
at  Washington  and  compelled  the  President  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Congress,  giving  him  to  understand  tliat 
the  Americans  in  Hawaii  were  inniiovahly  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  course  dictated  by  their  ma- 
ture and  careful  judgment. 


Ses  DAWAU. 

On  llie  fourth  day  of  July  a  republic  waa  pro- 
cluimed  in  Hawaii  with  Sanford  B.  Dole  as  its  lirst 
president.  The  constitution  adopted  was  framed  on 
ibat  of  the  United  Stntes.  The  legislature  was 
poaed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Honse  of  liepresentati' 
Iwlh  bodies  being  elective.  The  suffrage  waa 
trolled  bj  prupalj  attd  wtnwtfamil  qmiliflBrtk—. 
It  ii  ngnifiemt  dut  lAibt  (Im  majtuity  of  &b 
ben  <xf  Hw  lagitlatiue  wen  filU4ilooded 
<tf  both  hOQIM  1* 


RjmrBir  ov  ^baob  axo  TBOBrsBrrr, 


With  the  establishment  of  a  pennanent  goveni- 
ment  and  cessation  of  the  active  interference  of 
United  States  government  agents  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Islands  business  quickly  resumed  its  former  activi^ 
and  the  people  returned  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  lives,  with  a  renewed  feeling  of  security.  There 
were  from  time  to  time  royalist  plots,  which,  how- 
ever, met  with  speedy  suppression. 

The  years  of  the  Kepublic  were  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  history  of  the  Islands.  The  govern- 
ment enjoyed  the  loyal  support  of  a  great  majori^ 
of  the  natives  and  practically  all  the  whites,  and  de- 
rived a  confident  strength  from  the  fact.  Com- 
merce, which  had  been  retarded  by  the  uncertainties 
of  the  preceding  period,  rapidly  increased.     Kew  in- 
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dostries  developed  and  public  works  were  under- 
taken. 

The  return  of  the  Republican  party  to  power  in 
America  revived  the  question  of  annexation.  A 
treaty  was  signed  by  President  McKinley  in  1897 
and  extensively  discussed  in  Congress,  but  no  decision 
had  been  reached  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Spain. 
This  event  brought  the  immense  strat^c  value  of 
the  Islands  so  prominently  before  the  country  that 
popular  sentiment  became  overwhelmingly  favorable 
to  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii.  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  1898,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  in  Honolulu.  Thus 
at  last  was  consummated  the  event  whidi  had  been 
seventy  years  in  the  making. 
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HAWAII. 
THE  INHABITANTS. 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Kanaka  —  Strange  Mixture  of  Races 
in  the  Islands  —  The  Deficiencies  of  the  Kanalca  —  Leprosy 
and  Its  Treatment  —  Orientals  Are  in  a  Majority  —  An 
Extremely  Mixed  Population  —  The  Chinaman  a  Model 
Citizen  —  The  Japanese  Are  Inclined  to  Be  Unruly  —  The 
White  Laborer  Cannot  Work  in  Hawaii  —  The  Importation 
of  Porto  Ricans  —  Will  Hawaii  Become  Japanized? 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  their  inhabitants  were  a  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple, living  in  an  extremely  primitive  state.  Their 
form  of  government  and  their  social  condition  were 
elementary ;  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  they 
could  boast  of  not  even  the  most  simple  arts.  Their 
religion  was  crude  and  their  language  limited  to 
verbal  expression.  The  mental  capacity  of  the  na- 
tives was  and  is  very  limited.  They  appear  to  have 
always  been  absolutely  lacking  in  originality  and  in- 
ventiveness. Diligence  and  ambition  are  quite  for- 
eign to  their  character  and  their  efforts  are  as  they 
have  ever  been  restricted  to  the  demands  of  neces- 
sify.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  explanation  of  these 
traits  may  be  found  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
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physical  condition  and  environment.  Living  io  a 
climate  more  genial  perliaps  than  any  otlier  in  tiie 
world,  and  one  which  combined  with  a  fertile  soil 
to  produce  almost  spontaneously  abundance  of  food, 
their  actual  needs  were  no  more  than  those  of  man 
in  his  most  primitive  state.  Practically  isolated 
from  the  world,  they  were  neither  disturbed  by  con- 
flicts with  neighbors  nor  aroused  by  emulation  of 
superior  achievements.  Thus  there  was  nothing  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  life  of  natural  indolence 
and  easy  stagnation,  whose  effect  was  pronouncedly 
marked  in  their  mental  and  physical  chanicteristics. 

Th^  were  atout^  bat  fat  rather  than  mnacolcr,  and 
well  formed,  with  features  betraying  a  trace  of  Ar- 
yan origin.  The  caste  of  chieftains  displayed  a 
distinct  superiority  of  mind  and  body  over  the  com- 
mon people.  Their  complexion  is  a  dark  olive  and 
their  hair  black  and  usually  straight 

A  feudal  system  existed  in  the  group  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  ancient  origin.  The  various  Islands 
were  in  the  possession  of  independent  kings,  in  whom 
all  property  rights  were  vested.  The  people  were 
divided  into  two  castes,  nohlee  and  the  serfs.  The 
former  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  descent  from  the 
gods.  A  chief  held  a  certain  extent  of  land  during 
his  life  or  during  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  grant  included  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  the  serfs  who  lived  upon  it.  Wben  Uie 
chief  died  his  holding  reverted  to  the  king. 
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The  priests  were  a  sort  of  medicine  men  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  with  the  rulers.  There  was  a 
system  of  tabus  as  elaborate  as  the  levitical  laws. 
It  was  tabu  for  men  and  women  to  eat  together. 
Certain  viands  that  were  permissible  to  men  were 
tabu  to  women.  There  were  regulations  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  lighting  a  fire.  At  certain  in- 
tervals absolute  silence  was  observed  for  the  space  of 
a  day  and  a  night  On  these  occasions  dogs  were 
muzzled  and  fowls  confined  in  calabashes,  and  the 
people  refrained  from  making  the  slightest  sound. 
To  violate  a  tabu  was  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  and  not  infrequently  to  meet  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  priestSw 

THE    OHARACTBSISTICS  OF  THE  KANAKA. 

Education  has  not  eradicated  the  superstition  of 
the  native  nor  has  it  greatly  changed  his  character 
in  any  respect.  He  is  still  a  credulous,  fickle,  child- 
like creature,  poorly  equipped  for  the  competitive 
conditions  of  civilization.  In  his  ancient  home 
strangers  of  many  alien  races  are  elbowing  him  to 
the  wall  and  he  makes  no  effort  to  retain  his  place, 
if  indeed  any  effort  would  avail  him.  The  native  is 
passing  swiftly  and  surely.  Several  causes  con- 
tribute to  his  disappearance,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  of  his  own  creation.  Captain  Cook  estimated 
the  popAilation  of  the  Islands  in  his  time  at  four 


hundred  thousand.  He  was  an  accurate  obsen-cr  and 
probablj  made  a  comparativelj  close  compulation, 
In  183C  the  native  population  amounted  to  a  trifle 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand;  in  1853  there  were 
seventy  thousand  natives  in  a  total  population  of 
aeventy-tliree  ihouaand;  in  lStl6  thirty-one  thousand 
in  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand. 
During  the  past  decade  tlio  number  of  natives  hiia 
remained  almost  stationary,  whilst  the  general  ixipn- 
latiou  has  increased  to  uptvards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tltousand.  The  earliest  and  tlie  moat  deeply 
rooted  of  the  causes  for  tliis  decrease  may  be  found 
in  the  habits  of  indulgence  which  prevailed  among^ 
all  classes  of  the  Hawaiians  until  eradicated  by  mi»- 
sionary  endeavor.  Free  and  indiscriminate  sexual 
intercourse  was  practised.  TJndeT  such  conditions, 
detrimental  in  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
race,  the  introduction  of  venereal  diseases  by  visiting 
sailors  ntought  wide  and  fearful  effects  among  the 
masses.  The  robust  appearance  of  the  Hawaiian 
men  and  women  belies  their  poor  vitality  and  lack 
of  stamina.  Civilization  haa  not  worked  any  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  induced  an  adequate  regard  for  the  laws  of 
hygiene.  In  appearance  the  native  is  cleanly,  but 
his  habits  and  surroundings,  especially  in  the  coim- 
try  districts,  are  highly  unsanitary.  Enou^  has 
been  said  to  anticipate  tlie  conclusion  that  the  native 
has  hardly  any  power  of  resistance  to  disease.     A 
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new-bom  infant  is  no  easier  prey  to  contagion  than 
he,  and  the  climate  favors  its  introduction  and 
spread.  In  1848  an  epidemic  of  measles  carried 
off  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  marital  tendencies  of  the  Hawaiian  women  are 
doubtless  a  factor  in  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  full-blooded  natives.  The  Islands  offer  a  great 
choice  of  nationalities  and  almost  any  one  of  them 
is  preferable  with  the  native  woman  to  a  man  of 
her  own  race.  The  ambition  of  the  better  class 
among  the  female  population  is  to  marry  an  Amer- 
ican or  an  Englishman.  Alliances  of  this  kind  are 
frequent  and  have  been  numerous  in  the  past.  The 
woman  of  the  lower  class  seeks  a  mate  from  among 
the  foreign  laborers.  The  Portuguese  are  not  fa- 
vored on  account  of  their  habit  of  exacting  hard  work 
from  their  wives,  nor  is  the  native  of  Japan  greatly 
in  demand,  but  the  men  of  all  other  nationalities  are 
highly  acceptable  as  husbands.  The  Chinaman  is 
easily  the  favorite  by  reason  of  his  industrious  and 
thrifty  ways  and  kindly  disposition. 

STRANGE  MIXTURE   OF  RACES  IN   THE  ISLANDS. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  such 
strange  combinations  of  blood  as  here  in  Hawaii. 
Almost  without  exception  the  result  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  native  stock  as  regards  mental  char- 
acteristics, but  the  physical  effect  is  not  always  so 
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eertain.  Tlie  Chinese-Hawaiian  is  in  every  respect 
au  iuipravement  on  the  full-blooded  native  and  aUo 
superior  to  the  half  white. 

The  best  families  in  the  Islands  have  one  or  more 
native  auceators,  mnrriagcs  with  llawaiian  women 
having  always  Iwen  common  with  the  settlers  of  vari- 
ous nationalities.  There  is  not,  however,  a  recorded 
case  of  a  white  woman  having  espoused  an  islander. 
Absolutely  no  race  distinction  is  observed.  Tlia 
child  of  Cliinese-Hawaiian  parents  finds  no  im- 
pediment to  BOciftl  or  political  advancement  in  his 
origin.  This  is  veiy  fortunate,  for  otherwise  the 
Islands  would  be  divided  by  conflicting  interests  that 
might  seriously  endanger  their  future  happiness  and 
prosperity.  What  will  be  tlie  ultimate  product  of 
this  fusion  of  races  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  for 
the  result  will  depend  lai^ly  uptrii  the  character 
of  labor  employed  in  the  future  development  of  the 
Islands.  The  half-caste  of  the  present  represents 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  American  blood,  bat 
if  American  labor  is  attracted  to  the  Islands,  aa  it 
should  be,  and  the  public  lands  are  opened  op  to 
American  settlement,  this  deficiency  will  be  reme- 
died in  course  of  time. 

It  should  be  said  that,  despite  the  licentious  habits 
of  her  ancestors,  the  Hawaiian  girl  married  to  a  v^ite 
man  is  almost  invariably  a  faithful  spouse  and  gen- 
erally a  thrifty  housewife.  The  w(Hnen  seem  to  reap 
more  benefit  than  their  brothers  from  tlie  educaticMial 
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facilities  of  recent  years.  The  half  white  girls  in 
particular  are  usually  bright  and  often  handsome. 
To  the  natural  inheritance  of  fine  forms  and  grace* 
ful  carriage  they  readily  add  the  refinement  of  west- 
em  women. 

THB  DEFICIENCIES   OF  THE  KANAKA* 

The  most  marked  effept  of  education  upon  the 
Hawaiian  native  has  been  to  create  in  him  a  distaste 
for  labor  in  his  proper  and  accustomed  sphere. 
He  has  almost  ceased  to  work  in  the  fields  and  the 
cultivation  of  taro,  the  national  food,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  Kanaka  of  today 
prefers  clerical  employment,  or,  failing  that,  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade.  The  former  field  is  too  restricted 
to  offer  opportunities  to  more  than  a  few  and  in  the 
latter  he  can  not  compete  with  the  Chinaman,  who 
is  easily  his  master  in  the  matter  of  skill  as  well  as 
application.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  native  would 
not  labor  continuously  at  the  most  congenial  occu- 
pation. Like  most  Orientals,  he  loves  his  ease  and 
misses  no  chance  of  taking  it  For  this  reason  work 
at  the  docks,  loading  and  discharging  freight,  with 
its  frequent  intervals  of  loafing,  appeals  to  him  more 
strongly  than  any  other  form  of  employment.  He 
works  hard  and  skillfully,  but  it  is  spasmodically. 
Sustained  effort  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility 
to  him.     He  is  happy,  careless,  improvident,  of  little 


int  in  the  political  or  industrial  development  of 
liis  counlrj,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  harmless 
mid  law-abiding.  His  faults  are  failings  rather  than 
pronouuced  vices  and  his  passing  will  be  that  of  a 
peaceable  and  picturesque,  but  utterly  useless,  figure. 
Hie  life  has  been  easier  b^  far  under  the  dominalina 
of  the  whites  than  it  ever  was  under  the  rule  of  his 
own  race  and  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the 
iuflueuces  of  civilization  have  not  been  detrimental 
to  liis  survival. 

An  exaggerated  impression  exists  as  to  the  preva- 
Icnce  of  leprosy  in  Hawaii.  It  is  true  that  years 
ago,  before  mensurea  were  adopted  for  the  isolation 
of  sufferers,  the  disease  was  common  and  probably  on 
the  increase.  Now  the  authorities  have  it  well  in 
hand  and  it  has  steadily  decreased  for  some  time 
past.  One  seldom  hears  anything  about  it  on  the 
Islands  and  new  cases  are  rare, 

LEPROSY    AND    ITS    TEEATMENr. 

The  dread  disease  was  introduced  by  Chinese  in 
1853  and  with  their  proneness  to  contagion  the  Ha- 
waiians  fell  ready  victims  to  it.  By  the  end  of  the 
following  decade  it  had  spread  in  au  alarming  man* 
ner.  As  with  the  natives  of  the  Fhilippinea  and 
Guam,  the  Hawaiians  displayed  no  fear  of  it  and 
made  no  effort  to  avoid  contact  with  leprous  sub- 
jects.    In  1865  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the 
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segregation  of  lepers  and  a  small  peninsula  on  the 
nortli  coast  of  the  Island  of  Molokai  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  future  leper  settlement  On  the  land 
side  the  reservation  is  cut  off  by  a  precipice  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  making  it  an  ideal 
place  for  the  purpose.  In  many  cases  the  natives 
attempted  to  evade  the  action  of  the  law  which  would 
separate  them  from  relatives  and  in  others  sound 
persons  became  members  of  the  exile  colony  rather 
than  part  from  those  they  loved.  The  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  Father  Damien  are  familiar  to 
everyone.  It  was  in  this  peninsula  of  Kalawao  that 
he  labored  for  ten  years  amidst  its  miserable  popu- 
lation and  he  died  in  their  midst  of  the  foul  disease 
that  binds  them  together. 

The  Grovemment,  aided  by  private  individuals, 
who  in  a  few  cases  have  been  wealthy  sufferers,  has 
done  everything  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  Kalawao.  They  are  well 
housed  and  fed,  have  several  churches,  recreation 
rooms  and  libraries.  Their  present  number  some- 
what exceeds  one  thousand,  all  but  about  five  per 
cent  of  whom  are  natives.  At  least  three-fifths  of 
the  remainder  are  Chinese  and  fewer  than  twenty 
whites.  It  is  seldom  that  they  suffer  much  physical 
pain  and  the  average  of  life  at  Kalawao  is  short  of 
five  years. 

It  is  not  believed  that  there  are  at  large  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  contaminated  persons  in  all  Hawaii, 
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nod  with  tlie  present  atriiigeiit  regulations  for  de- 
tection the  last  of  these  cases  will  be  soon  untler 
control  and  it  is  hoped  with  reason  that  leprosy  will 
be  banished  from  the  Islands  for  ever. 

OBIEITTALS    ABB  IH    A    MAJOBITT. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  male  population  of 
Ilawaii  consista  of  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The; 
have  been  an  important,  in  fact  an  essential  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  country  and  they  arc  des- 
tined to  play  prominent  parts  in  the  political  and 
industrial  evolution  of  the  future. 

The  first  foreign  trade  relations  of  Hawaii  were 
with  China,  whither  went  the  entire  aaodalwood 
output  of  the  Islands.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Chinese  merchants  and  traders  b^an  to  settle 
in  the  country,  and  to  one  of  these  is  due  the  credit 
of  the  first  manufacturing  of  sugar  fnnn  cane.  The 
process  employed  was  crude,  hut  no  doubt  the  sug- 
gestion it  afforded  had  much  to  do  with  the  after 
establishment  of  Hawaii's  principal  industry. 
These  pioneer  Chinese  were  useful  citizens,  who 
made  homes  in  the  country  and  affiliated  with  the 
people,  but  the  extensive  immigration  to  Hawaii 
of  Mongolians  did  not  set  in  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  oentuiy  and  after  direct  encouragement  had 
been  given  to  it  as  an  o^et  to  the  excessive  influx 
of  Japanese.     At  the  very  inception  of  the  sugar 
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industiy  it  became  apparent  that  the  indigenous 
population  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  even  the 
moderate  supply  of  labor  needed  at  the  time.  Japan 
afforded  the  most  desirable  market  from  which  to 
draw  field-hands  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  its 
Government  guaranteeing  the  payment  by  the  Ha- 
waiian authorities  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
every  Japanese  man  or  woman  imported.  The  plant- 
ers paid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month  to 
each  laborer,  furnished  comfortable  quarters  and 
fuel,  water  and  medical  attendance  free.  The  coolie 
was  never  separated  from  his  family  and  might  if  he 
desired  return  to  his  country  at  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  period  of  three  years.  A  vigilant  con- 
sulate in  Honolulu  looked  after  his  interests  and 
these  early  conditions  were  improved  at  a  later  date. 
A  great  deal  of  hysterical  cant  has  been  wasted  upon 
the  subject  of  "  slave  labor  "  in  Hawaii  by  profes- 
sional agitators,  whose  excited  strictures  are  as 
groundless  as  their  ignorance  is  profound.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  contract  laborers  are  much 
better  paid  and  looked  after  than  the  laborers  of  our 
Southern  States  and  as  well  as  the  farm-hands  of 
many  of  our  Northern  States.  Labor  is  the  most 
expensive  element  in  the  production  of  Hawaiian 
sugar  and  costs  the  planter  five  times  as  much  as  it 
does  his  Cuban  competitor.  The  former  is  paying 
today  twenty  and  twenty-two  dollars  per  month,  not 
to  mention  free  lodging  and  other  gratuitous  bene- 


Ills.     The  Oriental  coolie  on  a  sugar  plai 
ceives  four  or  five  timca  the  utmost  wage  he  could 
earn  in  his  own  country  and  eujoys  infiiiitelv  better 
treatment    than    he    would    there.     The    "slaves" 
whoso  welfare  has  occasioned  so  much  irresponsibUj 
cackling  in  the  Slates  are  so  appreeialive  of  the  "iiH-I 
human  and  degrading  conditionB  "  of  their  coiitracta 
fhtit  Ihe  vast  majority  of  them  either  rt-new  their 
terms  or  set  up  in  business  with  their  savings. 
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AX  EXTREMELY  MIXED  POPULATION. 

The  strong  impetus  given  to  the  sugar  industry 
bv  Ihp  reei|irocity  treiity  creiiled  a  sudden  and  great 
demand  for  labor.  The  Government  spent  about  <me 
million  dollars  and  the  planters  as  much  in  ihe  ten 
years  following  1875  to  assist  immigration.  Dui^ 
ing  that  time  nearly  ten  thousand  Portuguese, 
twelve  hundred  Germans  and  two  hundred  Scandi- 
navians, and  about  one  thousand  Polyneaiana  were 
brought  to  the  Islands,  and  seventeen  thousasd 
Chinese  came  tinassistcd.  The  European  imrai* 
grants  were  imported  at  great  cost,  ranging  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  head.  In 
ISRO  the  Government  turned  to  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket, which  furnished  field-hands  at  a  cost  of  eighty- 
seven  dollars  per  capita,  sixty  dollars  of  which  wta 
repaid  by  the  laborer.  The  amisted  immigration  of 
Japanese  was  followed  by  large  nnnibers  of  inde- 
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pendent  arrivals  and  in  a  few  years  the  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  check  the  influx.  Planters 
were  required  to  take  two-thirds  of  their  labor  from 
China  or  some  other  country  except  Japan.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  immigration  upon  the  population  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Islands  at  the  time  of  the  census 
of  1900: 

Native  Hawaiians  37,635 

Portuguese    15,675 

English,  Germans,  etc 5,893 

Americans   7,283 

Negroes,  Malays,  etc 638 

Chinese   25,762 

Japanese    61,115 

ToUl    154,00 1 

Roughly  the  people  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  The  planters,  officials  and  business  men, 
who  number  about  ten  thousand  and  represent  the 
most  influential  element,  2.  The  Kanakas,  or  na- 
tives, of  whom  there  are  fewer  than  forty  thousand, 
and  3.  The  agricultural  laborers,  who  account  for 
about  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  population. 

Few  of  the  Portuguese  are  at  present  to  be  found 
in  the  fields^  although  they  are  paid  as  much  as  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  It  is  customary  with  them  to  make 
every  member  of  the  family  work,  and  consequently 
they  have  been  able  to  save  considerable  sums  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.     With  the  money  thus  ac- 
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cumulated   they  have  gone   into   farmiog  or  ■ 
growiiig  iodeiieijdently. 
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In  the  same  way  the  Chinese  laborers  left  the  easa 
fields  and  took  up  other  and  more  profitable  occa- 
piitions.  Many  of  tliem  have  become  mechanics, 
house  sen'ants,  and  ahopkeepera,  but  the  majority 
are  to  be  found  cultivating  rice  and  taro  on  leased 
landa.  They  are  almost  invariably  prosperous  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  arrests  for  gambling  and 
the  iHicit  sale  of  liquor  they  do  not  figure  in  the 
police  records.  Many  of  them  have  become  wealthy, 
have  adopted  our  cnstoma  and  manner  of  living  and 
are  bringing  their  children  up  to  become  Ajnerlcans 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  testimony  of  the 
school-teachers  throughout  Hhe  Islands  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  children  of  Chinese  birth  are  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  in  their  charge.  Government 
ofiicials  and  business  men  unite  in  the  statement  thai 
none  better  than  Chinese  youth  can  be  found  to  fill 
positions  demanding  exceptional  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence. Their  selection  for  such  positions  is  due  not 
only  to  the  possession  of  desirable  qualities  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  so  generally  lacking  are  native  Ha- 
waiians  and  half-whites  of  all  sense  of  responsibility 
and  honesty  that  they  may  not  be  safely  fmeted  in 
any  important  or  financial  engagement 
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Aocording  to  the  report  of  the  ComniiBsioner  of 
Idbor  and  Commerce  there  were  in  1901  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  Chinese  paying  ta^es  on  real  es- 
tate asBessed  at  $1,320,084,  and  practically  thirteen 
thousand  of  this  race  rated  as  owning  personal  prop- 
erty valued  at  $3,287,802.* 

The  Japanese  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  sugar 
industry  and  are  at  present  its  main  support.  They 
supply  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  field  labor  and 
also  perform  the  operations  in  which  skill  is  neces- 
saiy.  The  removal  of  a  large  number  of  them  would 
completely  tie  up  the  business. 

THE  JAPANESE   AKE  INCLINED  TO  BE  UNBDLT. 

There  are  many  educated  and  intelligent  Japanese 
in  the  Islands  who  prove  very  desirable  citizens,  but 
the  majority  are  ignorant  and  disposed  to  be  trouble- 
some. Large  contingents  have  been  drawn  from  the 
cities  of  their  fatherland.  Those  are  always  roughs, 
often  criminals,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  bold  in  check. 
Violent  outbursts  have  been  frequent  among  them. 
In  these  riots  their  Chinese  fellow-laborers  never 
participate  and  veiy  rarely  cause  any  trouble  upon 
their  own  account.  The  peaceful  contentment  of 
the  Chinese  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  incessant 


*  The  Caucasian  real  estate  taxpayers  in  the  same  year 
numbered  3,36S,  assesBcd  at  $10.S{iO,O11 ;  Caucasiao  peraonal 
property  taxpaTcrs,  7^61,  auesaed  at  95^70,684. 
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agitatiun  of  the  Japanese,  The  latter  have 
organizations  and  aim  to  combiEe  all  their  wuntrj- 
iiion  employed  in  the  cane  fields  in  one  union,  whict 
under  present  conditions  would  hold  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  Extensive  strikes 
whicli  would  have  paralyzed  the  business  and  caust'd 
enormous  loss  have  been  on  several  occasions  averted 
only  by  the  interference  of  their  own  government. 
The  planlprs  have  long  since  realized  the  pre- 
carious position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  do- 
pendeiieo  u]X)n  Japanese  labor,  but  there  appears  to 
1)0  no  csciijK'  from  the  prc-dicamoiit.  Tlie  ,:-X(>!Ti-ion 
laws  of  tlie  United  States  prevent  the  importation  of 
Chinese,  who  were  by  all  odds  the  most  desirable 
laborers  available  previous  to  annexation.  The  in- 
digenous population  is  neither  equal  to  the  demand 
nor  inclined  to  meet  it.  Voluntary  immigration 
from  Europe  is  restrained  by  the  great  expense  of 
passage  and  assisted  immigration  is  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  statutes.  Furthermore,  of  the 
many  kinds  of  white  labor  that  have  been  tested  in 
the  plantations,  that  of  the  Portuguese  is  practically 
all  that  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  these  people 
have  now  in  the  prosperous  state  of  their  own  coun- 
try no  inducement  to  emigrate.  The  agitators  who 
inveigh  with  such  pronounced  zeal  and  ignorance 
against  the  Hawaiian  system  of  contract  labor 
blandly  inform  the  planter  that  all  he  needs  to  do  in 
order  to  solve  his  diflSculties  and  to  remove  the  stigma 
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of  "  slave  owning  "  is  to  replace  his  Orientals  with 
Americans.  This  would  unquestionably  be  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  labor  problem  if  it  were  practicable, 
but  two  serious  obstructions  stand  in  the  way.  The 
planters  are  already  paying  several  times  as  much 
for  labor  as  any  other  sugar  growers  in  the  world. 
It  is  only  by  far  the  most  intense  cultivation  that 
they  can  reap  a  profit  and  it  is  not  in  reason  to  ask 
them  to  add  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  to 
the  item  of  wages.  The  prices  and  profits  on  sugar 
are  very  unstable.  The  conditions  of  the  trade  are 
constantly  changing  and  where  the  industry  is  con- 
ducted on  a  margin  of  gain  to-day  it  may  involve  a 
loss  to-morrow.  But  waiving  these  considerations  a 
stronger  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  the  reform  in 
question  is  found  in  the  fact,  which  is  quite  well- 
established,  that  aside  from  the  Portuguese,  white 
men  can  not  perform  the  required  work. 

THE  WHITE  LABORER  CAN  NOT  WORK  IN   HAWAH. 

In  this  connection  Governor  Carter  of  Hawaii  has 
stated : 

"  It  has  for  many  years  been  necessary  to  promote 
immigration  of  field  laborers  to  the  islands,  and 
many  countries  have  been  drawn  from.  There  has 
been  regularly  conducted  emigration  from  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Azores,  Madeira,  Portugal, 
Galicia,  China,  Japan,  and  Porto  Rico,  besides  which 
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Ilrill^  Americans,  Italians,  and  negroes  (from  Hib-} 
Cmted  Sutcs)  have  come  in  small  numbers.  . 
To-day  tfaprp  are  no  while  men  laboring  in  cnne  field)  I 
here.  Tlnise  who  have  tried  it  have  never  stayed  J 
hy  il  ftir  any  length  of  time,  and  abundant  evidence  ( 
i:i  fifrtlicomtn^  that  the  -white  man  can  not  and  will  ( 
not  stand  ibe  work  of  tropical  cane  fields. 

"  Some  little  time  ago  the  management  of  the  Ewa  .! 
{ila&tation,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  decided  to  experi- 
ment with  American  farmers.  Fifteen  families  of 
highly  respectable  people  were  carefully  selected  in 
the  Western  States,  and  all  their  expenses  paid  to  i 
Oto  plantation,  where  houses  bad  boon  erecl&d  ioF  ' 
them,  each  with  a  garden  patch  mrrounding  it,  and 
where  a  large  patch  of  '  common  land '  had  been  set 
apart  for  their  use  as  pasture  for  such  stock  aa  they 
desired  to  keep.  Here  they  were  given  lots  to  cul- 
tivate in  cane,  and  every  help  waa  rendered  to  them 
in  the  way  of  plowing  and  preparing  their  fields, 
hut  not  with  tanding  this  and  all  the  Ewa  Plantation 
Company  expended  on  this  effort  to  raise  cane  by 
white  farmers,  these  people  were  not  able  to  perform 
the  necessary  labor,  and  they  drifted  away  by  de- 
grees, so  that  in  about  a  year  none  of  the  fifteen 
families  was  left.  Other  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  made  with  like  reaulta." 

At  present  an  experiment  is  being  made  with  na- 
tives of  Porto  Rico,  several  thousand  of  whom  have 
been  imported  in  the  past  two  yeara.     It  ia  doubt- 
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ful  if  much  relief  is  to  be  expected  from  this  move- 
ment In  the  first  place  even  though  they  should 
prove  satisfactory,  no  suflScient  number  of  Porto 
Ricans  will  ever  be  available.  The  planters  of  their 
own  country  are  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  with  the  removal  of  the  hampering  restrictions 
attached  to  the  Foraker  Act  tlie  demand  will  be 
greatly  increased.  But  the  Porto  Rican,  whether  he 
be  gibaro,  negro,  or  half-caste,  is  not  embarrassed  by 
an  excess  of  energy  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  planter  will  find  him  a  too  expensive  laborer. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Japanese  are  masters  of 
the  situation  and  they  have  a  shrewd  appreciation 
of  the  fact.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  source  of 
relief  for  the  planter  and  that  lies  in  the  exemption 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Law.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  ground  for  hope  that  Congress  will  grant  such 
a  privilege,  although  its  exercise  could  not  work  any 
injury  to  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  organic  law  of  the  territory  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  prevention  of  Chinese  from 
going  thence  to  the  mainland. 

The  presence  of  Japanese,  who  more  than  doubly 
outnumber  the  Caucasians  of  all  nationalities,  has 
created  the  fear  in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere  that  the 
Islands  may  ultimately  become  Japanized.  Tliere 
are  thousands  of  young  Japanese  approaching  the 
ago  when  they  may  claim  American  citizenship  and 
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exercise  Ibe  right  to  Tote,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
next  decade  a  snfficieot  numher  of  them  will  hare 
nached  this  state  to  dominate  the  political  sitiiatioa 
and  elect  a  Japanese  legislature.     There   does   not 
seem  to  be  groimd  for  great   alarm   on  this  score. 
The  official  returns  of  the  Islandii  show  that  there  are   I 
abnnt  twentv-five  hundred  Japanese  and  about  ono  i 
thousand  Chinese  children  receiving  education  in  the  i 
public  schools,  th«  males  among  whom  will  enjov  the 
suffrage  upon  attaining  manhood,  but  their  number  is  J 
email  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  whitf  conipan-  j 
ions  and  is  constantly  decreasing.     If  we  eliminate  | 
the  eight  thousand  full-blooded  and  half-caste  natives  ' 
from  the  calculation  the  white  school  children  are 
forty-four  per  crat  in  excess  of  the  Orientals*,  in 
fact  the  last  are  outnumbered  by  the   Portuguese 
alone,  who  account  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
attendance  of  twenty  thousand. 

WTLL    IIAWAn    BECOUE    JAPAXIZED ! 

Secretary  Atkinson  of  the  Territory,  who  consid- 
ers the  Asiaticisation  of  Hawaii  a  very  remote  con- 
tingency, points  ont  that  the  Japanese  "  do  not  be- 
come expatriated.  They  will  not  want  American 
citizenship.  Tbey  do  not  want  it  now.  In  the  last 
general  election  the  Japanese  who  voted  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  thon^  there  were 
undoubtedly  several  hundred  who  could  have  qnali- 
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fied.''  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  miss 
the  opportunity  to  become  American  citizens;  this, 
however,  as  a  measure  of  convenience  and  profit 
rather  than  from  any  sentiment  of  patriotism.  The 
citizen  Chinaman  avoids  the  restrictions  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Act  and  may  land  upon  the  continent  with- 
out interference,  which  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  him  in  his  business.  There  are  about 
three  hundred  Chinese  voters  at  present,  but  they  are 
not  inclined  to  be  active  politicians.  It  should  be 
said  of  the  rising  generation,  however,  that  they 
display  an  appreciation  of  their  citizenship  and  an 
inclination  to  become  thorough  Americans. 

If  the  recently  initiated  Government  movement 
designed  to  attract  American  farmers  to  the  coun- 
try proves  a  success,  the  only  political  danger  that 
may  exist  from  the  great  preponderance  of  Asiatics 
over  Caucasians  will  be  entirely  removed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 
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ITS  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Sugar,  the  Staple  Product  of  Hawaii  —  Hawaii  Needs  the 
Chinaman  —  The  Need  for  Better  Transportation  J'acili ties 
—  The  Wonderful  Effects  of  Irrigation  —  Average  Cost  and 
Product  of  Sugar  —  The  Handicap  of  the  Hawaiian  Coffee 
Planter  —  Coffee  as  a  Means  of  Inducing  American  Immi- 
gration—  Sisal  Cultivation  a  Field  for  Enterprise  — 
Vanilla  Deserves  the  Attention  of  the  Small  Capitalist  — 
The  Outlook  for  the  Small  Farmer. 

Hawaii's  commerce  is  mainly  internal.  Its  im- 
ports and  exports  have  nearly  trebled  since  annexa- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  of 
statistics.  Of  this  trade  the  exports  are  and  have 
always  been  practically  all  to  the  United  States;  of 
the  imports  eighty  per  cent  are  drawn  from  the 
United  States.  When  tlie  figures  are  considered  in 
connection  with  the  population  the  exhibit  is  truly 
remarkable.  The  total  trade  of  the  Territory  during 
1905  represented  a  sum  of  $50,782,150,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $327  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  trade  per 

capita  for  the  entire  United  States. 
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Sugar  accounts  for  ninetj-seven  per  cent  of  the 
exports.  Tlie  value  of  the  shipments  of  this  staple 
has  more  than  trebled  during  the  past  eight  years. 
The  entire  output  is  consigned  to  San  Francisco  or 
^ew  York  and  it  affords  cargoes  to  American  ships 
amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short 
tons. 
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Oahu,  although  not  the  Inr^^at,  is  the  most  important  of 
the  Hawaiian  group  of  islands.  It  contains  Honolulu,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory.  On  its  southern  side  is  Pearl 
Harbor,  which,  when  the  entrance  is  improved,  will  he  one 
of  the  fincHt  harbors  in  the  world,  with  ideal  facililies  for 
a  naval  station.  The  celebrated  Ewa  sugar  plantation  is 
also  upon  the  inland.  The  assessed  vnluc  of  pro[)cr(y,  real 
estate  and  personal,  in  Oahu  is  upwards  of  $70.00U,000,  being 
more  than  half  of  the  total  similar  valuation  for  the  entire 
group. 
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Su^r  U  the  •Ippenilence  of  (he  Islands.  Their 
pn^peritT  niuri  ^taiid  «>r  fall  upon  it.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate uid  to  he  rc^^tipd  that  the  fortunes  of  an 
entire  eamntunilT  ocrapvjng  kn  extensive  territory 
should  be  in'^parat.lv  tieJ  to  such  an  unstable  in- 
dustiy  as  the  mannfacture  of  cane  sugar  is,  hut  the 
condition  i^  one  that  can  not  be  remedied  and  could 
not  have  been  escaped  in  the  pasL  The  successful 
development  of  the  Islands  would  not  have  been 
passible  along  other  lines.  Tobacco,  cotton  and  other 
product?  have  lieen  tried  and  the  experiments  held 
out  no  promise  for  extensive  cultivation.  The  coffee 
boom  of  recent  rears  is  already  deflated  and  rice  is 
now  raised  to  the  maximum  limit  of  profit.  Cli- 
mate, soil,  and  other  conditions  seem  to  have  placed 
the  inevitable  sugar  limitation  upon  the  Territory, 

The  year  ISTC,  the  first  in  which  the  effects  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  were  felt, 
saw  a  marked  expansion  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
Hawaii.  Labor  was  plentiful  and,  compared  with 
the  present  rates  of  wages,  cheap;  the  prices  of  sugar 
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were  high  and  every  condition  favored  the  invest- 
ment of  additional  capital  in  the  business  and  its 
great  extension.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  cost 
of  labor  has  advanced,  the  land  and  the  processes 
of  production  have  become  more  expensive,  whilst 
the  prices  obtained  for  the  output  have  decreased, 
leaving  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  The  incor- 
porated plantations  in  which  upwards  of  sixty 
million  dollars  are  invested,  pay  less  than  three 
per  cent  dividend.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  few 
plantations  operated  by  individuals  are  doing  as  well. 
The  planters  have  accepted  the  situation  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  spirit  As  the  conditions 
have  grown  in  difficulty  they  have  been  promptly  met 
by  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture. In  no  portion  of  the  world  is  sugar-cane  grown 
and  manufactured  under  such  highly  scientific  con- 
ditions as  in  Hawaii  and  to  this  fact  alone  is  due  the 
successful  competition  of  the  insular  sugar  with  the 
beet  product,  when  other  cane-producing  countries 
such  as  the  Philippines  and  Jamaica  saw  their  plant- 
ers ruined. 

HAWAH  NEEDS   THE  CHII^AMAN. 

Annexation  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
the  Hawaiian  planter.  By  excluding  the  Chinaman 
and  Chinese  coolie  and  the  contract  laborer  of  other 
foreign  countries  it  has  cut  off  his  sources  of  satis- 

21 


Imetoir  Ijbor  sapjAj.  Since  annexation  tLe  immi- 
gration of  nnsldUed  labor  baa  practically  cexsed  aad 
Ur;gB  nuiDben  of  the  Japaoeae  »nd  Chinese  have  re- 
tnmed  lo  their  lAtire  lands.  In  the  foorteeQ  mooths 
fbllowing  Jnnr  the  fiftecntli,  the  day  upon  which  the 
organic  law  went  into  effect,  piore  than  four  thousand 
Japanese  left  the  Teirilorj,  whilst  fewer  than  six 
hundred  arrired.  A<:tiiig-GoTenior  Cooper  s»y^: 
"  The  condition  of  affairs  presents  a  most  serioas 
question  as  affectiug  onr  principal  indnstry.  All 
sngar  plantation  stot^  hare  fallen  far  below  their 
former  value  owing  lo  the  oncertainly  of  the  labor 
supply.  This  ha=  had  the  effect  of  pro>hicl»g  a 
stringency  in  the  money  market  from  which  man; 
have  suffered  loss.  If  no  relief  is  forthcoming  the 
most  disastrous  results  will  sorely  follow.  The 
many  skilled  laborers  who  have  till  now  fonnd 
abundant  work  at  high  wages  will  no  longer  find 
emploj-ment,  for  further  developments  and  improve- 
ments Avill  not  be  carried  on.  Our  trade  with  the 
mainland  will  be  greatly  diminished,  while  the  small 
investor  will  likely  lose  his  holdings  and  the  larger 
owner  will  be  deprived  of  his  income."  Hawaii 
is  entitled  to  the  only  measure  of  relief  that  will 
practically  meet  her  pressing  necessity  and  that  is 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion law.  This  oould  not  woi^  injury  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  Islands  or  elsewhere.  Tbe  or- 
ganic law  of  the  Territory  prevents  the  passage  of 
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alien  Chinamen  to  the  mainland.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  Bepublie  of  Hawaii  they  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  islands  for  a  limited  number  of  years  and 
were  restricted  to  agricultural  employment.  That 
the  Oriental  population  has  not  interfered  with  the 
earnings  of  American  skilled  labor  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  current  wages  for  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, plumbers  and  other  artisans  range  from  $3.50 
to  $8  per  day.  The  situation  is  very  different  from 
that  which  prompts  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
from  the  mainland.  In  Hawaii  all  classes  of  the 
population  want  him.  He  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  even  the  Kanaka  depends  upon 
the  Chinaman  for  his  food  supply. 

THE   NEED  FOR  BETTER  TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

The  matter  of  transportation  is  another,  though 
less  serious,  diflSculty  with  which  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  planter  has  to  contend.  There  are  two  steam 
navigation  companies  controlling  the  inter-island 
service  and  operating  about  twenty  vessels.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  sugar  is  shipped  direct  from  a  port 
adjacent  to  the  point  of  manufacture,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  carried  by  the  local  steamers  to 
Honolulu,  Hilo,  or  Kahului,  and  thence  trans- 
shipped. The  coastwise  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
States  require  that  all  the  sugar  that  is  exported 
from  Hawaii  shall  be  carried  in  American  bottoms. 


HAWAIL 


A  Mffit.JMl  tnim^  hm  Mmr  been  ftYuhUe  fur 
Am  tnde  hj  vaj^  of  Cbpe  Horn  and  a  gnat  ded 
cf  it  ia  foned  to  laka  Ae  thorter  toato,  Aerabj  in- 
eamng  Ae  etpoBsm  lailraad  haiiL  Both  intoi^ 
kbnd  and  oeeu  fiei^t  latet  are  too  Iii|^  bnt  the 
remedj  wmM  mppmr  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  phmt- 
eis  thtiinadiea.  Consideriiv  Ae  enonnoiis  capital 
engaged  in  the-indnatiy  thejr  diODld  he  ahle  to  form 
an  aaaodation  of  ahip^wneis  and  canj  Aeir  own 
prodnee.  It  ia  Teiy  probaUe  that  anch  an  ent^priae 
noaM  prove  profitaUe. 

In  the  matter  of  vidnme  the  ontpat  of  Hawaii 
atanda  third  to  Cnha  and  Java*  The  cane  of  Ae 
first  comitiy  ia^  howevGr,  grown  wiA  a  degree  of 
thoroughness  that  is  nnapproadied  elsewhen  in  the 
world.  It  is  this  intense  cultivation  Aat  enables 
the  Hawaiian  planter  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a  month 
wages  in  competition  with  the  five-dollar  labor  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Dutch  possessions.  Irrigation, 
fertilization  and  replanting  are  the  chief  factors 
in  the  enormous  production  of  the  Hawaiian  cane 
fields.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  through- 
out the  Islands  is  in  excess  of  four  and  a  half 
tons.  One  plantation  has  established  a  record  of 
more  than  ten  tons  average  over  four  thousand  acres, 
and  the  best  lands  of  this  estate  have  given  fifteen 
and  more  tons  per  acre  crop  after  crop.  In  com- 
paring these  figures  with  the  crop  averages  of  other 
sugar  countries  where  the  han-est  is  annual  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hawaiian  cane  re- 
quires from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  months  to  ma- 
ture,  and  the  upland  growths  as  much  as  thirty. 
Even  with  this  allowance  made  the  superiority  of 
Hawaii  over  all  other  sugar  lands  in  the  matter  of 
volume  is  strikingly  great  This  is  due  largely  to 
irrigation  but  probably  even  more  to  frequent  re- 
planting. Katooning  is  practised  to  only  a  very  lim- 
ited extent  Only  first  year  stubbles  are  cultivated, 
and  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager  they  will 
not  produce  thirty  tons  of  cane  (equivalent  to  about 
four  tons  of  sugar)  they  are  plowed  up  and  the  land 
reset.  Thus  the  high  average  of  the  crop  is  main- 
tained, whilst  in  other  sugar-growing  countries  it  is 
customary  to  run  the  cane  for  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years,  with  a  constantly  diminishing  yield. 

THE   WONDEBPUL   EFFECTS   OF    IBBIOATION. 

Something  of  the  wonderful  results  that  have  been 
secured  through  the  agency  of  irrigation  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  eighties  the 
crop  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  was  less  than  three  thou- 
sand tons,  and  a  careful  government  inspection  elic- 
ited the  opinion  that  with  more  scientific  and  eco- 
nomical methods  it  might  be  increased  by  four  hun- 
dred tons.  Twenty  years  later  the  output  of  this 
island  was  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 
Of  course  improved  manufacture  h""  ^'"^  ^*°  ^''"^  ^^ 
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Uiia  surprising  iucrease,  but  it  is  due  mainlj  to  ex>  I 
tfnsive  irrigation,  which  has  also  brought  large  areas  I 
of  whnt  are  now  the  best  sugar  lauils  in  the  Territory  1 
under  cultivation.  The  plantation  whose  averages  1 
are  quoted  above  occupies  twenty  thousand  acres  on  I 
tlic  leeward  side  of  Oabu  that  were  rated  as  waste  I 
land  until  it  was  discovered  that  artesian  water  lay  I 
beneath.  The  irrigation  works  are  of  great  variety  j 
and  enormous  extent.  On  Maui  a  canal  twenty-two  ■ 
miles  in  extent  has  its  source  on  the  slopes  of  ll»  j 
extinct  volcano  Haloakala  and  carries  a  large  volume, 
ci-oasing  ravines  by  means  of  trestles  and  feeding  the  ' 
arid  fields  of  the  western  aide  of  the  island.  Several 
similar  ditches  are  in  use  on  other  islands. 

Surface  water  is  not  available  on  the  leeward 
slopes,  and  recourse  to  pumping — the  moat  ex- 
pensive method  —  is  necessary.  The  pumps  are 
huge  steam-driven  machines.  The  Ewa  plantation, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  uses  forty- 
two  wells  of  an  average  depth  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  There  are  seven  pumping  stations,  which 
were  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000.  Their  ca- 
pacity is  seventy-five  million  gallons  per  day,  and 
the  water  is  raised  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Water 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  transportation  of  the 
cane  to  the  mill.  Wherever  a  sufficient  head  of 
water  is  at  command  it  is  found  more  economical  to 
send  the  cane  by  means  of  it  to  the  mill  through 
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flumes  than  to  carry  it  on  a  steam  railway.  Port- 
able flumes,  in  the  same  way  as  portable  rails,  afford 
connection  between  different  parts  of  the  plantation 
and  the  main  feeder. 

On  the  windward  sides  of  the  sugar  islands  the 
precipitation  is  generally  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
need  of  irrigation,  but  the  yields  are  less,  and  so  the 
net  gains  from  operations  upon  the  different  lands 
are  fairly  even. 

AVERAGE  COST  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR. 

In  1901  the  following  were  the  averages  of  several 
plantations  on  the  Island  of  Oahu : 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  tons  of  sugar 8.44 

Average  tons  of  cane  per  ton  oi  sugar 8.62 

Average  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 232.39 

Average  cost  of  production  of  sugar  per  ton $41.13 

Average  cost  of  irrigation  per  acre $35.72 

Average  cost  of  irrigation  per  ton  of  sugar $3.30 

Average  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre $265.01 

Average  cost  of  cultivation  per  ton  of  sugar $24.28 

Average  cost,  man  and  containers,  per  ton  of  sugar $4.38 

On  the  Ewa  plantation  the  cost  of  producing  one 
ton  of  sugar  was  practically  thirty-five  dollars,  of 
which  eighteen  and  a  half  was  expended  on  labor. 

The  Hawaiian  planter  has  given  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  fertilization  than  has  any  other 
cane  grower.  He  does  not  wait  until  his  Innd  is 
exhausted  to  revivifv  it,  but  keeps  it  in  a  constam 
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slate  f.f  ricliii«8a  by  tbe  liberal  nee  of  fertilizers. 
Tlio  in  tense  colttTOtioa  wbich  hae  Uiea  described 
results  in  a  yield  of  seren  and  ibree-qiuirter  tons  of 
sugar  of  cigfaty-seven  per  cent  purity  from  less  than 
eighty  tons  of  cane. 

When  the  iLreatened  war  of  cut  prices  is  wage"! 
by  the  beet  sugar  intcresta  Hawaii  is  probably  the 
only  cane- producing  country  that  will  be  able  ti 
maintain  a  successful  stand  against  them,  but  its 
heavily  watered  corporations  of  recent  establishment 
must  go  to  tbe  wall  if  sugar  is  forced  down  to  two 
cents,  as  the  beet  producers  declare  that  it  rfilU  be 
on  tbe  first  favorable  opportunity.  ^^^^^^^| 

THE  IITTBODUCTIOII  OP  COFFSB. 

Coffee  was  introduced  to  &e  Islands  from  Brazil 
by  the  poet  Byron  in  1825.  During  the  following 
thirty  years  the  berry  was  extensiTelj  cultivated, 
but  in  1855-56  blight  eeriooely  checked  the  indnft- 
try  and  the  attractive  opportunities  presented  by 
sugar  led  most  of  the  coSee  planters  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it.  In  recent  years  something  like  a 
boom  in  coffee  was  set  on  foot,  and  at  its  inception 
seemed  to  be  promising,  but  the  low  price  of  the 
product  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  preclude  the 
profitable  pursuit  of  the  industry  under  present  con- 
ditions, save  in  a  few  exceptional  instances.  At 
present  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  acres  under 
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cnltiTfttion,  the  principal  districts  being  Kona  and 
Hamakua,  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  which  produces 
all  the  commercial  coffee  of  the  Territory.  The  crop 
of  ld03  exceeded  five  million  bags,  establishing  a 
maximum  record,  but  as  the  price  received  for  it  was 
the  lowest  ever  experienced  the  result  was  not  en- 
couraging. As  a  conseqUNice  the  attention  of  grow- 
ers is  now  limited  to  hearing  trees,  little  or  no  ex- 
tension of  area  being  attempted. 

THB  HANDICAP  OP   TUB  HAWAUAN   COffFEB-PLANTEB. 

The  coffee-planter  of  Hawaii  is  in  a  somewhat 
similar,  though  rather  worse,  situation  with  the 
grower  of  Porto  Bico.  Both  ship  a  high-grade  berry 
to  a  market  that  has  a  low  grade  taste,  in  competition 
with  mild  coffees  grown  in  Central  America  and 
other  countries  by  cheap  Indian  labor.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  the  largest  users  of  coffee  in 
the  world,  the  consumption  being  about  twelve 
pounds  per  head  for  the  entire  population;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  the  least  discriminate.  The  latr 
ter  statement  will  doubtless  surprise  the  reader,  who 
probably,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  cherishes  the 
idea  that  he  is  a  good  judge  of  coffee.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Americans  seldom  know  what  good  coffee  is 
until  they  go  abroad.  Very  little  of  it  is  imported 
to  this  country.  The  growers  throughout  the  world 
send  the  best  of  their  product  to  Europe,  and  find  a 
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raady  JumiMiig  gromid  for  tlie  poorarf;  qulitifli  in 
America.  The  fleme  oonditioa  pievuled  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tet  until  tbe  anthoritiea  irera  f oned,  for  llie 
proteeticm  of  the  eonsomer,  to  take  acti<»L  In  1897 
the  tea-inspeeti<m  act  weait  into  effect,  fizinga  stand- 
ard of  '' parity,  qnalitj,  and  fitnen  for  consomp- 
tion."  Since  then  the  conaomption  has  doubled,  with 
a  great  improvement  in  quality.  It  is  poeriUe  diat 
a  similar  measure  applied  to  coffee  ivonld  aohe  the 
difficulties  of  the  planters  in  our  insular  poasesnonSy 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rioo^  and  the  Philip^nea,  all  of 
which  produce  a  hi|^-grade,  strong-flavored  coffee^ 
and  if  encouraged  by  a  lea^  market  at  thirteen  or 
fifteen  cents  a  pound  wonld  doubtless  improve  tiunr 
output  by  employing  better  methods  of  preparation. 
The  output  of  Eona,  of  Arecibo,  or  of  Benguet  can 
hold  its  o^vn  in  competition  with  the  best  qualities  of 
coffee.  The  product  of  our  own  territories  ought  at 
least  to  have  the  encouragement  of  the  Government 
departments,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  do 
so  and  are  sometimes  discriminated  against  Our 
own  planters  have  little  chance  in  bids  on  specifica- 
tions that  express  a  preference  for  Eio  and  contain 
no  quality  requirement.  Should  our  commissary  de- 
partments be  required  to  buy  coffee  with,  say,  fifty 
per  cent  blend  of  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico  berry  the 
industries  in  these  islands  would  be  somewhat  as- 
sisted and  our  soldiers  and  sailors  would  enjoy  a 
fairly  good  beverage,  whereas  at  present  the  "  oof- 
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fee  "  they  drink  hardly  deserves  the  name.  But  it 
is  possible  that  they  have  grown  to  prefer  the  in- 
ferior beverage,  just  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Americans  in  general  are  wedded  to  the  mild,  insipid 
stuff  that  has  been  used  by  them  for  bo  long.  Even 
the  passage  of  the  su^ested  coffee-inspection  act, 
which  would  only  exclude  the  lowest  grades,  could 
not  be  expected  to  work  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
tastes  of  the  consumers.  The  more  obvious  source 
of  relief  for  the  Hawaiian  planter  lies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  markets  in  Japan,  Australasia  and 
Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  last  country,  where 
the  general  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  the 
enterprise. 

COFFEE    AB    A    MEANB    OF    INDUCISG    AUBBICA2T 
IMUIOBATIOK. 

If  coffee  cultivation  should  in  the  future  become 
a  profitable  field  for  the  investment  of  small  capital 
it  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  local  authorities 
to  induce  immigration  from  America,  The  ovei> 
production  of  the  past  few  yeare  la  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue, and  enhancement  of  prices  may  be  expected 
shortly,  biit,  these  favorable  considerations  notwith- 
standing, coffee  culture  in  Hawaii  is  at  present  too 
uncertain  a  venture  to  be  recommended.  A  few  of 
the  plantfltinna  that  were  started  in  the  middle  nine- 
ties are  giving  returns  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 


Biim  invested,  but  their  owners  bouglit  land  more 
cheaply  then  aii<l  secured  labor  at  lower  iigures  than 
would  be  posBible  at  this  time.  Preseut  establish- 
inent  expenses  would  include  purchase  of  laud  at 
from  forty  to  sixty  dollars,  and  cost  of  clearing,  about 
thirty  dollars  per  acre.  The  item  of  labor  would  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  assistance  rendered  by  the 
farmer's  family;  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  is  the  uiioiuium  of  eafe  calculation. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  plantation  would  be- 
gin to  yield  a  profit  after  four  years  of  growth,  and 
the  trees  WDuld  reach  their  maturity  in  seven  years. 
In  order  to  take  up  five  acres  of  coffee  land  and 
cultivate  it  with  success  the  immigrant  should  have 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dotlara  in  bis  possession 
upon  arriving  in  the  country.  With  this  amount  of 
capital,  and  supposing  that  he  raises  bananas  or 
some  other  side  crop,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  a 
satisfactory  outcome.  He  will  make  at  least  as  much 
money  as  he  could  under  average  conditions  with  the 
flame  outlay  in  the  Western  States.  He  will  lead  a 
less  arduous  life.  His  children  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  a  splendid  climate,  permitting  constant  out- 
door exercise,  and  good  educational  facilities.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  whilst  Hawaii  offers  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  the  small  capitalist  to  make  a 
fortune,  he  may  embark  in  any  one  of  several  agri- 
cultural enterprises  with  the  assurance  of  a  comfort- 
able living  and  a  certain  income. 
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Since  1803,  iriien  plants  were  introduced  from 
Florida,  siaal  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Islands  with 
marked  success  and  promises  to  become  one  of  ike 
leading  industries.  The  Hawaiian  fibre  is  said  by 
experienced  American  consumers  to  be  superior  to 
tlie  Yucatan  product,  which  is  at  present  the  main 
support  of  the  market.  The  several  companies  that 
have  started  in  the  past  ten  years  are  doing  a  profit- 
able business. 

aiSAL  CDLTIVATION A  FIEiLD  FOB  EHTEEPJIISE. 

The  most  favorable  localities  for  the  growth  of 
sisal  are  the  thin,  almost  barren  soils  of  the  leeward 
slopes,  which  are  not  fit  for  sugar  plantations  even 
with  irrigation.  Such  lands  are  of  course  cheap  and 
may  be  found  on  all  the  islands.  The  plant  requires 
little  care  and  the  extraction  of  the  fibre  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  process.  There  is  a  stable  demand 
for  it  at  profitable  prices.  Sisal  is  of  alow  growth, 
yielding  the  first  crop  in  about  four  years,  and,  as 
nothing  of  a  commercial  value  can  be  raised  in 
combination  with  it,  the  planter  must  wait  for  that 
length  of  time  before  realizing  any  return  from  his 
investment.  Still  Hawaii  offers  no  more  inviting 
field  for  moderate  capital.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  about  the  minimum  and  fifty  thousand  ample  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  sisal. 

The  Hawaiian  pineapples  are  of  unusually  good 
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(]ualjty,  but  the  iniinense  yields  from  a  small  at-'rcage  ' 
create  a  constant  danger  of  over-production.  TLe 
flhipraent  of  fresh  fruit,  which  mi^t  otherwise  be- 
<!omc  a  considerable  business,  Is  hampered  by  the 
uncertain  and  infrequent  sailings  of  steamers.  The 
gniwer  who  depends  upon  this  outlet  for  his  crop 
runs  the  risk  of  having  it  ajwil  or  at  least  deteriorate 
for  lack  of  trans]Hjrtation  at  tlie  proper  time. 

The  canning  industry  has  developed  in  recent 
yeara,  and  the  export  of  1!)05  to  the  United  Slatra 
exceeded  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  which 
doubled  the  output  of  two  years  ago.  There  are 
now  alwjiit  six  hundred  acres  devoted  to  pineapples 
and  the  yield  is  approximately  Bis  million  plants. 
Whilst  the  present  condition  of  the  industry  does 
not  afford  openings  for  email  growers  in  any  consid- 
erable number,  a  few  such  might  make  advantageous 
arrangements  with  one  of  the  existent  companies  to 
cultivate  small  acreages  in  the  vicinity  of  their  can- 


VANI1.I.A    DESBBVES    THE    ATTENTIOS    OP    THE    BUALL 
CAPITALIST, 

During  the  past  half-century  the  vanilla  vine  has 
been  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  Islands,  but  only 
within  recent  years  haa  its  cultivation  been  turned 
to  commercial  account.  Experience  wonld  seem  to 
prove  that  the  Eona  district  of  Hawaii  is  the  locality 
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best  adapted  to  it,  although  it  grows  well  in  many 
other  parts.  In  general,  coffee  landa  will  bo'  found 
suitable  to  the  parasite,  and  it  is  suggested  that  some 
of  the  deserted  plantations  might  be  put  to  profitable 
use  by  the  introduction  of  vanilla.  Suitable  trees 
for  natural  support*  are  plentiful  or  may  be  planted 
without  difficulty,  the  tree  fern  being  amongst  the 
most  desirable  for  the  purpose.  Vanilla  cultiva- 
tion should  be  an  attractive  occupation  for  the  man 
of  moderate  means.  An  average  family  may  derive 
a  comfortable  livelihood  from  five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand vines  should  be  planted  to  the  acre,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  they  would  be  fully  bearing.  The 
average  yield  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
cared  beans  to  the  acre,  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  at  prices  ranging  from  four  to  eight 
dollars.  The  quality  depends  upon  growth  and  not 
upon  the  curing  process,  and  various  Hawaiian  soils 
appear  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  highest  grade. 
The  cultivation  involves  very  little  hard  work  and 
none  of  an  expert  character.  The  ground  about  the 
trees  to  which  the  climbers  have  been  set  must  bo 
kept  fairly  clear  and  should  be  weeded  four  or  five 
times  a  year.  The  growing  vines  must  be  trimmed 
from  time  to  time,  but  this  and  the  gathering  of  the 
pods  is  light  work,  which  may  be  easily  performed 
by  women.  Curing  is  a  very  simple  process,  which 
may  he  readily  learned.  The  vines  are  renewed  by 
cuttings,  and  the  productiveness  of  a  vanillarie  may 


f  sttiBtka  be  nuuBtaincd  interminably. 
I'p  M  the  pment,  experience  bas  failed  to  discover 
t  or  ped  to  wbidi  (be  vioe  is  subject. 


TB%   omOOK    TOB  THE  SMAU.    FABUEK. 

Tbe  pnvprvts  for  tbe  ^mall  immigrant  fanner  arc 
birlf  suted  bj  GoTenor  Cooper  as  follows :  "  Tbe 
1  fiutser  as  be  i«  known  throughout  tbe  Eaalem 
»mA  Pacific  States  ts  unknown  here.  The  man  vrba 
deeifts  tu  iKAime  a  pitmeer  in  this  work  is  welcome, 
sad  be  wtB  fiod  land  at  anch  prices  a&  would  seem  la 
wanvni  his  making  tbe  attempt,  but  he  will  tind 
mxiA  to  eoateaKi  with  and  conditions  that  are  new 
and  tmtned.  Tim  view  mav  be  diseoumging,  but 
I  helicre  that  it  wuoJd  be  unfair  to  make  rosy  stale- 
menls  that  cxmld  not  be  folfiUed.  There  are  so 
manv  conditiotu  that  enter  into  tbe  subject  that  it 
wotUd  be  diflkalt  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  prob- 
able results.  Transportation  of  products  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question.  Insect  pests  are 
numerous  and  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  Soils  vaiy 
so  greatly  in  character  that  while  several  products 
may  do  well  in  a  locality  others  are  complete  fsil- 
nres.     .     .  Notwithstanding  all   the  drawbacks 

that  have  been  mentioned,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  if 
a  favorable  location  as  to  soil  and  rainfall  is  diosen 
a  man  can  secure  for  himself  a  comfortable  home 
where  he  need  scarcely  consider  the  morrow.    His 
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profit  may  not  be  large,  but  he  will  be  independent 
and  will  be  able  to  enjoy  life  freed  from  any  of  the 
harassing  cares  and  anxieties  that  exist  in  less  fa- 
vored countries  than  this." 

It  would  seem  that  greater  attention  might  with 
advantage  be  paid  to  the  growing  of  fruit  in  the 
Islands.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  tlie  Temperate  Zone 
thrive  in  Hawaii,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  systematically  cultivating  them.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  fruits  in  1904  amounted  to  little  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
by  far  the  greater  portion  was  derived  from  bananas 
and  canned  pineapples.  In  the  same  year  fruits,  al- 
most all  of  which  might  have  been  produced  in  the 
country,  were  imported  to  a  value  considerably  in 
excess  of  tlie  exports.  Fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  oranges  were  received  during  the  year  in  question. 
At  the  same  time  natives  were  selling  in  Honolulu 
seedling  oranges  of  fine  quality,  gathered  from  trees 
practically  in  a  wild  state.  There  is  no  doubt  tljot 
this  and  other  citrous  fruit  mav,  with  a  verv  mod- 
erate  degree  of  cultivation,  be  profitably  raised  in 
Kona  and  similar  districts.  The  domestic  lime  is  of 
good  quality.  It  is  grown  for  local  consumption, 
but  no  attempt  has  l)een  made  to  create  an  export 
trade  in  it.  The  litchi,  the  favorite  fruit  of  the 
Chinese,  has  been  introduced  by  them  with  success. 
It  is  a  delicacy  of  which  Europeans  in  the  tropics 

invariably  become  fond,  and  a  market  for  it  in  the 
22 
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Sintes  miglit  readily  be  created.  iDdeed,  tbe  China- 
men in  America  already  consunie  large  <)uantitie8  of 
litcbis  yearly,  with  which  Hawaii  could  supply  them 
ut  less  cost  than  their  native  country. 

The  absence  of  the  small  landholder  of  the  Ameri- 
can type  douhtleas  accounts  for  the  great  number  uf 
minor  industries  of  a  promising  character  that  re- 
main undeveloped  in  Hawaii.  The  prosecution  of 
most  of  them  will  involve  soniething  of  experiment, 
and  consequently  of  hazard,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
man  with  ordinary  business  instincts  and  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  may  discover  a  nimiber  of  profitable 
openings  by  taking  time  to  study  conditions.  ^ 
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THE  AMERICAN  ISTHMUS  UNDER  SPAIN. 

Early  Settlements  on  the  Spanish  Main  —  Preparations  for  Ex- 
ploring the  Pacific  Coast  —  The  Search  for  a  Strait  Tlirough 
the  Isthmus  —  The  Establishment  of  Overland  Communica- 
tion—  The  First  Survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  —  The 
Ill-fated  Darien  Expedition  —  Cortes  Establishes  a  Trans- 
continental Route  —  Investigation  of  the  Nicaragua  Route 
—  Disintegration  of  Spain's  American  Colonies. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  1513,  a  small  party  of  men  made  their 
laborious  way  up  the  densely  covered  face  of  a  steep 
ridge.  One,  keen  of  eye  and  with  determined  coun- 
tenance, pressed  forward  eagerly  ahead  of  his  com- 
panions. When,  at  length,  he  reached  the  summit, 
a  vast  expanse  of  water  stretched  before  him  on 
either  hand.  Balboa  had  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary intellect,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
something  of  the  true  significance  of  this  new  knowl- 
edge dawned  upon  his  mind  even  in  these  first  mo- 
ments of  discovery.  Perhaps  he,  first  of  all  contem- 
porary explorers,  realized  that  the  Tierra  Firma  of 
Columbus  was  not  the  Ultima  Thule  of  sixteenth 
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oeiitury  endeavor,  and  that  tlie  laiiJ  of  iiiyalio  legem 
lay  away  toward  the  sotting  sun,  Iwyond  the  spark- 
ling sea  whose  placid  wattrs  washed  the  shores  of 
the  bay  below  the  height  upon  which  he  stood.  Il 
was  an  age  of  splendid  achievements  in  geographical 
Bcienee.  Bold  and  ardent  ad  von  Mirers  were  fast  dis- 
persing the  haze  tJiat  had  obscured  more  than  half 
the  earth,  and  disclosing  new  lands  aUnnst  as  rapidly 
H»  geographers  could  map  them.  In  the  last  year  ef 
the  fifteenth  eentnrj",  Vasco  de  Qama,  returning 
home  from  his  eventful  voyage  to  India,  re-rounded 
llie  cape  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  discovered 
and  wJiich  King  John  had  named  Good  Uope.  A 
waterway  to  the  East  was  thus  opened  up,  and  this 
circuitous  route  remained  the  main  means  of  direct 
ocean  communication  between  Europe  and  Asia  until 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  nearly  four  hundred 
years  later.  Columbus,  with  the  vaguest  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  the  globe,  and  with  none  but  the  most 
faulty  charts  for  guide,  thought  to  find  Cipango, 
where  he  ran  across  Cuba  and  died  without  knowing 
that  he  had  added  an  enormous  continent  to  the  map. 
First  in  the  West  Indies  and  later  on  the  mainland 
of  America  he  hoped  to  reach  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Khan,  to  whom  he  bore  letters  from  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain.  When,  upon  his  last  disastrous  voy- 
age, Columbna  beat  down  the  coast  from  Honduras 
to  Darien  seeking  a  strait  tlirougfa  the  maseive  bar- 
rier that  stayed  his  farther  progress  to  the  west,  he 
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little  dreamed  that  at  a  point  which  he  passed  in  his 
disheartening  search  8  caudal  cut  would  one  daj 
separate  two  great  continents  and  unite  two  vast 
oceans. 

EAELY    SETTLEMENTS    OF   TUB   SPANISH    MAIN. 

Amongst  the  horde  of  adventurers  who  followed  in 
the  wake  of  tJie  Great  Discoverer  was  Rodrigo  Eas- 
tides.  He  was  in  command  of  an  expedition  that, 
in  1500,  coasted  the  Spanish  Main  from  some  point 
on  the  Venezuelan  littoral  to  almost  as  far  south  as 
Porto  Bello.  Balboa,  a  lad  of  twenty-five,  received 
his  first  taste  of  adventure  upon  this  occasion.  On 
the  return  \oytige  the  weather-worn  and  worm-eaten 
ships  of  Bastidcs  were  barely  able  to  make  Hispanola 
before  they  sank,  Balboa,  who  possessed  little  or 
no  means,  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture  on  the 
island.  He  had,  however,  neither  genius  nor  in- 
clination for  the  tame  pursuit  of  husbandry  and  was 
soon  in  difficulties.  The  spirit  of  the  rover  was 
strong  in  him  and,  in  order  to  indulge  hi^  desire  as 
well  as  to  escape  his  creditors,  he  concealed  himself 
in  a  cask  and  caused  it  to  be  carried  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Tierra  Finna.  At  this  time  Spain  had 
two  sparsely  settled  provinces  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  an  important  stronghold  at  Cartagena. 

Having  landed  in  safety,  Balboa  wrote  to  a 
wealthy  friend  in  Hispanola,  one  Bachelor  Encisco, 
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aJvisiiig  liini  (n  fit  out  hd  rxpcJition  and  recoin- 
luendihg  the  Indian  village  of  I>arien,  on  tlie  Oulf 
of  ITraba,  as  a  favorable  eite  for  a  settlement  on  ac- 
count of  the  reported  presenee  of  gold  iu  the  vicinity. 
Eiicisco  adopted  the  advice  of  Balboa.  The  expedi- 
tion arrived  in  due  course  and  a  town  was  established 
on  tbfi  Isthnins  and  named  Santa  Maria  de  la  An- 
tigua del  Darien,  It  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  episcopal  see  upon  the  mainland  and  of  con- 
tniniiig  the  oldest  church  in  the  American  continent 
Balboa  soon  rose  to  a  pofiilion  of  importance 
tiinong  the  colonists  of  Tierra  Finna.  He  learned 
from  the  Indiana  that  n  great  sen  Iny  Iiej'ond  the 
range  of  mountains  that  traversed  the  Isthmus,  and 
lost  no  time  in  investigating  the  statement.  With  a 
small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Indian  guides  Balboa 
succeeded,  not  without  great  difficulty,  for  the  whole 
way  was  through  dense  jungle  and  over  swamps,  in 
reaching  the  ocean,  of  which  he  formally  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  During 
this  journey  across  the  isthmus  the  Spaniards  heard 
of  a  rich  land  to  the  south  abounding  in  precious 
metals.  Balboa  planned  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Pizarro,  who 
was  his  companion  on  this  occasion,  shared  his  de- 
signs. Had  the  former  lived  to  pursue  his  energetic 
and  ambitious  career  Pizarro  might  never  have 
found  the  heroic  place  which  he  occupies  in  his- 
tory. 
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Ill  1.115,  Balboa  received  the  reward  of  his  eiiter- 
priae  in  tho  form  of  the  appointment  of  Adclautaijo 
of  the  Southern  Sea,  as  the  Pacific  had  been  named. 

PltEPAKATIONS    FOE    EXPLOHISQ    THE  PACIFIC    COAST. 

In  the  following  year  he  prepared  to  organize  an 
expedition  to  the  south  by  way  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered ocean.  The  |)roblera  involved  in  the  under- 
tjiking  was  one  to  daunt  a  less  bold  spirit,  Treea 
suitable  to  the  construction  of  ships  were  to  be  found 
only  upon  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  divide,  which 
ctssitated  the  tremendous  task  of  transporting  tiia- 
hers  over  a  route  that  presented  great  difficulties  te' 
Uic  passage  of  an  unencumbered  man.  The  terribly 
onerous  labor  of  collecfing  ilie  iu;iterial  and  carrying 
it  on  their  backs  to  its  destination  was  imposed  upOD 
the  Indians,  of  whom  thousands  were  gathered  to- 
gether for  tho  purpose  and  impelled  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed work  by  the  merciless  severity  of  their  task- 
masters. Many  months  were  consumed  in  this  grim 
struggle  for  a  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  which>  in 
many  respects,  foreshadowed  the  endeavors  of  the 
modern  successors  of  tliese  hardy  pioneers.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  wretched  aborigines,  I^s  Casas  says 
their  numl>er  fell  little  short  of  two  thousand,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  undertaking,  but  it  succeeded,  and 
four  hrigantines  were  carried  piecemeal  from  sea  to 
aea  and  put  t<^tlier  on  the  Pacific  coasts     Tbe  work 
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of  fitting  out  the  ships  proceeded  rapidly  and  Balboa 
was  upon  the  eve  of  departure  when  his  arrest  was 
effected  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

Pedrarias  had  entertained  a  jealous  hatred  of 
Balboa  for  years  and  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  his  achieving  the  further  successes  that  promised 
to  follow  his  expedition  to  the  south.  The  Governor 
pretended  to  have  received  information  that  Balboa 
purposed  the  creation  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
flie  countries  that  he  might  discover.  Balboa  was 
tried,  condemned  on  evidence  of  an  ex  parte  charac- 
ter, and  executed.  Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  first  of  that  trio  of  Spanish  explorers  whose 
brave  deeds  excite  our  admiration  whilst  we  deplore 
the  cruelties  with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

THE   SEARCH    FOB  A   STRAIT   THROUGH    THE   ISTHMUS. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Balboa,  Magellan 
passed  tlirough  the  Straits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
opened  up  a  western  waterway  to  the  Orient,  The  at- 
tempts to  find  a  strait  through  the  continent  were  not 
abandoned,  however.  Charles  the  Fifth  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  prosecution  of  these  efforts.  He  in- 
structed the  governors  of  all  his  American  provinces 
to  have  the  coast  lines  of  their  respective  territories 
thoroughly  examined  and  every  river  and  inlet  ex- 
plored. The  orders  addressed  to  Cortes  were  espe- 
cially explicit  and  urgent,  for  at  this  time  the  hope 
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begnn  to  prevail  tliat  a  eolutioti  lo  the  problem  would 
bo  found  in  the  territory  of  ilexico.  It  was  in  ac- 
oordance  with  this  idea  that  Gil  Gonzales  was  de- 
spatched from  Spain  to  the  New  World.  Gonzales 
had  authority  to  use  the  vessels  which  had  been  biiilt 
by  Balboa,  but  Pedrarias  refused  to  deliver  them  to 
him.  Gonzales  was  not  to  be  balked  bj  this  denial, 
however.  He  immediately  took  to  pieces  the  two 
caruvels  with  which  he  had  arrived  and  transported 
tlieni  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  route  which  Balboa 
had  hewn  out  The  reconstnicted  ships  were  soon 
lost  and  the  pyarfy  built  others,  in  which  tliey  pro- 
eeedeil  north  in  -Tainiary,  152^,  to  Foneeea  Bay.  At 
this  point  the  leader,  with  one  hundred  men,  con- 
tinued the  exploration  by  land.  Lake  Nicaragua 
was  discovered  and  a  settlement  was  shortly  after- 
wards made  upon  its  shore,  the  Indians  having  beea 
subjected.  The  new  discoveiy  awakened  fresh  ideas 
and  projects  relating  to  the  much  desired  interoceau 
route.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  an  opening  ex- 
isted from  the  lake  to  the  South  Sea,  but  an  immedi- 
ate examination  failed  to  reveal  any  water  connec- 
tion. In  1529,  Diego  Macbuca^  in  command  of  a 
considerable  force,  carefully  explored  Lake  Nic- 
aragua and  its  eastern  outlet  He  found  the  naviga- 
tion of  tlie  San  Juan  River,  at  that  time  called 
the  Desaguadero,  extremely  difficult,  but  eventu- 
ally emerged  from  its  mouth  with  his  ships  and 
continued  down  the  coast  to  Nombre  de  Dios.     At  a 
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later  period  an  important  commerce  was  conducted 
over  this  route  by  vessels  making  ports  in  Spain,  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Thomas  Gage,  the 
English  priest  who  visited  Nicaragua  in  1637,  men- 
tions this  traflBc  as  in  existence  at  that  time. 

TUB  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OVERLAND  COMMUNICATION. 

Pending  the  discovery  of  a  maritime  channel  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
decided  to  establish  permanent  land  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Under  Charles  the 
Fifth  a  line  of  posts  was  maintained  from  coast  to 
coast  Xombre  de  Dios  was  made  the  Atlantic  port 
and  the  Pacific  terminus  was  located  at  old  Panama, 
which  was  created  a  citv  in  1521.  A  road  wa«  at 
once  constructed  between  these  two  \>f)int%  which 
crossed  the  Chagres  at  Las  Cnices.  Great  rlifficuUir*f* 
were  surmounted  in  building  this  highway.  Much 
of  the  route  lay  over  swamps  that  had  to  U*  filUf^l  in. 
Several  streams  were  spanned  by  brid^f^  ari'l  va*t 
masses  of  rock  were  removed  to  facilitat/f  th^?  pa«*«(f^f 
over  the  mountains.  The  way  waf  pa%'#-d  and,  a^^ 
cording  to  Peter  Martyr,  was  wide  enofigfj  Uf  a/^/rn- 
modate  two  carts  abrea«t. 

About  ten  veam  aft^r  the  #=*tabli4irri^-tit  of  tbii* 
route  a  modification  of  it  cam^  into  n*^*,  Li^i*  dr^ft 
vessels  began  to  ^ail  fr^mi  X'/ffibr"  d^-  UU^  »l'/f.jr  ^l" 
coast  and  np  the  CTiaer^  a*  f»r  »>  ^>»i><-»,  wf^/r^'  ♦^"^ 


n/Ai]  ntPt  the  Htream,  and  thonce  (he  journey  was 
completed  by  land.  lu  tlie  cluifMig  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  ^imiiiire  de  l>ioa,  wHiirh  lind  been 
rt'Iiemwlly  ooMiieniiied  in  nieniorials  to  the  Cmxrn,  as 
"  the  sepuU-her  of  Spaniards,"  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  I'orto  Bcllo,  with  a  location  and  other  nat- 
ural advantages  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  tlic 
former  terminna. 

E.VBLS    TBADB   OP    PJt.:tAMA. 

This  interoceaiiic  communication  was  of  the  ut- 
most valne  t<i  the  SpnnNh  Crown  nfler  the  conqwcsl 
of  I'eni,  and  the  isthmian  territory  grew  in  impor 
tance  year  by  year.  The  vast  treasure  that  was  ex- 
tracted fronj  tlic  mines  of  the  south  came  to  Panama 
in  the  first  stage  of  transit  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 
From  the  Pacific  port  it  was  carried  to  Porto  Bello 
on  pack-horses,  and  thence  was  shipped  to  Spain. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  mother  eountry, 
fairs  were  held  at  Cartagena  and  Porto  Bello. 
Thither  came  merchants  from  far  and  near  and  cara- 
vans from  Panama.  An  extensive  trade  was  con- 
ducted at  these  periodical  marts  and  the  goods 
brought  from  Spain  found  their  way  through  Pan- 
ama to  South  and  Central  America  and  even  to  the 
mainland  and  islands  of  Asia.  Thus  was  demon- 
strated at  an  early  date  the  logical  trend  of  trade  and 
the  great  advantages  of  a  trans-isthmian  route. 
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The  idea  of  an  artificial  passage  had  already  been 
mooted.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1520, 
ordered  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama,  to  be 
surveyed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  practica- 
bility of  a  canal.  There  is  no  record  of  this  survey 
nor  any  evidence  that  it  was  ever  made.  Fourteen 
years  later  the  matter  was  revived.  The  local  au- 
thorities were  instructed  to  employ  able  men  to 
closely  examine  the  country  lying  between  the 
Chagres  Eiver  and  the  Pacific  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  most  feasible  method  of  effecting  a  junc- 
tion and  creating  a  through  waterway  for  ocean- 
going ships.  The  instructions  were  carried  out  but 
the  report  of  Governor  Andagoya  ^vas  so  extremely 
discouraging  that  the  Emperor  abandoned  the  proj- 


A   CHECK   TO   CANAL    PROJECTS. 

The  policy  of  Philip  the  Second  with  regard  to  the 
American  possessions  was  very  different  from  that 
of  bis  father.  The  former  was  averse  to  the  expan- 
sion of  his  empire  in  the  New  World  and  distinctly 
antagonistic  to  the  plana  for  an  isthmian  canal,  lie 
reasoned  with  astuteness  that  the  existence  of  a  water 
route  through  the  continent  of  America  would  give 
easy  access  to  his  new  possessions  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  and  in  time  of  war  might  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  his  enemies  than  to  himself.     The  pol- 
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II  icy  of  Pliilip  was  maintained  fur  two  centuries  after     ^ 

his  deatili  by  sucMieeding  rulers,  but  maritime  com- 
municatiou  continued  to  bo  the  subject  of  much 
thougbt  and  speculation. 

Lhiring  this  period  of  quiegocnt  policy  on  the  part  ] 
of  Spain  the  most  iiotal>lc  event  in  tlie  history  of  Ibe  ' 
Isthmus  was  furniahoti  by  the  djeadtrous  attempt  of 
William  Paterson  to  eslablieh  a  colwnj-  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Darien.  In  101)5  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
with  tlie  approval  of  William  the  Third,  authorized 
tlie  formation  of  a  company  to  plant  colonies  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  America  and  to  carry  on  trade  between 
lho«e  continents  and  Scotland. 


THE   ILL-FATED  DAfilEN    EXPEDITION. 

Paterson  cherished  a  scheme  of  stupendous  colo- 
nial commerce,  the  Darien  Expedition  being  hut  the 
initial  step  in  the  enterprise.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1698,  five  vessels  having  on  board  twelve 
hundred  Scottish  settlers  anchored  in  a  bight  which 
they  called  Caledonia  Bay,  a  name  it  retains  at  this 
day.  The  colonists  were  received  in  friendliness  by 
the  Indians  and  purchased  from  them  the  land  upon 
which  the  settlement  of  Xew  Edinburgh  was  made. 
It  was  Paterson's  design,  based  upon  sound  enough 
reasoning  and  knowledge  previously  acquired  from 
the  buccaneers  of  tlie  West  Indies,  to  extend  his 
posts  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  open  up  a  trade  with 
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the  countries  of  the  South  Sea  and  Asia,  in  the  man- 
ner which  had  been  bo  profitable  to  Spain.  He  had 
not,  however,  anticipated  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  his  northern-bred  emigrants.  Before  any  steps 
could  be  taken  towards  the  contemplated  extension  of 
the  operations,  the  colony  was  decimated  by  disease. 
The  misery  of  the  settlers  was  increased  by  the 
logs  of  the  snpplj-ship  on  which  they  had  depended 
for  fresh  provisions,  and  eight  months  after  the 
landing  a  pitiful  remnant  of  the  original  expedi- 
tion abandoned  tlie  settlement  and  returned  to  Scot- 
land. But  before  this  disaster  had  become  known  at 
home  other  vessels  with  additional  emigrants  were 
despatched  to  the  new  colony.  These  made  an  effort 
to  revive  and  maintain  the  settlement,  but  with  no 
better  results  than  those  which  had  befallen  their 
prtdecesaora.  The  numbers  of  the  later  comers  had 
become  sadly  reduced  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  After  a  feeble  resistance  they  capit- 
ulated. So  vrtak  were  the  survivors  that  they  could 
not  reach  their  ships  without  the  aid  of  their  ene- 
mies.    . 

Thus  ended  the  Darien  Expedition  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  two  thousand  lives  and  the  expenditure 
of  vast  siima  of  money. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  the  Spaniards  com- 
pletely failed  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 
or  to  effect  their  subjection.  Their  amicable  recep- 
tion of  the  Scotch  immigrants  and  their  invariable 
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CORTES    ESTABLISHES    A    TKAXSCOirrtlTESTAI,    BOUTE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  quarter  oi 
the  sixteenth  century  Cortee  received  implicit  in- 
structions from  the  Crown  to  use  every  resource  at 
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his  command  in  a  search  for  the  longed-for  strait. 
In  pursuit  of  this  object  the  coast  of  Mexico  was 
carefully  examined  and  the  Coatzacoalcos  River  ex- 
plored, Montezuma  afforded  valuable  assistance  in 
this  investigation  by  furnishing  descriptions  and 
maps  of  certain  portions  of  the  country.  Whilst 
these  efforts  failed  of  their  principal  object,  they  had 
important  results.  Cortes  established  a  transconti- 
nental route  along  the  course  of  the  Coatzacoalcos, 
over  the  divide,  and  down  the  Pacific  slope  to  Te- 
huantepec.  This  line  of  communication  soon  gave 
birth  to  an  extensive  trade  between  Spain  and  her 
provinces  on  both  coasts  of  America  as  well  as  some 
parts  of  Asia.  The  Ead's  ship-railway  of  modem 
days  was  planned  to  follow  practically  the  same  line 
as  this  early  route  of  Cortes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  discovered  at  Vera  Cruz  some  cannon  of  ancient 
date  which  bore  the  mark  of  the  old  Manila  foundry. 
This  discovery  aroused  speculation  as  to  how  the 
pieces  of  artillery  had  been  brought  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Mexico.  It  seemed  improbable  that  they 
had  been  transported  around  the  continent,  especially 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  only  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Philippines  had  been  through 
the  Pacific  port  of  Tehuantepec  and  over  the  route 
established  by  Cortes.  This  trade-way  had  long 
since  been  abandoned,  but  interest  in  it  was  at  once 
revived  by  the  incident  which  has  been  recited,  and 
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'.e  prompted 


a  remembrance  of  its  former  importance  ] 

the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  institute  an  iiiveatigalion. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  an  accepted  idea  thai 
maritime  commiinicatiou  bet^veen  tlie  oceans  could 
only  bo  secured  by  the  creation  of  artificial  water- 
ways. Two  engineers  were  directed  to  explore  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  to  Te- 
huantepec  with  a  view  to  aacertaining  the  practica- 
bility of  a  watenvay  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This 
was  the  first  canal  project  entertained  for  this  re- 
gion. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   THE    NICABAOUA   EOUTB. 

The  report  on  this  exploration,  which  included  a 
cursory  survey,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  in- 
stitution of  operations.  It  had  the  effect,  however, 
of  stimulating  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  1779 
the  feasibility  of  connecting  the  Nicaragua  lakes 
with  the  sea  was  investigated  by  royal  command. 
Manuel  Galisteo,  to  whom  the  task  had  been  in- 
trusted, passed  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  proj- 
ect. Nevertheless,  a  company  was  formed  in  Spain, 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  to  carry  out  the 
undertaking,  but  nothing  effective  ever  came  of  it 

Galisteo's  expedition  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
British  agents  at  Belize  in  a  private  capacity.  Upon 
tlieir  return  they  made  highly  favorable  representa- 
tions to  their  Government,  stating  that  the  project 
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was  entirely  feasible  and  not  accompanied  by  any 
difficulties  that  the  engineering  capabilities  of  the 
day  need  fear  to  encounter.  This  report  made  a 
deep  impression  in  England  and  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  war  broke  out  between  that  country  and 
Spain  an  effort  was  made  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Nicaragua  country.  In  1780,  an  invading  force  was 
organized  at  Jamaica.  Captain  Horatio  Nelson  was 
in  command  of  the  naval  contingent,  and  in  his 
despatches  stated  the  general  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion as  follows :  "  In  order  to  give  facility  to  the 
great  object  of  the  government  I  intend  to  possess  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  which  for  the  present  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  inland  Gibraltar  of  Spanish 
America.  As  it  commands  the  only  water  pass  be- 
tween the  oceans,  its  situation  must  ever  render  it  a 
principal  post  to  insure  passage  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  by  our  possession  of  it  Spanish  America 
is  divided  in  two."  The  English  were  successful  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  but  in  the  cli- 
mate they  found  an  irresistible  enemy  that  forced 
them  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Of  the  crew  of  Xcl- 
Bon's  ship,  the  Hinchinbrooh,  numbering  two  hiui- 
dred,  more  than  eighty  fell  sick  in  one  night,  and 
only  ten  survived  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Jamaica.  The  hero  of  Trafalgar  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  after  a  long  illness. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Spain 
retained  possession  of  the  entire  territory  embraced 
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in  the  (]iiestion  of  interocean  communic 
slie  had  made  no  practical  prf^css  towards  ita  scl- 
tloment.  Neither  bad  she  added  niaterially  I«  iLe 
availahie  knowledge  of  tlie  world  on  the  eubject, 
for  the  results  of  Spanish  exploration  and  survey 
ill  lliis  direction  have  never  been  made  public.  With 
the  exception  of  the  re-opened  conitniiuieatiun  bv 
wiiy  of  Tehuautepec  the  old  Spanish  overland  poutts 
bad  all  fallen  into  disuse,  and  traffic  between  ihe 
mother  country  and  the  posseasicwia  on  tlie  west  coast 
of  America  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  maintained 
by  vessels  sailing  round  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Goi'd  Hope.  HuniWldt  visited  Mexico  at  about  this 
time  and  recorded  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  local  authorities  regarding  the  interior 
of  the  country.  He  stated  that  there  was  not  a 
single  mountain,  plain,  or  city  from  Granada  to 
Mexico  of  which  the  elevation  above  the  sea  was 
known. 

DISINT&OEATION    OV    SPAITt'fi    AMERICAN    COLONIES. 

Ere  this  the  entire  civilized  world  had  become 
keenly  interested  in  the  question  of  an  interoceanic 
canal,  and  the  investigations  of  Humboldt  com- 
manded wide  attention.  Amongat  other  effects,  they 
aroused  the  Spanish  Government  to  action  in  the 
matter.  In  1814  the  Cortes  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
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and  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  company  to 
fiatry  out  the  enterprise.  Before  anything  of  im- 
portance had  been  accomplished  under  this  legisla- 
tion the  revolutions  occurred  which  wrested  from 
Spain  her  provinces  in  South  and  Central  America. 
With  the  loss  of  territory  went  the  opportunity  for 
profit  and  glory  by  connecting  the  oceans. 

In  1819,  the  states  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and 
Venezuela  united  in  forming  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  Simon  Bolivar;  in  1831  they  sepa- 
rated into  three  independent  republics.  In  1823  the 
Federal  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Cen- 
tral America  vaa  formed  by  tlie  union  of  Guatemala, 
San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  These  political  changes,  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  canal  region,  opened  up  new  possibilities 
in  connection  with  the  much-mooted  question  of  a 
waterway  and  claimed  the  attention  of  capitalists 
and  statesmen  of  all  the  commcrcinl  nations.  From 
this  time  the  matter  is  taken  up  %vith  deHniteness  of 
purpose  and  never  allowed  to  resL  Plans  and  nego- 
tiations of  various  kinds  involving  all  the  possible 
routes  follow  fast  upon  each  other  imtil  we  arrive  at 
the  inception  of  the  work  by  the  TTnited  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  eaeurance  of  its  accomplishment 
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Concession  to  an  American  from  Nicaragua  —  Baily's  Explora- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Region  —  The  First  Survey  of  the 
Panama  Line  —  Development  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Canal  Question  —  The  Vanderbilt  Company 
in  Nicaragua  —  An  Able  Survey  of  the  Nicaragua  Route  — 
The  Constructi9n  of  the  Panama  Railroad  —  An  Important 
Senate  Investigation  —  Establishment  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Commission  —  Report  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Commission  —  Various  Ship  Railway  Projects. 

Early  in  1825,  the  Republic  of  Central  America, 
through  its  representative  at  Washington,  conveyed 
to  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  a  desire  for 
"  the  co-operation  of  the  American  people  in  the 
construction  of  a  canal  of  communication  through 
Nicaragua,  so  that  they  might  share,  not  only  in  the 
merit  of  the  enterprise,  but  also  in  the  great  advan- 
tages which  it  would  produce."  Clay  was  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  project,  the  execution 
of  which,  he  said,  "  will  fonn  a  great  epoch  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  whole  world."  He  re- 
turned  a  favorable  answer  to   the  proposition   and 

promised  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
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Slates  of  the  claims  advanced  in  favor  of  the  Xic- 
aragiia  route. 

CONCESSION   TO   AN   AHEBICAZ?   FROM    SICAHAOCA. 

In  1S26,  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  having 
grown  irai>atient  of  the  delay  on  tlie  part  of  the 
United  States,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Aaron 
11,  Palmer  of  Kew  York  for  the  construction  of  a 
canul  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels 
afloat  The  work  was  to  be  started  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  agreemont.  The  contract  waa 
to  remain  in  force  as  long  aa  migbt  be  necessary  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  capitjiiists  engaged,  in  the 
amount  of  the  money  invested,  together  with  ten  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  for  seven  years  after  such  re- 
imbursement the  company  was  to  receive  one-half  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  canal.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  seven  years  in  question  the  property  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Republic.  It  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  this  contract  that  the  passage  should  at  all 
times  1x1  open  to  the  ships  of  friendly  and  neutral 
nations  without  favor  or  distinction. 

Having  secured  liis  concession,  Palmer  endeavored 
to  organize  a  construction  company  with  a  capital  of 
five  million  dollars.  Tlie  utter  inadequacy  of  this 
amount  is  illustrative  of  the  lack  of  explicit  informa- 
tion which  charnrteriscd  all  similar  enterprises  until 
quite  recent  times.     Palmer  failed  both  in  Am 
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and  in  England  to  enlist  the  necessary  financial  aid 
and  the  contract  was  never  acted  upon.* 

After  an  abortive  attempt  to  complete  arrange- 
ments with  a  Dutch  company,  the  Central  American 
Republic  again  addressed  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  an  offer  to  grant  to  it  the  right  to 
construct  a  canal.  In  response  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  S^Q^te  growing  out  of  these  overtures.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  commissioned  Charles  Biddle  to  visit 
Nicaragua  and  Panama,  w-ith  instructions  to  examine 
the  different  routes  that  had  been  contemplated  and 
to  gather  all  the  information  and  documents  pro- 
curable bearing  upon  tJie  matters  in  interest.  Ko 
satisfactoiy  results  followed  this  mission.  A  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
not  expedient  at  that  time  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  with  reference  to  a  trans- 
isthmian  connection.  The  truth  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  agents  were  not  sufficiently  assured  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  new  republics  and  feared  to 
create  relations  that  might  lead  to  political  embroil- 
ment 


BAILY's    exploration    of    the     NICARAGUA   REOIOX. 


Meanwhile  the  active  interest  in  the  canal  question 
was  not  confined  to  the  United  States.     In  1826  an 


•  House  Report  No.  145,  30th  Cong.,  2nd  session. 
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English  corporation  sent  John  Baily  to  Nicaragua 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  concession.  In  this 
object  Baily  was  forestalled  by  the  American, 
Palmer,  but  he  remained  in  the  country,  and  about 
ten  years  later  was  employed  by  President  Morazin 
to  determine  the  most  favorable  location  for  a  cut- 
ting. 

Baily  threw  valuable  light  upon  the  Nicaragua 
route  and  made  a  very  able  report.  He  recommended 
a  rout^  from  Greytown  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  across 
the  lake  to  the  Lajas,  and  thence  to  San  Juan  del  Sur 
on  the  Pacific  coast,.  With  the  termini  he  expressed 
himself  as  well  satisfied.  He  proposed  to  utilize  the 
entire  length  of  the  San  Juan,  which  would  necessi- 
tate blasting  the  rocks  at  the  rapids,  diverting  the 
Colorado  into  the  San  Juan  and  deepening  the  latter 
river.  He  found  the  four  principal  rapids  within 
a  stretch  of  twelve  miles,  formed  by  transverse  rocks, 
with  a  passafi^e  on  either  side  affording  a  depth  of 
from  thi'ce  to  six  fathoms.  Tlie  river  was  naviirated 
at  the  time  by  piraguas,  large  flat-bottomed  boats  of 
as  much  as  ei^lit  tons  burden,  which  passed  the  rap- 
ids without  serious  hazard. 

Baily's  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lajas,  which 
he  proposed  to  use  for  three  miles  of  its  length,  Avas 
seventeen  miles.  This  he  thought  might  be  reduced 
to  about  fifteen  and  a  half  miles.  His  summit  level 
was  487  feet  a1>ove  the  lake  and  the  canal  was  to 
accommodate  ships  of  twelve  hundred  tons  vnih  a 
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depth  of  eighteen  feet*  He  offered  an  alternative 
I^n  which  would  reduce  the  summit  level  to  122  feet 
above  the  lake  but  would  necessitate  the  connection 
of  two  of  his  stations  by  a  tunnel  over  two  miles  in 
length.  The  report  frankly  estimated  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  undertaking,  and  closed  with  the 
statement  that  although  he  could  not  speak  confi- 
dently as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  route,  which  had 
never  been  surveyed,  he  believed  that  a  continuation 
throirgh  the  Tipitapa  into  Lake  Managua  and  thence 
to  the  port  of  Realejo  was  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. Whilst  these  investigations  were  proceed- 
ing in  the  north,  examination  of  other  probable  routes 
was  being  made.  In  1827  President  Bolivar  com- 
missioned J.  A.  Uoyd  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama with  special  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  rail 
and  water  communication.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  transcontinental  route,  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  territory  was  most  insignificant. 
The  geography  of  the  strip  was  imperfectly  known 
and  the  relative  heights  of  the  oceans  or  the  altitude 
of  the  mountains  separating  them  had  never  been 
ascertained. 

THE  FIRST  SURVEYS  OF  THE   PANAMA  LINEw 

Lloyd  made  a  careful  survey  from  Panama  to  a 
point  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres.     He  seems  to  have  considered  plans  for  a 


ciiiinl  premature,  but  said  that  alionld  tlie  time  ar- 
rivH  when  sueh  a  mode  of  communication  might  be 
favorably  eutertained  tlie  route  of  the  Triiiiilad 
River  would  probably  prove  the  most  desirable.  He 
roeomraended  for  imniediatc  purposes  a  combination 
rail  and  water  ronte  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  roads 
then  in  use  from  Chagjes  and  Porto  Bcllo  to  Pana- 
ma. His  plan  contemplated  a  short  canal  from  a. 
point  on  the  Bay  of  Limon  to  the  Chagres,  the  use 
of  that  river  along  its  tributary,  the  Trinidad,  to  a 
favorable  spot  for  a  junction,  and  thence  a  railroad 
to  the  coast.  As  to  tlie  terminus  he  was  divided  ia 
opinion  on  the  relative  advantages  of  Cherrera  and 
Panama.  The  former  had  the  merit  of  shortening 
tlie  distance,  whilst  the  latter  was  the  capital  and  aa 
already  well-established  port. 

The  Itcpubliu  of  Colombia  was  disrupted  in  ths 
year  1831  and  the  Panama  region  became  a  part  of 
New  Granada.  In  1838,  that  Republic  granted  a 
concession  to  a  French  company  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  railroads,  or  canals  from  Pan- 
ama to  any  desired  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
company  spent  several  years  in  making  surveys  and 
forming  plans.  The  results  were  submitted  to  the 
French  Government  with  a  view  to  enlisting  its  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
presented  in  an  extremely  optimistic  light  and  as  one 
comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  ooncea- 
sionnaires  claimed  to  have  diecorered  a  depression 
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in  the  mountain  range  which  would  permit  of  a  pas- 
sage at  no  greater  height  above  the  average  level  of 
the  Pacific  than  thirty-seven  feet.  The-  company's 
statements  excited  extraordinary  interest,  and  in 
1843  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
structed Napolean  Garella  to  proceed  to  Panama,  to 
investigate  the  company's  statements,  and  to  make 
an  independent  examination  of  the  entire  situation. 
Garella's  report,*  which  was  an  able  treatment  of 
the  subject,  heavily  discounted  the  claims  of  the  Sal- 
omon company  and  led  to  its  failure.  An  inter- 
oceanic  canal  was  recommended  as  the  only  means 
of  communication  that  could  adequately  meet  the 
future  demands  of  commerce.  Garella  agreed  with 
Lloyd  that  the  Atlantic  terminus  should  be  in  the  Bay 
of  Limon  rather  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres. 
That  river  would  be  met  by  his  canal  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Gatun.  The  reported  low  depression 
which  had  raised  hopes  of  the  practicability  of  a 
sea-level  canal  at  a  reasonable  cost,  could  not  be 
found.  Garella  suggested  the  passage  of  the  di- 
vide by  means  of  a  tunnel  more  than  throe  miles  in 
length.  The  floor  of  this  tunnel  was  to  be  325  feet 
below  the  summit,  134  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the 
water  level  158  feet  above  extreme  high  tide  at  Pan- 
ama. The  canal  was  to  have  a  guard  lock  at  each 
entrance  and  the  summit  level  was  to  be  reached 


*  Reprinted  in  House  Report  No.  322,  25th  Cong.  3d  session. 
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by  figliteon  locks  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and 
ou  the  Pacific.  The  water  supply  was  to  l>e  de- 
rived from  the  Chagroa  through  two  feod-cauals, 
The  Pacific  tcrniinils  waa  pliii-cd  at  Vaca  de  Monte, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Panama.  Garelbi  reli- 
iiioted  the  cost  of  a  cnual  on  these  lines  at  alxtut 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  At  the  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional three  inilliona  he  calculated  that  a  cut  might 
lie  made  in  place  of  the  tunneL 

DEVEI.OPMKKT    OF   TUE   OrflTEIl   STATES   48    A    FACTOR 
IS    TUE   CANAL    QUESTION. 

"About  the  middle  of  tho  century  a  succe»sion  of 
great  events  vastly  increased  the  importance  of  a 
maritime  connection  between  the  two  oceans  to  the 
United  States.  The  dispute  witik  Great  Britain  aa 
to  the  boundary  line  west  of  the  Hocky  Mountains 
was  settled  by  the  Buchanan-Packenham  Treaty  in 
1846,  and  in  August,  1848,  an  act  of  Congress  waa 
passed  under  which  Oregon  became  an  organized 
territory.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  commenced 
early  in  1846,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  Treaty,  which  closed  it  in  1848,  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  Before  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified  gold  was  discovered  there,  and  in  a 
few  months  many  thousands  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  were  seeking  a  way  to  the  mining 
regions.     To  avoid  the  hardships  and  delays  of  the 
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journey  acroes  the  plains  or  tlie  voyage  around  the 
continent,  lines  of  steamers  and  packets  were  estab- 
lished from  New  York  to  Chagres  and  San  Juan  del 
Norte  and  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  some  of 
the  latter  touching  at  the  Pacific  ports  in  Nicaragua. 
For  a  while  those  travelling  by  these  routes  had  to 
make  arrangements  for  crossing  the  isthmus  after 
their  arrival  there,  and  were  often  subjected  to  seri- 
ous personal  inconveniences  and  suffering  as  well  as 
to  exorbitant  charges. 

THE  UiriTED  STATES  INSTITUTES  NEOOTIATIONS  FOK  A 
BIOUT  OF  WAY. 

"  The  requirements  of  travel  and  commerce  de- 
manded better  melliods  of  transportation  between 
the  Eastern  States  and  the  Pacific  coast,  but  there 
were  other  reasons  of  a  more  public  character  for 
bringing  these  sections  into  closer  communication. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  army  posts 
and  naval  stations  in  the  newly  acquired  and  settled 
regions  in  the  Far  West,  the  extension  of  mail  facil- 
ities to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  discharge  of  other 
governmental  functions,  all  required  a  connection 
in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  distance  that 
was  possible  and  practicnblc.  The  importance  of 
this  connection  was  so  manifest  that  the  Government 
was  aroused  to  action  before  all  the  enumerated 
causes   had   come   into   operation,   and   negotiations 
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were  entcn-J  inln  willi  the  Republic  of  Xew  Gra- 
nada lo  secure  a  right  of  transit  across  the  Isthiims 
of  Panama."  *  This  object  was  effected  by  a  treaty 
that  WHS  ratified  in  Jane,  184S. 

In  the  following  year,  £lijah  Hiae,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  Nicaragua,  negutiuted  a 
treaty  with  that  republic.  By  ila  termd  Xioaragua 
undertook  to  confer  upon  tlie  GovcmmcDt  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  a  corporation  composed  of  ite 
citizens,  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and  operate 
roads,  railways,  or  canals,  or  any  other  medium  of 
communication  by  means  of  ships  or  vehicles,  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
thriiugli  tlic  territory  uf  t!ic  fnniicr  sliitc.  The  0(>n- 
cessioQs  made  by  this  treaty  were  extremely  liberal, 
but  in  consideration  of  them  it  was  required  liiat  the 
United  States  should  pledge  itself  to  the  protection  of 
Nicaragua  and  should  hold  its  array  and  navy  and 
any  other  effective  resources  it  might  be  able  to  com- 
mand available  for  the  defense  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican republic  against  foreign  aggression.  Nicara- 
gua was  prompted  in  this  negotiation  by  the  desire 
for  aid  in  withstanding  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  directed  toward 
extending  her  control  of  the  Mosquito  coast  to  the 
lower  waters  of  the  San  Juan. 


*  Report  of  the  Isthmian  Canf.l  Commiasion.    Waahingtoa, 
1899-1001. 


Flat  Arch  of  San  Dmiiatie: 

This  urch,  which  has  suTTived  the  dfaiiitq;ntiim  of 
the  building,  is  an  architectural  cniion^.  The  eecret 
of  itK  eoDfitniPtioii  remains  a  ponle  to  ea0oeen  aod 
builrfon'. 
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The  United  States  Government  was  not  prepared 
to  assume  the  responsibility  involved  in  this  treaty, 
in  making  which  Hise  had  exceeded  his  authority, 
and  it  was  not  ratified.  Another  convention  was 
formulated  with  the  object  of  furthering  the  plans 
of  The  American,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal 
Company,  composed  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
others.  Although  this  fell  through,  its  purpose  was 
effected    by    the    Clayton-Bulwer   Treaty   of    1850. 

THE   VANDERBILT   COMPANY   IN   NICARAGUA. 

This  agreement  required  the  contracting  parties  to 
support  such  individuals  or  corporation  as  should 
first  commence  a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  It 
practically  insured  the  interests  of  the  company  in 
whose  behalf  the  negotiations  of  the  year  before  had 
been  conducted.  The  Republic  granted  to  the  Van- 
derbilt company  the  exclusive  right,  for  a  period  of 
eighty-five  years,  to  make  a  ship  canal  from  any 
point  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  any  point  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  by  any  route.  The 
contract  also  gave  to  the  company  the  exclusive  right 
to  construct  rail  or  carriage  roads  and  bridges  and 
to  establish  steamboats  and  other  vessels  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  territory  as  accessories  to  its 
enterprise.  It  was  also  provided  that  in  case  the 
canal  or  any  part  of  it  should  be  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, then  the  company  should  be  privileged 
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to  stibstitiitG  a  railroad  or  other  means  of  eonirauni- 
catioa  Bubjeot  to  the  same  conditions.  In  order  to 
facilitate  tJio  operatioua,  the  company  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Repiiblie  of  Nicaragua  iu  Alarcb, 
1S50.  In  the  following  year  the  arrangement  was 
niodided  for  the  convenience  of  the  coQipauy,  by  i!ie 
granting  of  a  new  charter  to  enable  the  subtiidiary 
operations  on  the  inland  waters  to  be  separated  from 
those  conuDCted  with  the  canal  proper.  Under  this 
charter  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  immedi- 
ately established  a  transportation  line  from  Grey- 
town  lip  tlie  San  Juan  aud  across  Lake  Nicaragua, 
by  steamboats,  to  Virgin  Bay  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  thence  by  stage  coaches,  over  thir- 
teen miles  of  good  road,  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Id 
connection  with  this  mute  rej^iilar  steamship  com- 
mimication  was  maintained  with  Kew  ITork  on  one 
side  and  San  Francisco  on  the  other.  This  line 
proved  a  boon  to  the  gold-seekera  and  was  traveled 
by  tliousands  on  their  way  to  and  from  California. 
It  was  obliged  to  close,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion created  by  the  Walker  expeditions,  but  at  a 
later  date  was  reopened  under  a  new  charter  by  an- 
other company. 

The  American,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal 
Company  did  not  deem  any  of  the  surveys  or  re- 
ports that  had  previously  been  made  of  the  Nica- 
ragua country  sufficiently  reliable  to  determine 
their    route    upon,    and    Colonel    Orville     Childa 
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of  Philadelphia  was  engaged  to  direct  a  thorough 
instrumental  survey  of  the  entire  region. 

AN   ABLE   SURVEY   OF   THE    NICAKAGUA   BOUTE. 

Colonel  Childs'  report  was  submitted  to  President 
Filmore  in  March,  1852,  and  by  him  to  two  United 
States  army  engineers,  by  whom  the  plan  was  pro- 
nounced as  entirely  practicable,  although  they  rec- 
ommended some  modification  of  its  details.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  was 
jointly  pledged  with  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  enterprise,  the  plans  were  subjected  to  examina- 
tion by  English  experts.  These  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  engineers. 

Nothing  further  was  done  by  the  Vanderbilt  com- 
pany towards  the  construction  of  a  canal,  but  the 
Childs'  report  has  always  been  of  great  value  to 
later  investigators  in  an  examination  of  the  subject. 
In  1856,  Nicaragua  declaring  that  the  company  had 
failed  in  the  performance  of  certain  clauses  of  the 
contract,  revoked  the  concession,  annulled  the  char- 
ters, and  abolished  the  corporation.  The  company 
disputed  the  right  of  the  Republic  to  take  this  action 
and  made  several  futile  attempts  to  re-establish  its 
status. 

In  1858,  despite  the  continued  protest  of  the  for- 
mer concessionaries,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
considered  itself  free  to  enter  into  a  new  contract. 


This  it  did  jointly  with  Costa  Rica.  The  granteo 
in  this  case  was  Felix  Belly,  a  citizen  of  France. 
The  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  bim  under 
this  agreement  were  veiy  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Vaiiderbilt  company,  and  the 
organization  which  ho  proposed  to  create  for  the 
purpose  of  nccomplisliing  the  work  was  to  be  sini- 
ilavly  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  But  the  contract  with  Belly  contained  a 
clause  insuring  to  the  French  Govemnient  the  right 
to  keep  two  ships  of  war  in  Lake  Nicaragua  as  long 
as  tlie  canal  remained  in  operation.  This  novel  fea- 
ture in  the  agreement  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  United  States  than  that  country  lodged 
an  emphatic  protest  with  the  Governments  of  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica.  The  proposed  arrangement 
was  characterised  as  obnoxious.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  "  the  neutrality  and  security  of  these  inter- 
oceanic  routes  constitute  a  great  portion  of  their 
value  to  the  world,  and  that  the  exclusive  right  to 
any  one  nation  to  exercise  armed  intervention  would 
be  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  all 
others."  No  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  tJie  of- 
fensive clause  and,  as  the  company  failed  to  put  its 
project  into  execution,  the  grant  was  cancelled.  More 
than  once  negotiations  have  iK^en  blocked  hy  political 
obstructions  and  for  many  years  American  statesmen 
liave  been  averse  to  tlie  idea  of  a  waterway  across  the 
American  Isthmus  under  foreign  control. 
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In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  transcontinental 
transportation  created  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold- 
fields  of  California  led  to  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  line  was 
opened  early  in  1855  and,  whilst  it  afforded  very 
valuable  service,  it  stimulated  rather  than  satisfied 
the  desire  for  a  ship  canal.  Exploration  and  survey 
were  actively  prosecuted  in  the  Darien  region  by  the 
governments  and  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  this  time 
precise  information  was  available  as  to  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  along  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama 
routes,  but  the  interior  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Isthmus  was  still  unknown  except  to  the  Indians, 
although  it  had  often  been  traversed  by  Spaniards. 

EXPLORATIONS    IN    THE    DABIEN    REOION. 

This  region  had  the  obvious  advantage  of  short  dis- 
tances between  the  oceans  and  there  were  good 
harbors  available  on  either  coast.  So,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  tested  routes  had  been  proved,  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  southern  extreme  of,  what  may  he 
called,  the  canal  area,  in  the  hope  that  the  physical 
features  of  that  region  might  present  difficulties  of 
less  magnitude  than  those  existing  in  the  sections 
already  surveyed.  This  hope  foimd  justification  in 
the  eommon  report  that  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior offered  a  low  depression  which  had  long  been 
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iiseJ  lij  tbe  ludians  as  a  portage  for  tbeir  canoes 
when  travoliiig  from  one  oceau  to  the  other,  in- 
deed, there  WHS  a  tradition  of  a  luug-existing  uotn- 
lerrupled  walerwny  from  const  to  coast  which  whs 
eaid  to  liave  been  effected  by  cutting  a  short  canal 
from  the  uppt-r  reaches  of  the  Atrato  to  a  sinuU 
stifftiii,  the  San  Juan,  emptying  into  the  Pacific 

In  the  examination  of  this  region  three  general 
lines  were  followed  —  those  of  San  Bias,  Caledonia 
Hay,  and  tlie  Atrato  River.  Each  of  these  naiues 
indicates  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  route,  Viit 
there  were  many  variations  in  the  courses  followed 
and  the  contemplated  points  of  termination  at  ttifi 
Pacitic  ranged  over  three  hundred  miles  of  coast. 
These  investigations,  in  which  the  United  States 
freely  lent  its  assistance  to  private  endeavors,  had 
good  results  in  the  extension  of  topc^raphic  and 
geographic  knowledge  of  the  country  and  seemed  to 
warrant  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction.* 

AN    IMPOETANT    SENATE    INVESTIQATION. 

In  the  year  lS6fi,  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  scope  and  direction  of  further  investi- 
gation of  the  interoceanic  canal  question,  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  ^avy  to  furnish  all  the  avail- 

"  Details  of  these  expeditions  in  the  Darien  district  may  he 
found  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  I,  33rd  Cong.,  2nd  session,  (ltd 
House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  107,  47th  Cong.,  2nd  Besaion. 
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able  information  pertaining  to  the  subject  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  had  been 
suflSciently  explored. 

Secretary  Welles  responded,  in  the  following  year, 
with  a  voluminous  report*  by  Admiral  Charles  H. 
Davis.  This  document  enumerates  nineteen  canal 
and  seven  railroad  projects  in  the  isthmian  country 
extending  from  Tehuantepec  to  the  Atrato.  It  ex- 
cludes from  consideration  the  plans  relating  to  Te- 
huantepec and  Honduras  as  being  infeasible  and 
meritless. 

With  reference  to  the  eight  proposed  routes 
through  Nicaragua,  Admiral  Davis  says :  "  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  enterprise,  presenting  such 
formidable  diflSculties,  will  ever  be  undertaken  with 
even  our  present  knowledge  of  the  American  isth- 
muses. Still  less  is  it  likely  to  be  entered  upon 
while  such  strong  and  well-founded  hopes  are  en- 
tertained by  the  promoters  of  the  union  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  of  finding  elsewhere  a 
very  much  easier,  cheaper,  and  more  practicable 
route  for  a  canal  in  every  way  suited  to  the  present 
demands  of  commerce  and  navigation." 

He  condemns  a  project  that  had  strong  advocates 
at  the  time,  with  these  words :  "  The  examination 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Atrato,  of  the  interv^ening 
watershed,  and  of  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Juan, 


*  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  62,  39th  Cong.,  1st  session. 
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siilii-factorily  proveJ  that  nature  forlilds  us  ulttf 
getJier  to  eutortain  an  idea  of  a  tuiion  of  the  two 
OOPOUS  in  this  direction.*'  The  Admiral  givea  ajp-n- 
eral  description  of  the  other  lines  in  Pananiu,  Du- 
ririi,  and  the  Atrato  valley.  lie  states  that  "  the 
Istlimus  of  Unrien  *  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored "  and  that  "  it  is  to  the  lethiuus  of  Dnrien 
that  wc  are  tirst  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  groat 
problem  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  For  these  rea- 
sons and  hceniise  "  there  does  not  exist  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  world  tiie  meana  of  detcruiiniug,  even 
approximately,  the  most  practicable  route  for  a  ship 
canal  across  the  isthmus,"  he  recommends  the  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  subject  in  this  region. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    INTEBOCi^AlJIC    CANAL 
COMMISSION. 

President  Grant,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress, 
recommended  an  American  canal.  That  body 
promptly  adopted  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
more  extensive  exploration  by  officers  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  was  au- 
thorized  to  organize  and  send  oiit  expeditions  for 

•  I'ntil  qiiit«  repently  the  words  Darien  and  Ponama  were 
uRfd  intorclinngeably  with  reference  to  the  atrip  ot  land  noi' 
more  generally  designated  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  ii 
in  this  broader  sense  that  Admiral  Davis  uses  the  term 
"  latbmus  of  Darien." 
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this  purpose.  In  1872  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Com- 
mission was  established.  Its  members  were  Gen- 
eral A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army;  C.  P.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Coast  Survey;  and  Commodore  Daniel  Ammen, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy. 
Under  the  directions  of  this  commission  explorations 
were  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  isthmian  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  was  surveyed  by  a  party 
of  which  Captain  Shufeldt  had  charge.  It  was 
found  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a 
canal  along  the  Tehuantepec  line  would  be  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  a  summit 
level  at  least  732  feet  above  the  sea  and  requiring 
one  hundred  and  forty  locks.  This  report,  confirm- 
ing as  it  did  the  conclusions  of  Admiral  Davis  and 
other  experts,  put  the  Tehuantepec  route  out  of  the 
question  for  all  future  time. 

At  about  the  same  time  (1872),  an  expedition 
under  Commander  Edward  P.  Lull,  assisted  by 
A.  G.  Menocal,  as  chief  civil  engineer,  surveyed  the 
entire  Nicaragua  route,  following  the  line  taken  by 
Childs,  exoept  for  a  slight  deviation  in  the  passage 
of  the  divide  beyond  the  lake.  Commander  Lull's 
report  was  favorable.  It  included  a  detailed  plan 
for  a  canal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $65,722,137. 

Whilst  this  work  was  progressing  in  the  north, 
Commander    Selfridge    and    other    officers    of    the 


Uiiitod  Slates  Isavy  were  engagcJ  in  surveying  the 
most  prouiising  liite:!  in  the  I>aneo  region,  lu  1875 
llie  Panama  route  was  ininutely  surveyed  by  Lull 
and  Menocal.  They  reported  in  favor  of  a  course 
41,7  miles  from  tlie  Bay  of  Liuiou  to  the  Chagrea, 
ascending  ita  valley  and  tbat  of  tlie  Obispo  to  tiie 
divide,  and  descending  ibe  Pacitie  slope  by  tlie  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Bay  of  Panama.  The 
line  as  marked  out  in  this  report  has  been  followed 
in  general  in  subsequent  plana. 

BEPOBT    OF    TnS  INTSROCE^ANIC    CAJiAI.    COMUISSIO:*. 

The  Interoceanic  Commission  now  had  before  it 
the  reports  of  the  expeditions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned and,  in  addition,  plans  and  surveys  relating 
to  every  route  in  any  degree  practicable  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  canal  country.  Its  report,' 
which  was  unanimous,  was  returned  in  February, 
1876,  and  embodied  the  following  conclusion: 
"  That  the  route  known  aa  the  Nicaragua  route,  be- 
ginning on  the  Atlantic  side  at  or  near  Greytown; 
running  by  canal  to  the  San  Juan  Kiver,  thence 
.  .  .  to  .  ■  .  lake  Nicaragua ;  from  thence 
across  the  lake  and  through  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
del  Medio  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  .  .  .  Brito, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  possesses,  both  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  eanal,  greater  advantages 

■Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  4Qth  Cong.,  1st  aessioD. 
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and  fewer  difficulties  from  engineering,  commercial, 
and  economic  points  of  view  than  any  one  of  the 
other  routes  shown  to  be  practicable  by  surveys  suf- 
ficient in  detail  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed 
of  their  respective  merits." 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  L.  N.  B.  Wyse,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  French  syndicate,  was  negotiating 
with  the  Colombian  Government  for  a  concession, 
which  he  secured  in  1878.  An  account  of  this  im- 
portant contract  and  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  operated  under  it,  will  be  given  in  a 
later  chapter. 

VARIOUS  SHIP  RAILWAY   PROJECTS. 

Whilst  the  report  of  the  Tnteroceanic  Commission 
was  generally  accepted  with  regard  to  the  infeasi- 
bility  of  the  Tehuan tepee  route  for  a  ship  canal,  it 
appeared  to  James  B.  Eads  to  offer  special  advan- 
tages for  a  ship  railway,  and  in  1881  he  secured  a 
charter  from  the  Mexican  Government  conveying  to 
him  authority  to  utilize  it  for  that  purpose.  Eads' 
plan  was  entirely  feasible  and  no  doubt  would  have 
been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  had  he  lived, 
but  with  his  death  in  1887  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1860  Sir  James  Brunless  and  E.  C.  Webb 
proposed  to  Napoleon  the  Third  a  ship  railway 
across  the  Suez   Isthmus  instead   of  the  projected 
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oftunl,  but  llie  proposition  was  rejected  by  de  Les- 
seps.  The  same  engineers  prepared  plana  for  liio 
Government  of  Honduras,  in  1872,  for  a  similar 
transportation  line  from  Pureto  Caballos  to  Fon- 
Beca  Bay,  to  carry  siiipa  of  twelve  hundred  tons. 
The  Republic  failed  to  obtain  the  money  neceesary 
to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Th«  year  after  Eada'  death  the  celebrated  Cbig- 
necto  Ship-railway  was  commenced,  after  years  of 
preparation.  It  is  now  in  successful  optrralion  over 
seventeen  miles  lietween  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  projected  Hurontario 
Hallway,  of  a  similar  eharactor,  will  bo  aisty-siji 
miles  in  length.  Mere  distance,  however,  whilst  it 
enhances  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  difficulty  of  it. 

Eads'  proposed  line  adhered  in  general  to  the 
course  mapped  for  a  canal.  The  length  of  the  rail- 
way was  to  have  been  134  miles.  The  summit  of 
730  feet  is  reached  by  easy  grades,  the  heaviest  be- 
ing less  than  fifty-three  feet  in  the  mile.  The  rail- 
way was  designed  to  carry  vessels  up  to  seven 
thousand  tons,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  line,  lifting- 
docks,  harbors,  stations,  shops,  machinery  and  all 
otlier  equipment  was  estimated  at  less  than  fifty 
millions. 

In  1884  a  treaty  had  been  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  by  tJie  former,  to  be  o^vned  by  the  two 
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states  jointly.  Whilst  it  was  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate  the  treaty  was  withdrawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  reason  that  it  proposed  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  Nicaragua  and,  like  the  Hise  treaty, 
imposed  obligations  on  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  the  former  country  which  it  was  inad- 
visable to  assume. 

In  April,  1887,  Nicaragua  granted  a  concession 
to  A.  G.  Menocal  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
from  Greytown  to  Brito.  Thus  far  the  story  has 
been  a  recital  of  plans,  projects,  and  theories. 
When  we  take  up  the  thread  of  it  in  a  later  chapter 
it  will  be  to  recount  active  operations. 
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PANAMA. 

THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

The  Terms  of  the  Concession  —  The  Great  Difficulties  of  the 
Undertaking — Some  Features  of  the  Construction  —  The 
Course  of  the  Line  From  Coast  to  Coast  —  Extraordinary 
Labor  Difficulties  —  The  Canal  Company  Secures  the  Rail- 
road —  A  Monopolistic  Agreement  —  The  Assets  of  the  Rail- 
road and  Their  Value  —  Suggested  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Traffic  Reforms — A  New  Application  of  Our  Protective 
Policy. 

The  great  migration  to  the  Pacific  coast  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  "  Forty-nine  "  acted  as  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  immediate  establishment  of 
an  isthmian  route  by  which  the  long  and  hazardous 
journey  across  the  western  territories  of  the  United 
States  might  be  avoided.  In  the  last  chapter  a  brief 
account  was  given  of  the  enterprise  conducted  by  the 
American,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany, which,  although  it  never  effected  its  original 
purpose  of  opening  a  waterway,  afforded  valuable 
service  to  the  gold-seekers  in  the  early  fifties  by 
maintaining  a  transportation  line  across  Nicaragua. 

At  the  outset  of  the  gold  movement  thousands 
made  their  way  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
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.if  I'niiaiiifl.  Steainshipa  carried  lliem  from  ^ew 
York  to  tliG  nioutli  of  tlie  Cliagres.  The  jouniey 
Ihence  lo  tlie  Pacific  coast,  altliough  no  more  than 
tifiy  miles  by  the  trail,  occupied  from  five  to  ten  Javi 
and  was  accompanied  by  almost  aa  much  liardsiiip 
and  danger  as  in  tbe  days  of  Ballma.  The  emigrants 
were  rowed  or  towed  up  the  rix-er  by  natives  to  a 
IKiint  near  Cruces.  The  real  of  the  way  to  Panama 
was  covered  on  foot  or  on  mules.  Women,  when 
nioans  would  permit,  were  carried  by  selleros. 
These  were  native  Indian  porters,  with  a  kind  of 
chair  strapped  to  their  backs.  There  was,  at  that 
time,  no  regiilar  steamship  line  between  California 
and  Panama.  Tbe  travelers  were  often  subjected 
to  long  and  wearisome  waits  in  the  city.  The  old 
battery  and  the  adjacent  ramparts  were  favorite  re- 
sorts of  iiiipntifiit  watchers  for  a  vcjiscd  from  San 
Trancisco,  and  tbeir  names  and  initials  are  cut  in 
the  stones  by  hundreds.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
e])idemic  made  serious  inroads  among  them.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  his  memoirs,  tells  us  that  he  was  with 
the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry  at  Panama  in 
1852,  en  route  to  California,  when  cholera  broke 
out.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  regiment  succumbed 
to  the  disease  and  more  than  five  hundred  emigrants 
died  of  it  Cholera  is  not  one  of  the  prevalent  dis- 
eases of  the  Isthmus.  An  influx  of  foreigners  to 
Panama  bas  always  been  accompanied  by  an  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever,  to  which  tbe  natives  are  immune. 
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This  transilux  of  travelers  determined  certain 
American  capitalists  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus.  A  grant  for  the 
purpose  had  been  made  by  the  Government  of  New- 
Granada  to  Mateo  Kline,  on  behalf  of  a  French  syn- 
dicate, in  1847,  but  it  had  expired  by  default  in 
1848.  In  the  following  year,  William  Henry  As- 
pinwall,  John  Lloyd  Stephens,  Henry  Chauncy,  of 
New  York,  and  their  associates  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company. 

THE   TEBHS   OF  THE   COKCESSION. 

Having  declared  all  former  similar  concessions 
null  and  void,  the  Government  of  New  Granada  ex- 
tended to  this  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
building  a  road  and  of  operating  it  for  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years  from  the  date  of  completion,  which 
was  to  be  not  later  than  six  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  contract. 

Subsequently  this  agreement  was  modified  in  im- 
portant particulars,  and  in  its  present  form  entitles 
the  company  to  "  the  use  and  possession  of  the  rail- 
road, the  telegraph  between  Colon  and  Panama,  the 
buildings,  warehouses,  and  wharves  belonging  to  the 
road,  and  in  general  all  the  dependencies  and  other 
works  now  in  its  possession  necessary  to  the  service 
and  development  of  the  enterprise  for  a  period  of 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  16th  day  of  August, 


18(m.  At  Uie  expiration  of  lliis  term  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  substituted  in  all  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany au<I  is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession  of 
tho  entire  properly.  The  Itepiiblic  is  hound  to 
grant  no  privilege  during  this  term  to  any  other 
oorapany  or  person  to  open  any  otlier  railroad  on  the 
istlimua,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  company  to 
open  or  work  any  maritime  canal  there  to  the  west 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Tiburon,  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  Point  Garaehine,  on  the  Pacific;  nor  to  establish 
any  such  communication  itself.  But  the  couipanv 
can  not  oppose  the  construction  of  a  canal  excepi 
directly  along  the  route  of  its  road,  and  the  consent 
required  is  only  to  enable  it  to  exact  an  eqiiltiible 
price  for  the  privilege  and  as  indemnification  for 
the  damages  it  may  suffer  by  the  competition  of  the 
canal.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  company  shall 
forfeit  its  privilege  should  it  cede  or  transfer  its 
rights  to  any  foreign  government." 

THE  GREAT  DIFFICIILTIES  OF  THE  UNDEBTAKINO. 

Wlien  the  Republic  of  Colombia  superseded  the 
Government  of  Kew  Granada  (1867),  new  require- 
ments were  imposed  upon  the  Railroad  Company. 
It  was  compelled  to  pay  to  Colombia  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  annually  and  to  "  transport  free  of 
charge  the  troops,  chiefs,  and  officers,  and  their  • 
equipage,  ammunition,  armament,  clothing,  and  all 
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similar  effects  that  may  belong  to,  are  or  may  bo 
destined  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  or  the  State  of  Panama,  as 
also  their  officials  in  service  or  in  commission,  and 
those  individuals  who,  with  their  families  and  bag- 
gage, may  come  to  the  country  in  the  character  of 
emigrants,  and  of  new  settlers  with  the  permanent 
character  of  such,  for  account  of  the  Government  up 
to  the  number  of  2,000  annually."  This  agreement 
was  worked  by  the  Colombian  Government  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  tremendous  amount  of  "  deadhead- 
ing "  with  which  the  company  was  forced  to  put  up 
cut  into  its  profits  seriously.  Some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  abuse  was  carried  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1903  the  Com- 
pany carried  4,663  first-class  passengers  who  paid 
their  fares  and  11,098  passengers  and  6,601  troops 
free.  In  addition  a  considerable  amount  of  freight 
tras  transported  gratis  under  the  agreement. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company,  with  characteris- 
tic American  energy,  attacked  the  difficult  undertak- 
ing without  delay.  The  engineering  staff  was  on  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  "  Their  quarters 
were  on  board  a  sailing  ship.  They  worked  by  day, 
waist  deep  in  mud  and  slime,  making  surveys  and  cut- 
ting a  trail,  and  slept  at  night  on  their  floating  home. 
Nothing  but  the  indomitable  will  and  push  for 
which  Americans  are  justly  praised  could  have  over- 
come the  terrible  difficulties  that  met  them  at  every 
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bU'I>.  Tlie  ci.imtry  was  a  howling  wiUtrness,  pesti- 
lential and  deatUiiealing;  the  forests  teemed  wilh 
jKtisuDous  snakes  and  olher  equally  unpleasant  iu- 
h.thitnnts;  eight  was  made  hideous  br  the  Urg^, 
hruad-eJiestcd,  active  mosquitoes  of  that  part  of  the 
cuttnt,  who  hite  through  clothing  moat  siicceasf ullj' ; 
the  (.'ountry  produeed  absolutely  nothing,  and  every 
iiiniithful  of  food  had  to  come  from  New  York.  De- 
spite these  obetaeles,  that  brave  little  band  worked 
ahead,  and  kept  on  with  their  surveys.  At  the  very 
outset  they  encountered  the  ditRculty  of  finding  a 
Huitable  location  for  the  line  traversing  the  quictc> 
sands  and  swampe  between  Colon  of  to-day  and 
CatUTi.  It  i?  rr]K.rtfd  that  in  some  of  the  swaiiiii* 
the  engineers  under  the  late  Colonel  George  M,  Tot- 
ten,  and  Mr,  Trautwine,  failed  to  find  bottom  at  180 
feet.  An  emlwnknient  was  created  for  the  road  by 
throwing  in  hundreds  of  cords  of  wood,  rock,  and 
more  wood.  This  causeway,  as  it  may  be  called, 
cost  a  fabulous  sum  of  money ;  but  at  last  it  was 
completed  and  they  floated  their  tracks,  so  to  speak, 
over  the  swamps."  * 

Despite  its  ample  resources  and  the  unflagging 
application  of  its  representatives  in  the  field,  the 
Company  at  the  end  of  two  years  had  completed  only 
about  one-half  of  the  permanent  way,  or,  to  he  more 
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exact,  the  twenty-three  miles  hetween  Colon  and 
Barbacoas.  The  transportation  of  passengers  and 
baggage  across  the  Isthmus  was,  however,  in  opera- 
tion. The  railway  line  was  used  as  far  as  it  was 
completed;  canoes  were  employed  upon  the  Chagres 
to  Gorgona  or  Cruces;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  was  performed  by  road. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  CONSTEUCTION. 

At  Paraiso,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
the  line  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  being  263  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean.  Upon  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  divide  tlie  maximum  grade  is  one  in 
ninety;  upon  the  Pacific  slope  it  is  a  little  more. 
Twenty-three  miles  of  the  road  are  level  and  twenty- 
five  straight,  but  there  are  sharp  curves  in  places. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirtv- 
four  culverts,  drains,  and  bridges  of  ten  feet  and 
less,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  seventy 
bridges  from  a  twelve-foot  span  to  the  length  of  the 
Barbacoas.  The  line  is  a  single  one  with  five  sid- 
ings, but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion to  convert  it  into  a  double-track  road  at  an  early 
date.  The  railroad  is  paralleled  by  a  telegraph  line. 
Of  this,  Pim,  in  his  "  Gateway  to  the  Pacific,''  says : 
"  There  are  twenty-six  posts  to  the  mile,  constructed 
in  the  following  manner:  A  scantling  four  inches 
square,  of  pitch-pine,  is  encased  in  cement,  molded 


Culebra  Out. 
The  picture  sbowa  the  approach  to  tlie  celebrated 
Culebra  Cut.  the  moat  troBblesome  feature  of  the  Canal 
operation.  Commencing  at  a  considerable  width,  the 
excavntiou  ^aduallj  narrows  throngfa  a  aoriee  of  benchee 
on  whic)i  the  Bteam-BhoTela  and  dnmp-csifpiKe  nm. 
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From  Colon  the  road  runs  almost  due  south  by 
west  for  more  than  seven  miles  until  it  meets  the 
Chagres  at  Gatun.  Its  general  direction  thereafter 
is  south-easterly,  along  the  valley  of  the  river  as  far 
as  San  Pablo,  the  half-way  point  between  the  oceans. 

THE  FIXE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  CHAGRES. 

Ilere  the  Chagres  is  spanned  by  the  splendid  Bar- 
bacoas,  which  word  itself,  in  the  native  language, 
signifies  a  bridge.  It  is  an  iron  structure  over  six 
hundred  feet  long,  resting  upon  stone  piers.  It 
cost  upwards  of  half  a  million  dollars.  During  the 
dry  season  the  river  dwindles  to  a  shallow,  almost 
sluggish,  stream,  perhaps  less  than  two  hundred  feet 
in  width,  but  in  the  rains  it  becomes  a  torrent,  some- 
times far  exceeding  its  normal  bounds.  Thus  in 
1878  the  Chagres  flooded  its  valley  and  rose  to  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet  over  the  railway.  The  earth- 
quake of  1882  threw  the  bridge  slightly  out  of  align- 
ment but  apparently  without  seriously  damaging  it. 
From  San  Pablo  the  road  hugs  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  to  Obispo,  where  it  turns  off  suddenly  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream.  In  the  vicinity  of  Obispo  is 
Cerro  Gigante,  the  hill  from  whoco  summit  Balboa 
is  said  to  have  gained  his  first  view  of  the  Pacific. 
There  is  no  historic  evidence  on  this  point,  and  it 
seems  more  probable  that  if  the  exact  spot  could  be 
ascertained  it  would  be  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 


ht'igbts  that  flank  the  Ciilebra  pass.  At  Paraisd,  on 
the  I'aeitic  slope,  the  company's  engineers  had  sn 
experience  that  ia  inseparable  from  excavation  works 
in  tills  part  of  the  world.  A  cut  bad  been  made 
forty  feet  in  depth  and  the  rails  laid  along  its  bot- 
tom, when  the  torrential  rain  swept  the  earth  back 
and  covered  the  track  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  A 
similar  occurrBnce  befell  the  Panama  Canal  Conh 
pany  more  than  once,  affording  a  warning  to  th* 
American  engineers  which  they  have  carefnlly 
heeded. 

EXTHAOBDINAaY    I.ABOB    DIFFICULTIES. 

Sefcrence  has  been  made  to  some  of  tbe  ijif!i> 
cullies  which  were  encountered  in  what  Tomes 
{"  Panama  in  I880  ")  characterises  as  the  "'  alii)i>i 
superhuman  "  task  of  building  the  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Not  the  least  of  these  were 
involved  in  the  efforts  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  labor.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  natives  could 
not  be  counted  upon  to  any  extent.  The  company 
concluded  to  import  Chinamen  and  a  ship  lauded 
eight  hundred  of  them  at  Panama.  They  imme- 
diately began  to  fall  sick  and  in  a  week's  time  up- 
ward of  a  hundred  were  prostrated.  The  interpre- 
ters attributed  this  to  the  deprivation  of  their  ac- 
customed opium.  A  quantity  of  the  drug  was  dis- 
tributed to  them  and  had  a  marked  effect  for  the 
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better,  but,  to  quote  Tomes,  "  a  Maine  opium  law 
was  soon  promulgated  on  the  score  of  the  immorali- 
ty of  administering  to  so  pernicious  a  habit,  and 
without  regard,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  expense,  which, 
however,  was  no  inconsiderable  item,  since  the 
daily  quota  of  each  Chinese  amounted  to  fifteen 
grains,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  fifteen  cents."  Deprived 
of  what  from  long  habit  had  become  a  necessary 
stimulant  and  subjected  to  the  depressing  eflFect  of 
the  unaccustomed  climate,  the  coolies  lost  all  vigor 
and  courage.  In  less  than  two  months  after  their 
arrival  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  original  number 
fit  to  yield  a  pick  or  shovel.  They  gave  themselves 
up  to  despair  and  sought  death  by  whatever  means 
came  nearest  to  hand.  Some  sat  on  the  shore  and 
stoically  awaited  the  rising  tide,  nor  did  they  stir 
until  the  sea  swallowed  them.  Some  hanged  them- 
selves by  their  queues  or  used  those  appendages  to 
strangle  themselves.  By  various  methods  hundreds 
put  an  end  to  the  misery  of  their  existence.  The 
remnant,  fewer  than  two  hundred,  sick  and  useless, 
were  shipped  to  Jamaica. 

The  next  experiment  of  the  Railroad  Company 
was  hardly  less  disastrous.  A  number  of  Irish 
laborers  were  imported  at  considerable  expense,  but, 
although  the  mortality  amongst  them  was  not  so 
great  as  that  experienced  from  the  Chinese,  it  is 
said  that  the  company  failed  to  secure  a  single  good 
day's   labor  from   one  of  them.     A  great  number 
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were  buried  on  the  Istlunua  and  the  remaindoi 
sent  to  New  York,  where  most  (if  them  die<l  from 
the  effects  of  the  ftver  contracted  in  the  south.* 

The  road  was  tinallj  completed  with  the  lahor  of 
some  three  thousand  men  of  mixed  races,  bat  chiefly 
negroes  from  Jamaica  and  East  Indian  cnolies. 

THE    CASAL    COMPAJTY    SECURES    THE    EAIUlOAa 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  leanied  at  an  early 
stage  in  its  operations  that  control  of  the  railtnail 
was  essential  to  die  enccess  of  its  project.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  the  stock  vras  offered  to  dc  Lesscps 
for  $14,000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $200  each  for 
70,000  shares.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
verj-  fair  price  when  the  worth  of  the  line  to  the 
eanal  company  is  considered  and  the  fact  that  iU 
extremely  profitable  business,  which  had  returned 
profits  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  per  cent 

*  It  nhould  be  etnted  that  the  late  Colonel  George  ST.  TottfO, 
chief  engineer  of  the  road,  threw  discredit  upon  these  state- 
meuts  of  excessive  mortality  which,  however,  have  emanated 
from  several  apparently  reliable  authorities.  Colonel  Tottcn 
rejieatedty  stated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  con- 
xtruction  of  the  railroad  at  no  time  exceeded  7,000  and  that 
the  total  deaths  among  the  laborers  during  the  fire  yean  of 
the  operation  were  not  in  cxoesa  of  1,200.  If  we  assnine  an 
average  of  5,000  laborers  per  annum,  protMbly  an  underesti- 
mate,  we  have  a  mortality  of  4S  per  thousand,  an  incredibl; 
low  figure,  when  the  twnditiona  under  which  the  road  was  built 
and  the  Inter  experience  of  the  French  are  considered. 
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per  annum,  was  in  prospect  of  practical  annihilation 
on  the  completion  of  the  watenvay.  De  Lesseps, 
however,  perhaps  hoping  to  secure  better  terms,  de- 
clined the  proposition.  The  construction  of  the 
canal  was  commenced  early  in  the  following  year 
but  the  operations  were  obstructed  at  every  step  by 
the  Railroad  Company,  which  instituted  a  system- 
atic scheme  of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  goods  to  the 
Canal  Company.  At  length  it  was  forced  upon  de 
Lesseps  that  the  American  corporation  commanded 
the  situation,  and  he  decided  to  buy  the  company's 
shares.  But  in  the  meanwhile  they  had  been  stead- 
ily advancing,  and  when  the  transfer  was  effected 
the  price  had  risen  to  $250  a  share.  Six-sevenths  of 
the  entire  stock  was  sold  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany,* tlie  remainder  being  retained  in  American 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  charter  alive. 

With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  a  large  traffic 
across  the  Isthmus  sprang  into  existence  and  grew 
rapidly  with  the  advance  of  time.  The  products  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  were  carried  from  Panama  to  Colon,  there 
to  be  distributed  amongst  steamships  making  the 
ports  of  Europe,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the 
West    Indies.     Moving    in    the    reverse    direction, 


*  The  company  has  been  generally  known  in  America  by  this 
name,  but  its  corporate  title  was  "La  Compagnie  Universelle 
du  Canal  Interoceanique  de  Panama." 
26 


goods  from  tJiese  coiinlriea  reached,  by  tlie  same 
truiisisthmian  rouie,  Soiitli  and  Central  America 
and  San  Francisco.  From  the  last  named  port  re- 
shipment  was  made  to  the  Pacific  islands  and  points 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  A  nnmljcr  of  steamship 
lines  made  regular  chIIs  at  the  terminal  ports  of  ibe 
railroad.  The  line  occupied  a  commanding  position 
as  (he  essential  link  in  this  chain  of  trafHc,  and  took 
full  advantage  of  the  fact.  Its  charges  \v^re  exor- 
bitant and  its  profits  enormous  for  many  years.  Ila 
rales  were  based  on,  in  general,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
through  tariff.  For  instance,  of  the  total  cost  of 
shipping  goods  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  one 
half  represented  the  charge  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  its  share  of  the  carriage.  In  some  in- 
stances this  policy  of  mulcting  the  shipper  excess- 
ively resulted  in  loss  of  business.  For  many  years 
the  road  carried  enormous  quantities  of  coffee  lo 
Europe,  The  through  rate  was  about  thirty  dollars 
per  ton.  The  Kailroad  Company  received  fifteen 
dollars  and  the  two  steamship  companies  that  han- 
dled the  goods  divided  a  similar  sum.  In  the  early 
eighties  a  German  line  commenced  to  run  to  South 
and  Central  American  ports  by  way  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  In  a  very  short  while  this  line  had 
secured  all  the  cofi^ee  shipments  and  much  other 
freight  that  had  previously  been  sent  across  the 
Isthmus. 

However,  the  Kailroad  Company  was  not  seri- 
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ously  affected  by  these  diversions,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  it  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  which  created  a  condition  in 
the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  to  which  reference  will  be 
had  again. 

THE  LONG  CALMS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Tramp  steamers  often  make  the  ports  on  either  side 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  many  sailing  vessels  put  in  at 
Colon.  The  latter  are  less  frequent  visitors  at  Pan- 
ama on  account  of  the  calm  that  prevails  on  that 
coast.  Such  craft  have  been  known  to  leave  the 
latter  port  and  return  for  fresh  supplies  after  lying 
in  the  doldrums  for  wt?eks  without  being  able  to  get 
away.  There  was  the  case  of  the  British  bark 
Strawn,  which  cleared  from  Panama  in  May  of  the 
year  1884.  After  getting  out  of  the  Gulf  she  beat 
about  between  latitudes  four  and  six  for  months  and 
finally  put  back  to  port  after  being  out  one  hundred 
and  five  days. 

When  the  United  States  Government  purchased 
the  property  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  it  ac- 
quired 68,887  of  the  70,000  shares  of  the  Railroad 
Company.  Since  then  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion has  bought  a  few  more  shares  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  stands  ready  to  pay  par  for  the  remainder. 
The  offer  is  a  fair  one,  considering  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  canal  the  property  will  deteriorate 
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greatly  in  value.  The  holders  of  the  minority  s 
do  not,  however,  evinw  any  eagerness  to  part  with 
their  holdings.  They  know  that  the  G>:>veninient  is 
anxious  to  Beeure  entire  poasession,  and  moreowr 
the  business  of  the  line  has  increased  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  80  during  tlie  canal  operations,  Tbo 
situation  places  the  Government  in  something  of  a 
dilemma.  So  long  as  any  stock  is  outstanding  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  the  Connniasii'ii 
may  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  minority  slinre- 
holders  and  must  conduct  the  line  on  etrictly  busi- 
ness principles  and  hold  commercial  consideraiions 
paramount  to  the  convenience  of  the  canal  construc- 
tion. Secretary  Taft,  in  his  letter  of  transmission 
to  the  President,  accompanying  the  annual  report  of 
Uie  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  1904,  suggests 
two  ways  of  solving  the  difficulty  and  securing  the 
desideratum  of  having  the  road  "  wholly  under  the 
control  and  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  first  su^estion  is  to  condemn  the 
stock  and  pay  a  reasonable  price  to  the  holders. 
The  Secretary  thinks  "  this  method  is  a  possible  one 
and  that  the  condemnation  proceedings  under  a  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  might  be  pursued  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  incorporated  the  com- 
pany and  where  its  chief  <^ce  now  is.  It  would 
require  special  legislation  by  Congress."  The  sec- 
ond means  su^;ested  is  "  to  use  the  power  that  the 
United  States  has"  (by  reason  of  its  majority  in- 
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terest)  "  to  elect  directors  who  will  lease  the  rail- 
road to  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  at  a  rental 
which  will  involve  the  payment  of  th^  fixed  charges 
upon  the  railroad  and  a  reasonable  dividend  upon 
all  the  stock.  Of  course  the  dividend  earned  upon 
the  stock  belonging  to  the  United  States  need  not  be 
paid.  In  this  way  the  Isthmian  Canal  Company 
will  become  the  lessee  of  the  railroad,  and,  provided 
it  does  not  injure  the  property  and  discharges  the 
obligations  of  the  original  company  under  its  fran- 
chise, can  use  the  railroad  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
structing the  canal  without  embarrassment"  * 

THE  ASSETS  OF  THE  K^ULHOAD  AND  TilEIE  VALUE. 

The  property  of  the  Railroad  Company  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Government  consists  of  about 
forty-eight  miles  of  single  track  with  twenty-six 
miles  of  sidings;  thirty-five  locomotives,  thirty  pas- 
senger cars,  more  than  nine  hundred  freight  cars 
and  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  rolling  stock.  The 
equipment,  like  everything  else  that  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  French  company,  ^vas  in  a  condition  of 
unnecessary  deterioration.  The  railroad  company 
owns  repair  shops,  wharves  and  buildings  at  both 
Panama  and  Colon,  and  almost  the  entire  island  of 
Manzanillo,  upon  which  the  latter  city  stands,  is  its 

•The  United  States  Government  now  owns  aU  the  stock  of 
the  Panama  Railroad.  The  bonds  are  mostly  held  by  private 
individuals. 
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])ropcrt_v.  Ir  holila  large  parcels  of  real  pstatc  along 
the  line,  aside  from  the  laud  actiiallj  occupied  bv 
the  road,  and  has,  with  the  PaciBc  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  an  undivided  half  interest  in  the  islands  of 
Nao3,  Cnlebra,  Perieo,  and  Flamenco,  all  in  Panama 
Bay.  It  is  also  the  proprietor  of  three  ^teamshtpi 
having  an  average  tonnage  of  about  twenty-seven 
tliousand.  The  entire  property,  "  cost  of  road,  real 
estate,  and  equipment,"  including  the  steamships^ 
tugs,  lighters,  etc.,  is  carried  on  the  books  at  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  conservative  valuation  of  a  lillio 
over  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  Tlie  company's  bal- 
aneea  have  not  varied  gri^atly  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  figures  for  1903  are  very  near  an  average. 
The  gross  receipts  were :  railroad,  $1,743,636 ; 
steamers,  $920,414;  total,  $2,644,051.  Operating 
expenses,  railroad,  $88(i,482;  steamers,  $873,885; 
total,  $1,760,337.  Earnings  over  expenses,  $903,- 
713. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  assumed  charge  of 
tlie  railroad,  complaints  of  the  traffic  monopoly  were 
made  by  shippers  who  had  been  without  means  of 
redress  under  the  old  conditions.  The  justice  of 
these  complaints  was  fully  recognized  by  the  au- 
thorities. General  Davis,  tlie  first  governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  severely  criticised  the  management  of 
the  road,  and  Secretary  Taft,  in  the  report  to  which 
reference  baa  already  been  mada,  Bays;  "... 
Wliatever  may  have  justified  tht  rates  charged  by 
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the  railroad  company,  the  salaries  paid  by  it,  and 
the  character  of  its  corporate  organization,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  office  in  New  York,  certainly  for  the 
purposes  and  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
radical  changes  must  be  made." 

SUGGESTED  BAILBOAD  AKD    STEAMSHIP  TRAFFIC 

BEFOBMS. 

A  contract  existed  between  the  railroad  company 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which 
secured  to  the  latter  concern  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  issuing  through  bills  of  lading  on  freight  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  YorL  Mr.  Taft  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  contract  was  "  invalid  under 
the  laws  of  Colombia  and  the  laws  of  Panama." 
The  Panama  Railroad  Company  ran  three  cargo 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic  side,  between  New  York 
and  Colon,  and  would  recognize  no  through  bills  of 
lading  except  those  issued  from  its  office  in  New 
York.  Goods  shipped  across  the  Isthmus  by  any 
other  line  were  charged  the  heavy  local  freight  rates 
in  force  between  Panama  and  Colon.  This  arrange- 
ment, together  with  its  control  of  the  docking  facil- 
ities at  Colon,  most  effectually  enabled  the  company 
to  shut  out  any  competition  in  the  Atlantic  carrying 
trade. 

Early  in  1905,  Joseph  W.  Bristow  was  commis- 
sioned to  investigate  the  situation  under  considera- 
tion.    After  an  examination  extending  over  several 


he  sftbstsBtiatH  the  forgoing  facts  and 
BumIb  At  fcUo«iii^  iDfoiQmendatioiLS :  That  the 
RMil  AoalJ  ke  oiDtioiied  as  a  couuuercial  lioe.  that 
it  dimM  be  tkmbLe-track^.  equipped  with  modi'm 
mlling  dtM^  antl  supplier!  with  additional  irharvi>» 
and  other  improi-noeDt? ;  that  the  rales  for  through 
fre^fat  sbooU  be  made  as  ]ov  as  the  cost  of  tho 
Berrien  and  pnvnsMHi  for  a  fair  diridend  will  per- 
mit; that  the  steamafaip  line  maintained  W  the  road 
between  Colon  and  Hew  York  should  be  conlinUL>d 
br  the  Goremment;  that  the  exclusive  contracts 
iHth  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Companir  and  ihtt 
two  South  Aiuerican  west  eoaet  lines  should  he  can- 
celled  '*  and  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama  be 
opened  to  ibc  use  of  all  steamship  lines  on  equal 
terms:"  that  in  case  a  new  steaiiiship  line  l>e  not 
established  within  reasonable  time  by  private  capital 
between  Colon  and  the  Gulf  ports,  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany should  establish  and  maintain  such  a  line  (It 
is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  move  the  products 
.  of  the  ilississippi  Valley  by  way  of  these  ports  than 
through  New  York)  ;  that  in  the  event  of  the  Pacific 
!Mail  Steamship  Company  discontinuing  its  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama  some  other  pri- 
vate corporation  should  be  encouraged  to  take  its 
place,  but  failing  this,  the  Panama  Bailroad  Com- 
pany should  run  a  line  of  steamers  over  the  route. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  report  contemplatea  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  Government's  commercial 
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operations,  but  only  as  alternative  measures  to  be 
resorted  to  in  case  the  desired  objects  can  not  be 
attained  through  private  enterprise.  Mr.  Bristow 
recommends  favoring  American  ships  in  traffic  re- 
lations as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  treaty  obli- 
gations, but,  upon  the  theory  that  the  railroad  is 
performing  the  functions  of  a  canal,  he  does  not 
deem  it  practicable  to  discriminate  to  the  advantage 
of  American  bottoms  at  the  ports  of  Panama  and 
Colon. 

The  report  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  recommendations  in  general  will  be 
carried  out.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction  the 
exclusive  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
was  cancelled,  June  the  12th,  1905. 

A  NEW  APPLICATION  OP  CUB  PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Government's  operations  in 
connection  with  the  railroad  and  canal  a  serious 
question  arose  which  will  demand  the  attention  of 
the  next  Congress  and  may  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  general  tariff  legislation.  When  the  Com- 
mission was  called  upon  to  purchase  supplies,  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  works  drew  its  attention 
to  the  fact  a  great  deal  of  the  necessary  material  could 
be  bought  in  foreign  markets  at  a  substantially  lower 
figure  than  the  lowest  quotations  of  American  bid- 
ders.    The  significant  point  was  that  these  varia- 


^^H    «•  VASAMA.  ^^^^^M 

^^p^  tigns  aktMiati  wbere  Ameriean-manufsctured  gondi^^ 
I  ^7  wtn.  woAet  coo^d^ration.     For  mstance,  eteel 

IBtl»  «tm  aeetM  for  the  railrond.  The  dxed  prioe 
«€  ihfW!  nib  in  the  L'aitcd  Sutc^  wns  $2S  per  tou 
«t  tbe  rolliag  milL  Freigfai  clisrges  to  tlie  Ist}imus 
vu«U  ma«*9e  tike  figures  [o  $33.  At  (he  same  liuie 
tbe  Stari  Tnut  was  ^ling  ideutkallj  similar  good^ 
m  fiicn^  couBtries  all  uTer  the  world  at  $20  and  $22 
smI  pav-ing  tbe  freight,  amounting  to  as  mach  as  $8 
per  (vn  in  sume  caaea,  lo  other  words,  a  Mexican 
railroad  might  sMure  fur  $16  rails  that  the  Panama 
Kailnad,  simplv  because  it  was  an  Amcrioan  cor 
{■■rstion.  was  requiivd  ro  par  $33  for.  It  was  fouiiJ 
that  from  30  to  40  per  cent  excess  over  foreign  prices 
must  I*  paid  for  the  steel  cars  used  in  excavating. 
Two  ^hips  were  required,  and  inquiry  established  tbe 
fact  that  one-half  of  the  outlay  involved,  ($750,000), 
c>»»Id  be  saVed  bv  purchasing  from  British  owners. 
Many  other  requisitions  could  only  be  filled  at  the 
price  of  an  exorbitant  profit  to  different  trusts. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  has  been  invested  by 
Congress  with  full  autliority  for  the  construction  of 
tlie  canal,  and  upon  whom  full  responsibility  must 
necessarily  fall,  feels  bound  to  conduct  the  operation 
with  all  reasonable  economy,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  Government's  expenditures  are  so  lai;gely 
in  excess  of  its  revenues  as  to  suggest  the  imposition 
of  additional  taxes  upon  the  people.  The  President 
prefers  that  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
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the  canal  should  be  purchased  from  American  man- 
ufacturers, but  he  insists  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  not  be  required  to  pay  higher 
prices  than  those  at  which  the  same  manufacturers 
are  glad  to  sell  the  same  goods  to  foreign  buyers. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  decision  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  shall  buy  material  and  supplies  where 
they  can  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  price  is  likely  to 
have  far-reaching  effect.  It  will  lead  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  by  Congress,  which,  unless  their 
supporters  in  the  Senate  prove  strong  enough  to 
withstand  it,  will  probably  result  in  legislation  ad- 
verse to  the  trusts. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  canal  operation  the  railroad  is  of  the  highest 
importance  —  indeed,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non.  With 
the  completion  of  the  waterway,  the  road  will  lapse 
into  the  condition  of  a  mere  local  line  between  Colon 
and  Panama.  It  should,  nevertheless,  continue  to 
be  a  valuable  property  in  the  hands  of  either  the 
Government  or  a  private  corporation.  As  a  means 
of  transporting  men  and  material  employed  in  the 
operation  of  the  completed  canal  it  will  always  be  of 
service.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
freight  will  be  reshipped  even  after  the  canal  is 
opened.  Many  voyagers  will  leave  vessels  at  the 
point  of  entering  the  canal  in  order  to  avoid  what  will 
generally  be  an  unpleasant  passage  and  secure  the  op- 
portunity of  spending  a  few  hours  in  Panama  by 
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making  the  transit  by  rail.     Both  the  terminal  ports, 
bnt  espe<!uilly  Psnama,  mu^t  grow  rapidly  tinder  tbe  | 
influences  of  future  traffic  and  the  local  businees  of   ' 
ihc-  railruad  will  be  proportionately  increased. 
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Political  Changes  in  Panama  and  Columbia  —  The  Recent  Rev- 
olution in  Panama  —  A  Comic  Opera  Coup  d'  4tat  —  The 
American  Part  in  the  Affair  —  United  States  Marines  Are 
Landed  —  Nerve  a  More  Potent  Factor  than  Numbers  — 
The  President's  Denial  of  Official  Complicity  —  Columbia's 
Tardy  Appreciation  of  Her  Interests  —  The  Ancient  Graves 
of  Chiriqui  —  Curious  Ornaments  of  a  By-gone  Race  —  The 
Mystic  Frog  of  the  Early  Indians  —  The  Mineral  Resources 
of  Panama  —  The  Famous  Pearl  Islands  of  Panama  Bay  — 
Climatic  Conditions  on  the  Isthmus. 

During  recent  years  the  ribbon  of  land  that  joins 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America  has 
loomed  large  in  the  public  eye. 

Since  the  days  of  Greece's  glory  no  such  small 
strip  of  soil  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  gained 
equal  distinction.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  stirring 
adventure  and  the  site  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the 
worid.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  epoch-making  dip- 
lomacy and  a  sphere  for  political  disturbances.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  in  his- 
tory; an  enterprise  which  is  destined  to  largely  revo- 
lutionize the  commerce  of  the  earth  and,  more  than 
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any  oilier  modem  factor,  to  influence  the  fortunes  of 
naiions. 

In  the  second  decndc  of  tlie  sixteenth  oeolurf 
Angel  Saavedra  mooted  the  idea  of  a  canal  thnmgh 
this  narrow  neck  of  inKr^wean  territority.  Since 
that  time  the  thought  could  not  be  banished  from 
the  minda  of  men  though  a  King  of  SpHin  docrtyi) 
death  to  aaj  who  should  voire  it.  For  two  hun- 
dred jenrs  and  more  plnno  »iid  projects  for  ihe 
great  waterway  have  l:i«!n  advanced.  The  first  nt- 
lempt  to  construct  it  ended  in  a  cataclysmal  failure. 
In  these  early  years  of  the  twentieth  eentury  llie 
opening  nf  a  passage  is  at  length  assiire<l  and  it 
will  l)e  availahle  to  the  traffic  of  the  world  almost, 
perhaps  exactly,  four  hundred  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific 

TUB  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAUA. 


The  neck  of  land  separating  the  two  great  oceans 
of  the  globe,  which  is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
forms  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can isthmus  extending  north  to  Mexico.  This  strip 
of  land  curving  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  from  west  to  east  has  commonly  been  styled 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  that  name  is  more 
properly  applied  to  the  section  of  country  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Fraba  and  San  Miguel.  The  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  traversed  along  its  entire  length  by  the 
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Cordillera  de  Baudo,  separated  from  the  Andes  by 
the  Valley  of  the  Atrato  which  marks  the  northern 
limit  of  South  America.  Erroneous  impressions  are 
apt  to  be  created  by  the  usual  practice  of  studying 
geography  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  flat  maps, 
which  have  the  eflFect  of  exaggerating  the  size  of 
countries  in  high  latitudes  and  diminishing  the  equa- 
torial areas.  One  thousand  miles  in  latitude  60  de- 
grees occupies  upon  the  ordinary  map  twice  as  much 
space  as  does  one  thousand  miles  along  the  equator. 
It  is  a  revelation  to  many  a  well-informed  i)erson 
to  learn  that  South  America  is  very  nearly  as  large 
as  North  America.  For  the  studv  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  use 
of  a  globe,  or  a  map  on  the  polyconic  projection  is 
recommended.  Another  point  worth  noticing  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  most  pronounced  diversion 
from  the  general  north  and  south  trend  of  the  Ameri- 
cas is  found  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  takes  a 
lateral  direction  east  and  west  and  throws  the  south- 
ern continent,  so  to  speak,  to  the  east  of  the  northern, 
so  that  a  line  dropt  due  south  from  Xew  York  would 
pass  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  oflF  the  coast  of  Chile. 
In  looking  at  a  map  of  the  western  hemisphere 
we  are  accustomed  to  finding  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  east  or  on  the  right  hand.  For  this  reason  a 
sectional  map  of  the  Canal  region  is  likely  to  be  a 
little  confusing  at  first  glance.     It  will  shpw  the 

Pacific  on  the  right  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  tliG  page.  Tliis  ts  due  to  tlie  fact  that  tlw 
letbiDus  Diakea  a  uortberJy  loop  iii  tbe  puriion  coq- 
tAiuing  the  Canal  ZoDe,  and  Panama  ia  actually  casl 
gf  Colon,  from  which  port  the  Canal  will  take  a 
floutli-easlerly  direction  to  its  Pacilio  terminus.  A 
line  from  But!alo  continued  BoutU  would  bisect  tlie 
Canal  and  leave  Panama  on  the  right  and  Colon  nti 
the  left. 

The  writer  finds  an  excuse  for  these  explanations 
in  the  knowledge  that  many  intelligent  persons  have 
been  puzzled  by  llie  unfamiliar  geographical  condi- 
tions involved  in  an  examination  of  tbe  Canal  project 
and  related  subjects. 

POUTICAL  CHAXGE8  IN    PANAMA  ASH  COLrilBrA. 

iraving  seCTired  their  indcjwndenee  from  Spain, 
tbe  provinces  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Panama  formed  a  republican  federation.  Subse- 
quently, the  two  first-named  seceded,  and  Panama 
with  Colombia  established  the  United  Sovereign 
Slates  of  Xew  Granada.  Although  each  of  the  states 
combined  in  this  political  tinion  exercised  sovereign 
powers,  the  paramount  authority  in  the  territory  be- 
came gradually  centralized  at  B<^ta.  In  1861, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Panama, 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  were  organized  with 
a  new  constitution  conferring  greater  powers  on  the 
government  at  Bogota.     Twenty-five  years  later,  after 
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a  civil  war  in  which  many  lives  were  lost,  Colombia 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  republic  which  took  her 
name.  By  this  measure  Panama  lapsed  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  department  with  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colombian  president  and  vested  with 
.little  independent  authority.  The  Panamans,  whilst 
forced  to  submit  to  this  degradation,  have  always 
protested  against  it  and  have  consistently  declared 
their  right  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  state. 
The  government  of  Panama  by  the  corrupt  Colom- 
bian politicians  had  always  been  bad,  and  the  people 
of  the  Isthmus  had  entertained  the  design  of  inde- 
pendence for  years  before  America  opened  negotia- 
tions for  the  Canal  and,  indeed,  had  enjoyed  it  for 
three  years  following  1857. 

THE   BECENT   BEVOLUTION    IN   PANAMA. 

Panama  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Colombia  at  an 
extremely  opportune  time  as  regards  the  plans  of  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal.  The  coincidence  of  the  event  was  the  only 
basis  for  the  utter  nonsense  written  in  this  country 
upon  the  subject  at  the  time.  Even  recently  certain 
papers  have  published  a  silly  story  by  a  syndicate 
writer  which  purports  to  give  the  "  inside  "  history 
of  the  rebellion.  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
the  accusation  that  the  American  authorities  insti- 
gated the  coup  which  gave  independence  to  the  Isth- 


mas,  bat.  on  tJie  conlmry,  snfl^ent  evti]eii«e  that, 
■IllK'itgli  iber  may  have  had  somo  inkling  of  the  at- 
tempt before  ila  occurreDoe,  ihey  were  entirely  £n?e 
frum  participulina  in  it,  Tbe  suspected  reprewnta- 
tiTcs  of  oar  Government  hare  denied  tbat  any  Amei^ 
icao  nfBcial  iimltgnted  or  assisieil  in  llie  revolt.  In 
Tlii«  ibi-y  are  borne  mit  by  the  statements  of  the  Ic«d- 
tng  Panaman  rpvolmionists  and  by  Doctor  Ilerran, 
the  (.'ol'imbian  Miniftur  to  Washin^rton  al  the  time 
Tlie  nay-Hcrran  Treaty  was  n^otialei]  at  Wasli- 
in>;tiMi  in  IVKi'i  U'tween  the  representatives  of  the 
OorcmmenU  of  ibe  I'nited  Stales  and  the  Republic 
of  Colombia.  Its  purpose  wns  !•>  sieciire  to  die  form- 
er state  the  privilege  of  making  a  canal  through  the 
Isihinn^  of  Panama,  and  amongst  its  provisions  was 
one  guaranteeing  to  Colombia  the  pnj-ment  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  upon  tlie  completion  of  tbe  con- 
vention. The  national  legislatnre  of  the  latter  eonn- 
trv,  moved  it  ia  believed  by  tbe  hope  of  inducing  us 
to  pay  a  higlier  price,  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty, 

A  COMIC  OPERA  COUP   d'eTAT. 

The  Panamans  are  mnA  more  astnte  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  They  had  realized  fully  the  enor 
mous  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  their  country 
from  the  operation  of  the  Canal  by  America,  and 
when  the  opportunity  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  de- 
struction by  the  action  of  the  Colombian  politiciaoa 
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the  leading  men  in  Panama  who,  as  has  been  said. 
Lave  harbored  thoughts  of  independence  for  years, 
determined  to  take  matters  into  their  ovra  hands. 
Xo  doubt  they  calculated,  as  tliey  reasonably  might, 
upon  the  United  States  acknowledging  them  as  soon 
as  they  had  knocked  off  the  shackles.  The  revolution 
was  bloodless  and  savoured  of  opera  houffe  in  the 
absurdity  of  its  details.  The  Government  of  Bogota 
learned  of  the  plot  before  it  was  put  into  execution 
and  despatched  several  hundreds  of  the  ragamuffins 
that  composed  its  "  army  "  to  Panama  under  Gen- 
erals Tobal  and  Amaya,  with  orders  to  arrest  the 
conspirators  and  carrj'  them  to  the  capital.  When 
the  detachment  arrived  at  Colon  the  generals  hur- 
ried forward  over  the  railroad  with  their  warrants 
and  were  promptly  placed  in  confinement  by  the  rev- 
olutionary leaders. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Shaler,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  unquestionably  placed  imped- 
iments in  the  way  of  the  further  progress  of  the 
troops.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Col- 
onel Shaler,  although  an  American,  was  not  an  offi- 
cial and  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  corporation 
which  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  canal  property 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
owned  the  railway. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  Government  and 
people  was  unquestionably  with  the  Panamans,  but 
they  received  no  official  aid  from  this  country. 
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Murines  were  landed  from  an  Ameriean  gunboat 
and  two  days  later  the  Colonibiau  troops  took  sUip 
for  Cartagena.  Panama  immediately  declared  itself 
an  independent  repulilic  and  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  without  delay. 

TilE  AMEBICAK  PAST  IN  TDE  AFPAIB. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Colombian  sol- 
diers were  bril)ed  —  at  the  rate  of  about  five  dollun 
apiece — -by  friends  of  Panama,  but  the  statement 
tliat  the  money  was  distributed  or  handled  by  an 
officer  of  the  American  Navy  is  a  gross  and  stupid 
liliol.  The  presence  of  the  marines  was  without 
doubt  a  decisive  factor  in  tbe  accomplish  men  t  of  the 
revolution,  but  that  it  was  not  premeditated  and  had 
no  other  purpose  than  the  protection  of  American 
lives  is  proved  by  the  following  official  report  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  Nashville: 

"  V.  S.  S.  Nashville.  Third  Rate. 
"  Colon,  U.  S.  Colombia,  November  5,  1903. 
"Sir:  Pending  a  complete  report  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  three  days  in  Colon,  Colombia,  I 
most  respectfully  invite  the  Department's  attention 
to  those  of  the  date  of  Wednesday,  November  4, 
which  amounted  to  practically  the  making  of  war 
against  the  United  States  by  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  Colombian  troops  in  Colon.    At  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
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on  that  date  I  was  summoned  on  shore  by  a  precon- 
certed signal,  and  on  landing  met  the  United  States 
consul,  vice-consul,  and  Colonel  Shaler,  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

"  The  consul  informed  me  that  he  had  received 
notice  from  the  officer  commanding  the  Colom- 
bian troops.  Colonel  Torres,  through  the  prefect  of 
Colon,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Colombian  officers. 
Generals  Tobal  and  Amaya,  who  had  been  seized  in 
Panama  on  the  evening  of  Xovember  3,  by  the  inde- 
pendents, and  held  as  prisoners,  were  not  released  by 
2  o'clock  p.  m.,  he,  Torres,  would  open  fire  on  the 
to^vn  of  Colon  and  kill  every  United  States  citizen 
in  the  place,  and  my  advice  and  action  were  re- 
quested. I  advised  tliat  all  the  United  States  citi- 
zens should  take  refuge  in  the  shed  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  a  stone  building  susceptible  of 
being  put  into  good  state  for  defense,  and  that  I 
would  immediately  land  such  body  of  men,  with  ex- 
tra arms  for  arming  the  citizens,  as  the  complement 
of  the  ship  would  permit 

UNITED  STATES   MARINES   ARE  LANDED. 

"  This  was  agreed  to,  and  I  immediately  returned 
on  board,  arriving  at  1 :15  p.  m.  The  order  for  land- 
ing was  immediately  given,  and  at  1 :80  p.  m.  the 
boats  left  the  ship  with  a  party  of  forty-two  men 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Commander  II. 
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II.  Witzel,  willi  llidftliipman  J.  V.  Jackson  as  bw 
ond  ill  command.  Time  being  preasiilg,  I  gave  ver- 
bal orders  to  Mr.  Witzel  to  take  the  building  referred 
to  above,  to  put  it  into  the  best  state  of  defense  p"«- 
Bible,  and  protect  the  lives  of  tlie  eitizeus  assembled 
there  —  not  tiring  unless  fired  upon.  The  womtiu 
aud  children  took  refuge  on  the  German  stemner 
Marcomania  and  llie  Panama  Railroad  steamer  City 
of  Washington,  both  ready  to  haul  out  from  dock  if 
neoessary. 

"  The  NashvilU  gfii  under  way  and  patrolled  alrmg 
tlie  water-front  close  in  and  ready  to  use  citlier 
small  arm  or  shrapnel  fire.  The  Colombians  f^ur- 
rounded  the  building  of  the  railroad  company  al- 
most immediately  after  avc  had  taken  possession,  and 
for  about  one  and  a  half  hours  their  attitude  was 
most  threatening,  it  being  seemingly  their  purpose 
to  provoke  an  attack.  Happily  our  men  were  cool 
and  steady,  and  while  the  tension  was  very  great  no 
shot  was  fired, 

"  At  about  3:15  p.  m.  Colonel  Torres  came  into 
the  building  for  an  interview  and  expressed  himself 
as  most  friendly  to  Ihe  Americans,  claiming  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  misapprehension,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  send  the  alcalde  of  Colon  to  Panama 
to  ace  General  Tobal  and  have  him  direct  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  .ihow  of  force.  A  special  train 
was  furnished  and  safe  conduct  guaranteed.  At 
about  5:30  p.  m.  Colonel  Torres  made  the  proposi- 
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tion  of  withdrawing  his  troops  to  Monkey  Hill  if  I 
would  withdraw  the  Nashville's  force  and  leave  the 
town  in  possession  of  the  police  until  the  return  of 
the  alcalde  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

THE  NERVE  OF  AMERICAN  MARINES  PREVENTS  A  CON- 
FLICT WITH  COLOMBIA. 

"  After  an  interview  with  the  United  States  con- 
sul and  Colonel  Shaler  as  to  the  probability  of  good 
faith  in  the  matter,  I  decided  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion and  brought  my  men  on  board,  the  disparity  in 
numbers  between  my  force  and  that  of  the  Colom- 
bians —  nearly  ten  to  one  —  making  me  desirous  of 
avoiding  a  conflict  so  long  as  the  object  in  view  — 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  —  was  not  im- 
periled. 

"  I  am  positive  that  the  determined  attitude  of 
our  men,  their  coolness  and  evident  intention  of 
standing  their  ground,  had  a  most  salutary  and  de- 
cisive effect  on  the  immediate  situation,  and  was  the 
initial  step  in  the  ultimate  abandoning  of  Colon  by 
these  troops  and  their  return  to  Cartagena  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Lieutenant-Commander  Witzel  is  enti- 
tled to  much  praise  for  his  admirable  work  in  com- 
mand on  the  spot. 

"  I  feel  that  I  can  not  sufficiently  represent  to  the 
Department  the  grossness  of  this  outrage   and  the 


«■  PJUUMA. 

neolt  to  oar  jyiity,  two  sport  tiaox  tbc  saragny 
«f  tfae  ihrML 

"  Verr  respeclf  ully, 

"  JoB.V    HrBBAfED, 

**  ComnuiDder.  United  State*  Xavv,  Commanding. 
"  Tbi-   S«!Ti;nify  of  llie   Xarv,   Xavy   DepartnieDt, 
Wasbio^on.  D.  C." 

la  bis  tnorv  OctaileJ  report  Comiuaiider  Hubbard 
»Lim) :  "  I  Ug  to  n^iire  tbe  Department  that  I  htil 
BO  part  whatever  in  the  Degotiations  ibat  were  car- 
ricd  on  between  Colonel  Torres  and  tlie  representa- 
tivti  of  Ibe  prori^ona!  government;  that  I  landed 
an  amifil  furee  only  when  the  lives  of  AmericHD 
citizens  were  threatened,  and  withdrew  this  force  as 
Boon  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  grounds  for  further 
apprehension  of  injury  to  American  lives  or  prop- 
erly; that  I  relanded  an  anned  force  because  of  the 
failure  of  Colonel  Torres  to  carry  otit  his  agreement 
to  withdraw  and  announced  intention  of  returning; 
and  that  my  attitude  throughout  was  strictly  neutral 
as  l>etween  the  two  parties,  my  only  purpose  being 
to  proteet  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citi- 
zens and  to  preserve  the  free  and  uninterrupted 
transit  of  tlie  isthmus." 

THE  president's  denial  of  official  comflicitt. 

President  Roosevelt,  referring  to  the  foregoing  re- 
port?, anys:     "This  plain  offlcial  account  of  the  oc- 
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currences  of  Ifovember  4  shows  that  instead  of  there 
having  been  too  much  prevision  by  the  American 
Grovernment  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  on  the  isthmus,  the 
orders  for  the  movement  of  the  American  warships 
had  been  too  long  delayed:  so  long,  in  fact,  that 
there  were  but  forty-two  marines  and  sailors  avail- 
able to  land  and  protect  the  lives  of  American  men 
and  women.  ...  At  Panama,  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out,  there  was  no  American  man-of-war 
and  no  American  troops  or  sailors.  At  Colon  Com- 
mander Hubbard  acted  with  entire  impartiality 
toward  both  sides,  preventing  any  movement,  whether 
by  the  Colombians  or  the  Panamanians,  which  would 
tend  to  produce  bloodshed.  On  November  9  he  pre- 
vented a  body  of  the  revolutionists  from  landing  at 
Colon." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  the  President  made  the 
following  reference  to  tlie  treaty  and  the  complica- 
tions which  grew  out  of  it :  "  During  all  the  years 
of  negotiation  and  discussion  that  preceded  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Hay-Hcrran  treaty,  Colombia  never 
intimated  that  the  requirement  by  the  United  States 
of  control  over  the  canal  strip  would  render  unat- 
tainable the  construction  of  a  canal  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  nor  were  we  advised,  during 
the  months  when  legislation  of  1902  was  pending 
before  the  Congress,  that  the  terms  which  it  em- 
bodied would  render  negotiations  with  Colombia  im- 


practioalile.  It  is  plain  that  no  nation  could  potv 
struct  BucI  guarantee  chQ  neutrality  of  the  canal  willi 
a  less  degree  of  control  than  was  stipulated  for  in 
the  Hny-Uerran  treaty.  A  refusal  to  grant  sacL 
degree  of  control  was  necessarily  a  refusal  to  make 
any  practicable  treaty  at  all.  Such  refusal  there- 
fore squarely  raised  the  question  whether  Colombia 
was  entitled  to  bar  the  transit  of  the  world's  traffic 
across  the  isthmus.  .  .  .  Colombia,  after  hariug 
rejected  tlie  treaty  in  spite  of  our  protests  and  warn- 
ings when  it  was  in  her  power  to  accept  it,  has  since 
shown  the  utmost  eagerness  to  accept  the  same  treaty 
if  only  the  stains  qiw  could  be  restored.  One  of  the 
men  standing  highest  in  the  official  circles  of  Colom- 
bia on  \oveniber  6  addressed  the  American  minister 
at  Bogota,  saying  that  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  land  troops  to  preser\"e  Colom- 
bian sQVcreignty  and  the  transit,  the  Colombian  Gor- 
emment  would  '  declare  martial  law,  and,  by  virtue 
of  vested  constitutional  authority,  when  public  order 
is  disturbed,  (would)  approve  by  decree  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  canal  treaty  as  signed;  or,  if  the  Gov- 
ernniont  of  the  United  States  prefers,  (would)  call 
an  extra  session  of  the  Congress  —  with  new  and 
friendly  members  —  next  May  to  approve  the  treaty.' 
"  Having  these  facts  in  view,  there  is  no  shadow 
of  a  question  (hat  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  proposed  a  treaty  that  was  not  only  just,  but 


The  pictui'B  in  Lakeii  io  llu'  upper  reaches  of  the  rivei 
and  ahowB  the  heavy  jungle  with  whicli  the  entire 
Ifithmus  ia  ovcrruu.  Tii  thi-  left  haekgrouDcl  ie  one  of 
the  flnviographH  which  record  the  flow  of  tJM  tf 
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generous  to  Colombia,  which  our  people  regarded  as 
erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  overgenerosity,  which 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people  of  the  imme- 
diate locality  tlirough  which  the  canal  was  to  pass, 
who  were  most  concerned  as  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  which  the  Colombian  authorities  now 
recognize  as  being  so  good  that  they  are  willing  to 
promise  its  unconditional  ratification  if  only  we  will 
desert  those  who  have  shown  themselves  our  friends 
and  restore  to  those  who  have  shown  themselves  un- 
friendly tlie  power  to  undo  what  they  did.  I  pass 
by  the  question  as  to  what  assurance  we  have  that 
they  would  now  keep  their  pledge  and  not  again  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  treaty  if  they  had  the  power;  for, 
of  course,  I  will  not  for  one  moment  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  United  States  committing  an  act  of 
such  baseness  as  to  abandon  the  new  Kepublic  of 
Panama." 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Panama 
by  the  United  States  was  followed  by  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
are  very  diversified.  The  center  of  the  countiy  is 
occupied  by  mountains  and  hills.  In  some  parts 
these  elevations  extend  to  the  coast,  but  usually  they 
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an-  flttukecl  hy  alluvial  plains  or  gentlv  rolling  coun- 
try. This  B^iii  is  fringeil  liy  h  strip  vi  dwlal 
swamp  ci)ver«i  wiih  mangroves,  llenvy  forest  and 
dense  jungle  clothe  the  moiiiitaio  districta.  TIib 
growth  ia  sv  slronf;  and  rapid  that  the  riiilrosd  com- 
pany has  to  maintain  a  coustant  fight  against  its 
inroads.  If  not  checked  it  would  in  six  months  bury 
the  line.  The  (.'hiigrea  ia  the  principal  river  in  every 
reaped,  but  there  are  a  number  of  anialler  streanu. 
The  territory  of  tlie  Republic  of  Panama  a  di- 
vided into  provinces  and  these  into  municipal  dis- 
trioU.  The  canal  route  traverses  two  of  Iheee  pror- 
inees  —  those  of  Colon  and  Panama.  Their 
prnspfrity  is  ii-i-jurcd  by  ihe  .^iiicricjin  enterprise  u'j"' 
in  process  of  development. 

THE    INHOSPITABLE    SAN    BLAS    COUNTET. 

Tlic  province  of  Darien  is  not  a  promising  region. 
It  is  largely  made  up  of  mountainous  wilderness  and 
inipassahlo  swampa.  Rumor  has  persistently  cred- 
ited the  San  Bias  district  with  rich  gold  deposits, 
but  verification  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  unfriendly 
aflifude  of  the  Indians  there,  who  have  always  dis- 
played an  unconquerable  objeetion  to  the  presence 
of  white  men.  The  San  Bias  Indians  occasionally 
visit  Panama  on  trading  or  marketing  excursions, 
but  they  are  reticent  about  their  country  and  their 
affairs  and  decidedly  averse  to  any  but  the  most  tear 
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porary  relations  with  foreigners.  The  provinces  of 
Chiriqui  and  Veragua  support  industries  of  consider- 
able importance  and  appear  to  be  capable  of  much 
greater  development  under  favorable  conditions. 
David,  the  capital  of  Chiriqui,  occupies  an  extremely 
picturesque  site  upon  a  well-wooded  coast.  Behind 
the  town  stretches  a  fertile  savanna  backed  by  a  range 
of  mountains  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in 
height  It  is  one  of  those  quaint  old  settlements  with 
which  the  traveler  in  Spanish- America  becomes  fa- 
miliar, but  he  never  tires  of  the  air  of  restful  sim- 
plicity that  pervades  them.  The  houses,  generally 
one  story  in  height,  are  square  whitewashed  struc- 
tures with  roofs  of  red  tile  and  front  verandahs. 
The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  contented  and  in- 
clined to  take  life  easily.  Several  of  them  are  well- 
to-do  and  not  a  few  highly  cultured. 

THE  ANCIENT  GILVVES  OF  CHIRIQUI. 

Chiriqui  became  suddenly  famous  several  years 
pgo  on  account  of  the  interesting  relics  that  were 
unearthed  there  from  the  giiacas,  or  graves,  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  A  great  number  of  these  treas- 
ures were  found  in  the  district  of  David.  "  History 
is  silent  about  the  people  who  are  buried  in  thou- 
sands there.  The  discovery  of  these  old  ceineteries 
came  about  in  this  wise:  Many,  many  years  ago  in 
cutting  a  trench  through  a  peaceful  forest  to  drain 
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hfF  water,  tlie  Indian  diggers  came  across  an 
of  gold.  Great  was  tlieir  surprise  and  the  e.vevmblo 
sedd'we,  or  '  the  cursed  thirst  of  gold,'  settled  upim 
(hnt  primitive  people  liko  a  nightmare.  Thpy  kept 
on  digging,  and  unearthed  quantities  of  golden  orna- 
ments and  images  of  various  kinds.  Soon  hundreib 
were  digginj^  in  the  forest,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  gold  ornaments  were  uncovered  to  a  value  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  in  a  spaee  of  five  or  sis  years. 
They  were  sold  for  their  weight,  or  value  in  coin", 
and  went  into  the  melting  pot.  Later,  some  archaeol- 
ogists took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  some  sys- 
tematic work  was  done,  they  directing  and  tho 
natives  doing  iho  digging.  It  would  seem  tliat  in 
tlie  majority  of  eases  the  graves  first  were  dug,  their 
sides  lined  with  pieces  of  stone,  and  then  cross  pieces 
were  laid  over  these.  Inside,  the  pottery  was  placed, 
together  with  ornaments  of  gold,  cooking  utensils,  etc 
The  graves  of  the  poorer  class  contained  nothing  but 
cooking  utensils  and  no  gold  ornaments  were  found 
in  them. 

A  nalive.  locales  a  grave  by  tapping  the  earth  as 
he  walks  along.  As  soon  as  he  gets  a  hollow  sound 
familiar  to  his  exp<'rt  ear  he  commences  digging  and 
digs  down.  The  contents  are  stone  implements,  pot- 
tery implements,  ornaments  and  pni-e  gidd,  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  gilt,  a  species  of  pinchbeck,  called  by 
tlie  natives  jiere  liinihnyn.  There  are  also  ornaments 
in  copper,  and  a  few  bone  instruments. 
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"  There  are  a  number  of  small  idols  in  stone,  vary- 
ing from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  high.  There  is  also 
a  species  of  grinding  stone,  on  which  they  evidently 
ground  their  com,  or  its  equivalent.  The  better  class 
of  these  grinding  stones  were  from  eighteen  to  twen* 
ty-four  inches  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  width.  I  am  now  speaking  of  some  of  the 
largest.  They  were  concave  on  top,  and  in  the  graves 
were  found  stone  rollers  fitting  the  upper  surface. 
Generally  they  were  made  to  represent  some  animal. 

CUEIOUS  IMPLEMENTS  OF  A   BY-GONE  RACE. 

There  were  some  with  tiger-shaped  heads  and  four 
legs.  The  tail  generally  folded  around  and  rested 
on  the  left  hind  leg.  A  commoner  type  of  grinding 
stone  resembled  a  low  stool  of  stone  without  any 
ornamentation.  In  the  graves  were  found  an  endless 
variety  of  stone  chisels  and  stone  hatchets.  Some  of 
these  chisels  and  hatchets  were  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, presenting  various  planes  and  surfaces  for 
examination,  and  their  edges  in  many  instances  were 
sharp  even  after  having  been  exposed  for  long  cen- 
turies to  the  effects  of  that  humid  soil.  These  were 
the  implements  with  which  the  people  did  all  their 
carving. 

"  In  the  pottery  implements  the  variety  was  al- 
most endless,   not  only  suggesting  considerable  in- 
genuity, but  also  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
28 


the  tuman  bod^.  Between  many  of  these  pieces  of 
pottery  and  the  male  angels  on  the  doors  of  La  Me^ 
red,  at  Panama,  there  was  a  striking  analogv.  .  .  . 
Roughly  classifying  tho  pittery  utensils,  tliey  vnrv 
of  two  kinds,  glazed  and  uuglazed,  and  nianv  of  the 
markings  on  them  had  been  made  in  black  and  red 
pigments.  Many  of  the  borders,  while  crude,  wore 
very  suggestive.  There  was  a  series  of  gods,  little 
squat  figures  with  triangular  faces;  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  glazed  and  were  ornamental.  Their 
pectoral  development  was  remarkable.  It  la  sup- 
posed that  they  were  a  kind  of  idol.  .  ,  .  Then 
there  were  rattles  of  ingenious  construction,  with 
M'hich  they  so<ithed  the  gentle  baby  in  early  davs. 
There  was  a  series  of  whistles  (it  is  supposed  that 
they  were  bird  calls)  prodiicing  all  sorts  of  notes, 
from  a  full  rich  sound  to  a  gentle  twitter.     .     .     . 

THE  MYSTIC   FROG  OF   TItE   EABLT   INDIANS. 

"  Among  the  gold  ornaments  found  in  the  guacas  at 
f'hiriqui  were  many  frogs.  The  frog  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  type  of  ornament  with  those  early 
races.  The  largest  frog  of  pure  gold  uncovered  there 
weighed  eighteen  ounces.  .  .  .  Another  thing 
that  seemed  very  strange  to  me  was  a  kind  of  bell. 
It  was  of  gold,  and  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  old- 
time  sleigh -lie  Us,  or  those  with  a  slot.  It  had  a  han- 
dle and  within  were  little  pieces  of  metal,  and  these 
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little  bells,  when  shaken,  emitted  quite  a  musical 
sound.  .  .  .  Among  the  tumbago  ornaments  the 
majority  represented  birds  or  frogs.  From  a  care- 
ful examination  of  a  number  of  them  the  body 
seemed  to  be  made  of  copper  covered  witli  a  film  of 
gold.  How  it  was  put  on  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
certainly  gold  it  was.  ...  I  saw  another  speci- 
men which  caused  me  a  deal  of  speculation.  It  evi- 
dently was  intended  for  the  figure  of  a  king.  It  was 
in  bronze,  and  that  surprised  me  greatly,  because  the 
art  of  casting  in  bronze  is  deemed  an  art  to  this 
day."  * 

THE   MINERAL   RESOURCES   OF   PANAMA. 

It  is  very  probable  that  ^Wth  the  exploitation  that 
is  likely  to  follow  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  tlie  Isth- 
mus will  prove  to  have  rich  and  extensive  mineral 
resources.  Gold,  copper,  manganese,  and  coal  are 
known  to  exist  in  different  parts,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  yet  to  be  subjected  to  geo- 
logical surveys.  When  the  waterway  comes  into  use 
a  great  market  for  coal  will  be  established  at  Panama 
and  the  demand  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  operation 
of  local  mines.  The  island  of  Muerto,  near  David, 
is  said  to  be  almost  a  solid  mass  of  coal  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  clay.  As  early  as  1851  the  geologists, 
Whiting  and  Schuman,  made  a  report  on  this  deposit 
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which  was  piiblUhi^d  in  London.  Here  would  secra 
to  bo  a  favorable  opportunity  for  American  capiLul 
and  enterprise. 

There  are  large  ureas  of  good  grazing  ground  in 
the  western  provinces,  and  the  industry  has  been  pur- 
sued to  some  extent.  Wlien  the  Canal  is  in  uso  there 
will  he  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  meat  at 
Panama  and  cattle  raising  should  become  one  of  tlie 
chief  industries  of  this  sm;tion. 

The  country  about  the  Cliiriqui  Bay  already  has  i 
lat^  and  flourishing  fruit  trade.  The  entire  region 
iu  Ibe  neighborhood  of  tlie  Costa  Rica  border  is  ex- 
ceeding rich  —  as  rich  as  any  in  the  tmpies,  perhaps. 
It  might  bo  developed  with  comparative  ease.  It 
bas  a  pleasant  and  salubrious  climate.  The  people 
are  genial  and  hospitable;  well-disposed  towards 
An'cricans  and  eager  for  improvement, 

THE    FAMOUS    PEAOL    ISI.AXDS    OF    PASAMA    BAY. 

Tlio  famotis  Pearl  Islands  He  in  the  Gnlf  about 
forty  miles  off  the  city  of  Panama.  By  the  Span- 
iards tboy  were  called  the  King's  Archipelago.  The 
I>earl  fisheries  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  Balhoa 
secured  a  number  of  the  gems  from  tbe  Indians  and 
was  told  by  them  that  the  pearl  oyster  had  been 
sougbt  in  these  waters  during  uncountable  ages.  At 
one  time  these  fifiherles  were  probably  as  rich  as  any 
in  tlie  world,  but  reckless  methods  injured  them,  and 
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whilst  they  are  still  worked  in  a  desultory  fashion,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  old  beds  are  practically  ex- 
hausted. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  size.  It  is  said  that  specimens  as  large  as  fil- 
berts have  been  found.  They  are  very  lustrous  and 
have  a  silvery  sheen,  differing  from  the  creamy  shade 
of  the  pearl  of  Ceylon. 

The  native  Panamans  are  a  more  attractive  people 
tlian  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  accounts  of 
travelers  who  have  only  come  in  contact  with  the 
lower  classes  in  the  city  of  Panama  who  are  a 
mixed  and  far  from  representative  lot. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  with  the  well-to-do 
Creole  families  to  send  their  children  of  both  sexes  to 
the  best  colleges  of  Europe  and  America.  Conse- 
quently the  upper  class  is  distinguished  by  refine- 
ment and  culture  as  well  as  many  natural  qualities 
of  an  admirable  character.  They  entertain  the 
strongest  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
American  people,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent 
experiences,  our  relations  to  the  Panamans  will  con- 
tinue without  difficulty  or  friction. 

The  disbandment  of  the  army  by  President  Amador 
was  effected  with  little  trouble  because  of  the  kindly 
intervention  of  the  American  minister,  whose  advice 
was  accepted  by  both  sides  in  a  friendly  spirit.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  South  American  Republic 
could  attempt  the  retirement  of  the  entire  military 
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force,  no  matter  how  weak,  without  pret'ipit.itiiis  " 
revolution. 

Tlie  rancheros  of  the  country  districts  are  peace- 
fully ineliued  and  conteuted  with  their  eimple  paa- 
toral  life.  They  live  in  huts  of  the  simplest,  con- 
structiou  and  till  a  few  acres  of  ground.  Thtir 
wauta  are  very  few  and  easily  supplied.  The  con- 
ditiou  of  tile  pcoa  will  be  improved  with  the  geoerai 
prosperity  that  is  in  store  for  the  Isthmus. 

CLIUATIC   CONDITIONS  OS   TUB   ISTHUCS. 

Except  upon  the  coasts  the  climate  of  the  Isthmtu 
is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  average  tropical  region 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  quite  health- 
ful and  pleasant.  Hundreds  of  Americans  have  been 
employed  by  Ibe  niilroad  and  niuiiy  of  tbein  have 
enjoyed  excellent  health  during  residences  extending 
from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  average  temperature 
is  about  eighty  degrees  and  there  is  generally  a  re- 
freshing breeze  from  the  north.  The  humidity  in 
the  rainy  season  is  great  and  its  effect  ver^'  enervating 
to  natives  of  higher  latitudes.  There  are  two  seasons, 
Tlie  wet  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  lasts  for  eight  months.  The  dry  season  from  the 
middle  of  December  is  generally  considered  healthy 
even  in  the  canal  region.  During  this  period  the  sky 
is  a  cloudless  blue  by  day  and  at  night  the  moon  and 
stars  are  sublime. 
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Terrific  electrical  storms  occur  in  the  rainy  reason 
when  the  water  descends  in  almost  a  solid  sheet  ac- 
companied by  fearful  thunder  and  lightning.  Hur- 
ricanes are  very  rare  at  the  Isthmus  and  quite  un- 
known on  the  Pacific  side.  Colon  is  visited  at  rare 
intervals  by  northers  of  great  velocity. 

The  Isthmus  has  frequently  been  the  seat  of  earth- 
quakes but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  done 
great  damage,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  canal.  At  any 
rate,  Nicaragua,  the  only  alternative  route,  is  sub- 
ject to  more  frequent  and  serious  seismic  disturb- 
ances than  Panama  has  ever  experienced. 
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COLON  AND  PANAMA. 

Porto  Bello  —  Colon  an  Unattractive  City  —  The  Departed 
Glory  of  Panama  Viejo  —  Panama's  Wealth  Attracts  the 
Buccaneers  —  Morgan's  Expedition  to  Isthmus  of  Darien 
—  The  Pirates  Attack  the  City  of  Panama  —  The  City  Is 
Sacked  and  Put  to  the  Torch  —  New  Panama  Built  With 
Regard  to  Defense  —  The  Houses  and  Churches  Convertible 
Into  Forts  —  The  Interesting  Church  of  Modern  Panama  — 
The  Famous  Flat  Arch  of  St.  Dominic  —  The  Dead  Are 
Temporary  Tenants  of  Their  Graves  —  In  Spanish- America 
Graft  Extends  to  the  Grave  —  American  Authority  in  The 
Panaman  Republic  —  Panama  Enjoys  the  Boon  of  Good 
Water. 

In  the  days  when  Spain  maintained  a  great  trade 
route  across  the  Isthmus,  the  Atlantic  terminus  was 
Porto  Bello,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Canal.  A  cluster  of  Indian  shacks  upon  a  low 
beach  now  marks  the  place  where  the  Spanish  gal- 
leons were  wont  to  land  their  cargoes  of  merchandise 
and  take  on  board  the  pearls  and  precious  metals  con- 
signed to  the  king's  treasury.  The  niins  of  the  old 
city  are  shut  in  by  heavy  woods  and  lost  in  a  tangle 
of  dense  undergrowth. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  gave  "birth  to  the 
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modem  port.  The  Americans  called  it  A^pinwall, 
after  one  of  the  chief  promoters.  Bv  the  French  it 
was  named  Colon.  The  city  is  built  upon  the  Island 
of  Manzanitio,  a  sand-corered  corallue  formation, 
three-qiiariers  of  a  mile  in  length  and  not  more  than 
BIX  hundred  yards  broad.  It  stands  a  very  few  feet 
above  tlie  ocean  at  high  tide  and  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  the  railway  embankment.  The 
original  town  was  anj-thing  but  a  pleasant  or  healthy 
place  of  residence.  The  railroad  building,  dwell- 
ings, laborers'  quarters,  nnd  shops,  mostly  of  wood, 
■were  scattered  about  without  any  particular  system 
or  order.  The  center  of  the  island  was  occupied  by 
an  almost  stagnant  lagoon,  creating  a  most  undesir- 
able condition. 

During  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  revolution 
of  1885,  Colon  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  reconstructed  with  somewhat  more  regard  for 
convenience  and  sanitation,  but  still  leaving  much 
to  be  desired  in  both  respects. 

COLON   AN    UNATTRACTIVE   CITY. 

The  Colon  of  today  is  a  straggling,  unattractive  city 
with  some  redeeming  features,  however,  and  a 
promise  of  more  in  the  near  future.  Tlie  railroad 
company  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  water-front 
with  its  various  buildings,  including  wharves  and 
docks.     Parallel  with  these  is  the  main  street,  com- 
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posed  almost  entirely  of  frame  buildings.  There  are 
some  good  shops  and  a  number  of  conscienceless  deal- 
ers in  spurious  curios  who,  together  with  the  enter- 
prising money  changers,  reap  a  royal  harvest  from 
unsophisticated  travelers.  From  the  moment  of 
landing  the  stranger  is  beset  by  a  howling  crowd  of 
nondescripts  who  contend  with  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  fleecing  him.  His  baggage  is  dis- 
tributed amongst  as  many  different  individuals  as 
possible,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  hotel  he  is  called 
upon  to  pay  each  one  an  exorbitant  fee  for  his  serv- 
ice, although  it  may  have  consisted  in  carrying  a 
newspaper  only.  Before  the  American  advent  there 
was  no  escape  from  this  imposition.  If  a  victim 
refused  to  be  mulcted  he  was  haled  before  a  magis- 
trate who  invariably  supported  the  extortioners.  In 
those  days  a  man  dared  not  ask  a  native  the  name 
of  a  street  unless  he  was  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
information.  This  system  of  bleeding  the  helpless 
foreigner  is  now  confined  within  the  bounds  of  semi- 
decency  and  an  American,  at  least^  is  treated  with 
a  show  of  honesty. 

COLON  ALWAYS   AN  UNSANITAEY  TOWN. 

Along  the  beach  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  the 
foreign  quarter,  containing  some  comfortable  resi- 
dences, an  Episcopal  church  built  of  stone,  and  a 
tolerable    hotel.     On    the    west    side,    fronting    the 
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oceoti,  stand  iLe  handsomB  houses  of  tie  old  Freucb 
officUU.  The;  are  grouped  in  a  park  beHUtifullj 
laid  out  and  conTej  the  impression  that  our  preileces- 
sors  of  the  Canal  did  not  neglect  their  personal  com- 
fort. The  residence  of  de  Lesseps  is  a  particularly 
attractive  structure  of  two  stories  surrounded  by  a 
doulile  pier  of  verandahs.  Back  of  the  city  upon 
tlio  mainland  ia  Mount  Uope,  or  Monkey  Hill,  whose 
ccinelery  has  a  popuIntii<n  grcallv  in  excess  of  tliat 
of  Colon.  A  small  portion  of  the  city  has  enjoyed 
the  comparative  advantage  of  a  water  supply  dc.'- 
rtved  through  a  small  iron  pipe  from  a  reservoir  near 
Mount  llopf.'.  Tlie  water  i»  of  indifferent  qiislity 
and  tlie  quantity  is  often  insufficient  even  for  the 
needs  of  officials  and  employees  of  the  Panama  Kail- 
road.  Aside  from  these  favored  few,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Colon  depended  for  their  drinking  water  upon 
rain  that  waa  stored  in  iron  tanks.  At  times  in  the 
dry  season  this  was  very  far  from  fresh  and  the  stag- 
nant water  in  the  cisterns  afforded  the  most  perfect 
breeding  places  for  disease-dealing  mosquitoes.  The 
Panama  Canal  Commission  is  eradicating  this  con- 
dition with  as  little  delay  as  need  he,  hut  it  has 
encountered  serious  difficulties  in  the  matter.  There 
is  not  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Colon  a  suitable 
and  sufficient  surface  wafer  supply  available,  but  it 
is  lioped  that  a  subsurface  supply  may  be  secured 
from  the  deep  strata  of  sands  and  gravels  transversed 
by  the  canal  line  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
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In  the  matter  of  sewerage  Colon  has  been  even 
more  deficient,  and  the  low  site  upon  which  the  city 
is  built  renders  the  problem  of  establishing  a  system 
a  difficult  one.  The  Commission  has  decided  that 
the  lowest  portions  of  the  town  must  be  elevated 
and  the  material  excavated  from  the  inner  harbor 
will  be  used  as  filling  for  this  purpose.  In  other 
places  it  is  designed  to  cut  channels,  through  which 
the  tidal  water  may  ebb  and  flow.  The  work  upon 
these  much-needed  improvements  is  in  active  prog- 
ress and  will  be  completed  before  long.  When 
these  sanitary  measures  are  in  effect  Colon  should 
be  a  not  unhealthy  place.  The  splendid  work  tliat 
has  been  done  by  the  medical  corps  under  Colonel 
Gorgas,  tlie  redeemer  of  Havana,  will  be  described 
in  another  place. 

A  COMPARATIVELY  HEALTHY  TOWN. 

Despite  its  known  disadvantages  and  extremely 
forbidding  aspect  Colon  has  a  record  in  the  matters 
of  health  and  mortality  that  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  Panama  and  belies  the  apparent  conditions. 
Yellow  fever  has  rarely  appeared  at  Colon  and  ma- 
laria is  seldom  contracted  there.  Perhaps  the  city 
owes  its  comparative  healthfulness  to  its  situation  on 
an  island  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  surface  is  washed  by  sea  water  in  which,  it  is  said, 
mosquitos  will  not  breed. 


1 


Time  was  when  the  word  Panama  suggested  iiu- 
uld  wcaltli  and  voluptuous  luxury.  Tliut  was  in 
the  hnlyeon  daj"s  when  the  old  city,  designated  the 
Key  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Gate  of  the  Univerae^  j 
was  the  receiving  point  for  the  gold  of  Darien,  the 
pearls  of  the  Gulf  islands,  and  the  silver  from  the 
mines  of  South  America.  Fabulous  treasure  was 
often  stored  in  "  Panama,  the  Golden,"  awaiting 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  carriage  by  the  king's 
horses  over  that  splendid  engineering  acbiei'ement, 
the  paved  way  that  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Porto 
Bello. 

THE    DEPAETED    CLOKY    OF    PANAMA    VIEJO. 

Panama  Viejo  was  a  beautiful  city.  On  either 
side  stretched  a  picturesque  tree-lined  coast.  In  the 
background  the  mountains  reared  their  rugged  heads 
and  between  them  and  the  city  rolled  a  noble  savanna 
laid  out  in  fertile  fields  and  lovely  drives.  The  city 
contained  twelve  thousand  or  more  buildings.  Many 
of  tlie  grand  mansions  were  built  of  stone  and  others 
of  aromatic  cedar.  There  were  palatial  public  build- 
ings ;  a  handsome  stable  for  the  king's  horses,  and  a 
castellated  depositorv'  for  the  king's  treasure.  The 
churches  were  gorgeous  and  their  plale  and  fittings 
world-famous.  There  were  no  fewer  than  eight 
monasteries  and  a  magnificent  hospitah  The  viceroy 
niaint-ained  a  regal  splendor;  his  suite  and  the  many 
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Other  wealthy  inhabitants  lived  in  the  greatest  lux- 
ury. The  natives  were  their  slaves.  Money  poured 
into  their  coffers  without  any  exertion  on  their 
part.  They  merely  took  their  ease  and  collected 
toll  of  the  minerals  going  to  the  cast  and  of  the 
merchandise  passing  through  Panama  on  its  way  to 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  islands. 


Panama's  wealth  attracts  the  buccaneers. 


There  was  no  wall  around  Old  Panama ;  no  need 
appeared  to  exist  for  any.  Spain  was  supreme  upon 
Tierra  Firma,  and  no  enemy  was  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  Pacific  side.  The  situation  seemed  secure 
and  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  excused  for  not  antici- 
pating the  audacious  enterprise  of  the  buccaneers. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Panama  was  at  once 
the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world.  It  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  adventurous  privateers  whose  base 
was  the  West  Indies,  and  the  boldest  among  them, 
Henry  Morgan,  planned  an  expedition  against  the 
golden  city. 

A  writer  says  of  this  extraordinary  ruffian,  that 
he  was  "  brave  and  daring  "  (his  sole  redeeming  qual- 
ities), "  of  a  sordid  and  brutal  character,  selfish  and 
cunning,  and  without  any  spark  of  the  reckless  gen- 
erosity which  sometimes  graced  the  freebooter  and 
contrasted    with  his  crimes.     He  was  a  native    of 

Wales,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  yeoman.     Early 
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iucliaatiim  ivd  liiin  to  the  sea;  aod  embarkiug  f<<r 
Barbxdoes,  by  a  fute  comnion  to  all  unprotected  ad- 
venturer?, he  was  sold  for  a  lerin  of  years.  Aiier 
rffM^iug  bis  escape,  or  emancipation,  Morgan  joined 
the  bnecaneer^  and  in  a  short  time  saved  a  little 
BKHiey,  with  which,  in  concert  with  »  few  comrades, 
be  H|Hipped  ■  bark,  of  which  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander." 

MORCAS'S    EXPEDITIOS    TO    THE    I&THUOS. 

Hnving  a5i<enibled  nine  sfaipe  and  imats,  with  four 
liundred  and  s^ixty  men  of  all  nations,  Klorgac  set 
out  to  late  Porto  Bello  a?  a  preliminary  stop  to  U« 
greater  enterprise.  Porto  Ilollo  was  a  fortified  strong- 
hold, but  it  was  captured  after  a  fierce  figlit.  A 
nHnil>er  of  nuns  and  friars  were  seized  before  they 
could  find  refuge  within  the  walls  and  they  were 
compelled  by  the  buccaneers  to  advance  before  them 
aud  place  the  scaling  ladders.  For  fifteen  days  the 
frofboolors  gave  themselves  up  to  the  demoniac  li- 
cense that  always  marked  their  success  on  such  oc- 
casions. At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  thoroughly 
pillaged  and  sacked  the  city,  Morgan  withdrew  in  his 
ships,  after  sending  a  message  to  the  Governor  of 
Panama,  assuring  him  that  he  might  expect  a  visit 
from  the  buccaneer  chieftain  at  no  distant  date. 

Toward  the  close  of  1670,  Henry  Morgan  had  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  another  expedition  to  the 
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Spanish  Main,  with  Panama  as  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective. The  force  under  the  command  of  the  pirate 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  thirty-seven  vessels,  well 
armed  and  provisioned,  and  two  thousand  desperate 
cutthroats  eager  for  phinder  and  ready  to  dare  any 
danger.  They  set  out  with  a  grim  determination  that 
no  power  on  earth  should  stay  their  advance  on 
Panama. 

Port  Bello  was  recaptured  and  the  castle  of 
Chagres  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  was  reduced 
with  much  slaughter,  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
garrison  of  more  than  three  hundred  being  left  alive. 
In  starting  across  the  Isthmus,  Morgan  made  the 
great  mistake  of  failing  to  take  more  than  one  day's 
provisions.  lie  expected  to  be  able  to  forage  upon 
the  countrj'^,  but  in  this  he  was  deceived,  and  the 
party  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  in  the  weary 
nine  days'  journey.  "  Throughout  the  whole  track 
to  Panama  the  Spaniards  had  taken  care  not  to  leave 
the  smallest  quantity  of  provisions,  and  any  other 
soldiers  than  the  buccaneers  must  have  perished  long 
before  even  the  distant  view  of  the  city  was  obtained, 
but  their  powers  of  endurance,  from  their  hardy 
modes  of  life,  were  become  almost  superhuman.  At 
nightfall,  when  they  reached  their  halting  place, 
happy  was  he  who  had  reserved  since  mom  any  small 
piece  o{  leather  whereof  to  make  his  supper,  drink- 
ing after  it  a  good  draught  of  water  for  his  greatest 
comfort." 


M  hae*^  tfey  stoud  Bpoa  Ae  smiut  of  the  F»- 
ofte  tbp*  amd  ihaKled  wtik  jnr  at  tls  n^t  that  nwt 
!■  the  M^mmmr.  w*i  the  South  Sm,  and 
id  ««tats  ^pi  Bilii^  in  and  oat  of  the 
f  Pf— — .  wlnae  dir  wa?  «till  hidden  ti;  u- 
!VstHn&.  In  a  raU^T  lieli>w  the  emi' 
I  npna  vliidi  tbej  ^cwji,  kerd:i  nf  cattle  peace- 
fiillT  gnued.  The  pirates  rush^  among  the  animaU 
and,  slau^iering  tbem,  devoured  their  fie&h  ran. 
Afu^r  this  sava^  feast  the;  pushed  on  and  soon  the 
pJaia  of  Panama  laj  before  them  with  the  eity  oa 
Uw  farther  sitk;. 


TUE  PIE.VTES  ATTACK  THE  CITT  OF  FANAUA. 


The  strange  battle  commeneed  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day.  The  Governor  of  Panama, 
who  commanded  m  person,  had  drawn  ap,  on  the 
Bavanna,  a  force  composed  of  two  hundred  cavalry, 
four  rejiiments  of  infantry  and  a  number  of  Indian 
auxiliaries.  The  buccaneers  were  posted  in  a  well- 
Bclccled  position  on  an  eminence  protected  in  front 
by  a  swamp,  into  which  the  cavalry  floundered  at 
the  outset  of  the  engagement.  In  the  force  of  the 
freebooters  were  two  hundred  picked  marksmen  wto 
did  excellent  scn'ice.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
Iioraemcn  broke  and  fled,  followed  by  the  infantry, 
who  threw  away  their  muskets  in  the  panic  The 
city  was  yet  to  be  taken,  and,  after  a  brief  rest,  the 
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buccaneers  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  face  of 
big  guns,  that  were  posted  at  the  main  approaches. 
The  fighting  was  desperate  on  both  sides,  and  the 
slaughter  terrible.  Six  hundred  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  fallen  during  the  day,  and  the  loss  of  the 
buccaneers  could  not  have  been  less.  After  a  savage 
struggle  of  three  hours,  maintained  in  the  streets, 
the  pirates   gained   completed   control   of  the   city. 

THE  CITY  IS  SACKED  AND  PUT  TO  THE  TOUCH. 

The  horrors  of  the  sack  may  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  beautiful  city  was  put  to 
the  torch  and  most  of  its  finest  buildings  were  gutted 
by  the  flames,  whilst  those  of  wood  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  plunder  secured  by  the  pirates  was 
much  less  than  they  had  anticipated.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  concealed  their  valuables  and  the 
priests  had  deposited  the  church  plate  and  jewels  in 
places  of  safety.  Several  vessels  had  put  to  sea 
laden  with  property  and  a  galleon  had  escaped  with 
the  king's  treasure. 

Today  one  must  look  for  the  ruins  of  Panamia 
Viejo  amidst  a  rank  growth  of  tropical  vegetation, 
above  which  rears  the  sturdy  tower  of  St.  Augustin, 
at  whose  altar  Pizarro  made  votive  supplication  be- 
fore setting  out  upon  his  momentous  voyage  to  the 
south.  The  sudden  and  tragic  fall  of  the  old  city, 
in  the  pride  of  its  beauty  and  strength,  had  a  de- 


pressing  effect  upon  flic  Spaniards  anH  left  them  with 
no  heart  U>  resuirecl  it.  Tliey  transferred  tlie  capital 
to  a  site  about  six  miles  to  llie  west,  but  the  glory 
of  "  Panama  the  Golden  "  was  never  revived  in  its 
aduuiliraiit  successor. 

NEW  PANAMA  BUILT   WITH   BEGAOD  TO   DEFENSE. 

In  building  the  new  Pacific  port  the  Spaniards 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  buc- 
caneer raid.  The  city  was  laid  out  upon  a  rockv  penin- 
sula, the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  it.  A  wall, 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  and  of  solid  masonry, 
in  places  sixty  feet  broad,  skirted  the  entire  shore. 
Along  the  bay-front  the  outer  wall  was  reinforced  by 
another,  and  the  intervening  space  formed  a  moaL 
This  wall  and  its  accessories  cost  more  than  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  despite  the  fact  that  the  natives 
were  forced  to  render  almost  gratuitous  service  in  its 
construction.  Mneh  of  the  wall  still  remains  in  a 
good  condition  of  preservation.  It  is  used  as  a 
promenade  by  the  citizens  and  as  a  playground  by 
their  children.  The  moat  has  long  been  dry  and 
some  of  the  poorer  dwellings  have  been  raised  within 
it.  There  is  a  story  of  a  king  of  Spain  who  was 
noticed  one  day  to  be  looking  out  toward  the  west 
from  a  high  window  of  his  palace.  A  minister,  who 
remarked  the  strained  expression  of  the  monarch's 
eyes,  ventured  to  enquire  what  might  be  the  object 
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of  his  anxiety.  "  I  am  looking,"  said  the  king, 
"  for  those  costly  walls  of  Panama.  They  ought  to 
be  discernible  even  at  this  distance." 

THE  HOUSES  AND   CHURCHES   CONVERTIBLE  INTO 

FOETS. 

All  the  old  buildings  of  Panama  were  designed  for 
use  as  forts  in  case  of  need.  The  houses  have  walls 
of  stone,  three  feet  thick,  with  heavy  doors,  often 
iron-clad,  and  windows  only  in  the  second  story. 
Similar  precautions  were  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  churches.  Their  sides  were  made  to  re- 
sist the  heaviest  artillery  of  the  day,  and  their  win- 
dows stand  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 
These  defensive  measures  were  justified  by  after 
events,  for,  although  Panama  the  later  never  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  during  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, its  strength  alone  saved  it  from  attack  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Shortly  after  its  founda- 
tion an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  it  was  made  by 
a  force  of  buccaneers.  That  extraordinary  man. 
Captain  Dampier,  took  part  in  tliis  enterprise. 

The  substantial  houses  of  Panama  are  much  like 
those  of  the  old  Spanish  colonics  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  —  solid,  heavy,  forbidding  stnictures,  the 
upper  story  of  which  alone  is  occupied  by  the  own- 
ers. In  Panama,  as  in  San  Juan  and  ^[anila,  the 
best  families  are  to  be  found  living  over  a  herd  of 
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■atme^  or  Bt^raes,  aniens  tlia  ground  floor  is  given 
np  to  ■  atom,  or  wriisbop.  The  lower  portions  of 
thib  homes  seldom  have  anv  windows  ia  front,  and 
if  Mij  exist,  they  are  strongly  barnn.1,  A  TerandfJi. 
otrrluii^njr  iHp  sidewalk,  is  Ihe  evening  resort  of 
tKe  o(mi»nt»  oi  the  upper  liaU  of  ibe  dwelling. 

Tbe  etrwte,  paved  with  cubble-stonee,  are  tortuous 
and  often  wr^'  nartvw.  There  is  too  much  conges- 
tion for  bealtb,  or  oonTenience,  and  tbe  proposed  ini- 
pn>iii>iuent9  in  this  direction  will  be  a  boon  to  tbe  in- 
hahitantK,  It  is  f^tifving  Ibat,  nnlike  tbe  people 
of  other  Spanish-Anierican  cities  which  have  been 
trvatrd  to  a  clean-np  hv  us,  the  Panamans  are  im- 
niediiitely  appreciative  of  our  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

THE    IXTEEESTISO    CHURCUES    OF    UODERJf    PANAMA. 

Tlie  cburchos  and  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  Panama 
present  a  rich  field  for  the  research  of  tbe  antiquarian 
and  tbe  arcbitt^t,  and  a  capable  writer  might  find 
material  for  a  highly  interesting  volume  in  them. 
'■  Tbe  oldest  church  is  that  of  San  Felipe  Neri,  in 
tbe  long  past  tbe  parish  cbuicb  of  the  city  within 
the  walls.  Its  side  is  on  a  narrow  street,  and  over 
the  sole  entrance  one  reads,  '  San  Felipe  Neri, .1688,' 
cut  in  a  sbield,"  Tbe  early  Spaniards  were  famous 
for  making  cements,  both  colored  and  uncolored.  So 
bard  were  they  that  they  have  stood  the  effects  of 
the  heat  and  moisture    of  that  destructive  climate 
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without  damage.  This  old-time  cement  today  is  as 
hard  as  stone.  Over  the  entrance  to  public  build- 
ings and  churches  they  made  their  inscriptions  in 
these  cements,  in  many  instances  filling  in  odd  spaces 
with  ornamental  work  made  of  the  large  pearl  shells 
from  the  famous  Islas  de  Perlas,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Panama.  Such  designs  when  new  must 
have  been  chaste  and  beautiful,  as  the  smooth  mother- 
of-pearl  surfaces  of  the  large  shells  on  a  background 
of  reddish  cement  must  have  made  a  beautiful  con- 
trast, the  shells  reflecting  the  sun  rays  in  a  thousand 
directions.  "  This  quaint  and  m.ost  substantial  old 
edifice  faces  on  a  small  street.  At  one  time  it  made 
the  comer  of  the  Plaza  San  Francisco.  The  large 
door  is  reached  by  a  few  stone  steps  on  either  side 
of  which  are  plain  columns,  while  there  are  a  few 
lancet  shaped  windows  above.  Its  front  is  very 
plain.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  quaint  old 
tower  of  the  true  Moorish  type.  It  is  built  wholly 
of  stone  with  a  rounded  cupola  of  the  same  material. 
Lashed  to  cross-pieces  are  the  old-time  bells.  The 
door  is  a  huge  affair  of  most  substantial  mako, 
studded  with  huge  brazen  heads  or  knobs.  Wlien 
closed  from  within,  persons  in  the  church  could  stand 
a  siege  very  successfully.  The  side  windows  of  the 
church  are  fully  twenty-five  feet  above  the  street, 
and  they  were  purposely  so  made  in  case  of  attack. 
The  walla  of  San  Felipe  Neri  are  nearly  five  feet 
thick,  and  the  windows  are  so  deeply  recessed  as  to 


remind  on©  of  an  aiieietit.  fortress  or  prison."  A 
lurger,  and  not  less  interesting  cburcb  is  tUat  of  San 
Francisco,  facing  upon  tlie  Bqnnrt?  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  built  early  in  the  eiglileentli  centiirv.  The 
inlerior  is  very  imposing  witb  its  gracefully  arebeii 
roof  and  tine  sup|X)rting  columns,  dividing  lhi>  en- 
tire length  of  ibe  edifice.  Tbc-  altar  is  an  exit-ed- 
ingly  large  and  beautiful  structure  of  carved  harJ- 
■woud. 

THE    FAMOrS    FLAT    ASCII    OF    ST,    DOMINIC.  ■ 

A  strange  story  altaclics  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Domi- 
nie.  Wlien  intact,  it  must  have  been  an  extremely 
handsome  edifice,  but  its  noble  towers  and  grand 
facade  are  things  of  the  past,  and  the  massive  re- 
mains of  the  old  church  are  now  overrun  by  vege- 
tation. Tlio  most  striking  portion  of  tbe  building 
has  survived  (lie  attacks  of  fire  and  the  shocks  of 
earthquake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  arches 
in  tlie  world.  It  stands  complete  near  what  was 
tbe  main  entrance.  It  Is  a  single  span  of  about 
sixty  feet,  its  chord  so  flattened  as  to  be  almost  hori- 
zontiil.  Architects  are  puzzled  to  account  for  this 
arcli  standing  without  further  support  than  tbe  tei^ 
niinal  columns.  legend  has  it  that  this  curious 
structure  was  erecte<l  three  limes  and  each  time  fell. 
A  fourth  time  it  was  set  up  and  the  monk  who  de- 
signed it  stood  beneath  the  arch  and  declared  that 
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if  it  should  not  fall  upon  his  head  the  work  was 
good  and  would  endure. 

The  churches  of  La  Merced,  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
St.  Ana,  and  the  Cathedral,  deserve  description  if 
space  permitted.  Xelson  makes  an  interesting  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  last-named 
building:  "  The  cathedral  of  Panama  was  built 
at  the  sole  expense  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  Panama, 
and  was  completed  about  128  years  ago.  The 
bishop's  father  was  a  Panamanian  by  birth  —  a  col- 
ored man.  He  made  charcoal  near  La  Boca  de  la 
Rio  Grande,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  a 
stream  entering  the  Bay  of  Panama  some  two  miles 
from  the  Panama  City  of  today.  This  colored  man 
made  his  charcoal  and  brought  it  on  his  back  from 
house  to  house  to  sell  —  a  custom  that  obtains  to  this 
day.  He  gave  his  son,  the  future  bishop,  as  good 
an  education  as  was  possible.  In  due  time  he  be- 
came a  deacon,  priest,  and  finally  bishop  of  Panama 
—  a  bishop  of  proud  Panama,  for  in  those  days  it 
was  a  wealthy  city.  He  was  the  first  colored  bishop 
of  Panama.  This  son  of  a  charcoal  burner  devel' 
oped  into  a  grand  man,  and  in  time  crowned  a  life 
of  usefulness  by  building  the  cathedral  from  his 
private  means."  ^Nfuch  of  the  stone  used  in  its  con- 
struction is  from  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  and 
was  brought  many  leagues  on  the  backs  of  men.  Af- 
ter long  years  the  building  was  completed  in  1760. 

The  churches  of  Panama  are  both  numerous  and 


Btiaj,  faxtt  litMl  aie  napreaabi  upon  ihe  stranger 
Uw  abort  JnrmKl  ehi>png  vi  ibeir  belb.     I'sou 
kM  haea  the  «ene  a£  ikiee  or  ioor  givst  fires, 
wlikh  wrenl  eodeaustiol  buiUiags  were  (Ltnuigcd 
oriBttnycd. 


THS  DRAD   ULS.   TEMPOKART    TEZtA^TS   OF    TBUK 
GBAt-EB. 


Tlw  city  has  several  cemeteries,  bnt  tbe  svstenr 
of  tcmporarj  tcttano;  forbids  auv  calcuUitiun  of 
the  number  of  piLj^t  occupantSk.  When  a  gravevuni 
beooiiMB  crowded  itie  coffins  are  taken  up,  the 
boDes  diaken  oot  in  a  Uenp,  and  the  empty  recep- 
ladca  offervd  for  sale,  or  hire.  Tlie  same  eriftcm 
of  leasing  space  ia  in  force  in  the  bortda  encWiircs. 
A  hoveda  is  a  niche  just  large  enough  to  accom- 
niodate  (lie  coffin  of  an  adult.  The  cemetery  ia 
funned  of  a  <)uadrang1e  surrounded  hy  three  tiers 
of  bovetlas.  These  are  rented  for  a  term  of  eighteen 
iiionlhs,  and  after  a  coffin  is  deposited  in  one,  tlie 
opening  is  closed  with  a  slab,  or  hricked  up.  Where 
llie  spiico  lias  been  permanently  secured,  a  memorial 
tablet  often  seals  the  aperture.  When  the  rent  of 
one  of  these  sepuichers  is  overdue  its  contents  are 
tlirown  out  in  just  as  business-like  a  manner  as  that 
iit  which  a  liarah  landlord  might  evict  a  delinquent 
tenant.  I'erlinps  the  foregoing  statements  ought  to 
have  l)ccn  made  in  the  past  tense,  for  tlie  Canal  Com- 
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mission,  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  control  in  san- 
itary matters,  will  doubtless  strictly  prohibit  all  such 
practices.  There  has  been  an  abatement  of  the  evil 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of  for- 
eigners. This  disgraceful  custom  of  disturbing  the 
dead  was  confined  to  the  natives.  In  the  Chinese 
cemetery  and  in  that  of  the  Jews,  corpses  have  been 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  such  has  been  the  case  in  the  burial  grounds 
controlled  by  the  railroad  and  canal  companies. 

IN  SPANISH-AMERICA  GRAFT  EXTENDS  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

One  would  naturally  infer  from  the  conditions, 
that  the  Panamans  entertained  no  respect  for  the 
memory,  or  bones,  of  their  deceased  relatives,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  truth  is  that  the  system 
of  renting  graves  is  an  exhibition  of  the  "  graft  "  that 
has  for  ages  pervaded  every  rood  of  territory  under 
Spanish  rule.  The  right  to  conduct  a  cemetery,  like 
the  privilege  of  running  a  gambling  establishment, 
was  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  con- 
cesionero  might  regulate  his  business  in  almost  any 
manner  he  pleased.  The  price  of  a  permanent  grave 
was  placed  so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  could  af- 
ford no  more  than  a  temporary  lease,  and  when  that 
had  expired  often  found  themselves  unable  to  re- 
new it  The  fact  that  they  did  not  dispense  with 
consecrated  ground,  as  they  might  have  been  excused 
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ior  doing  under  the  circuinataiici'S,  ia  siifiiL-ienf  evi- 
dence of  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  dead. 
The  stranger  in  Panama  is  siruek  by  the  largf 
number  of  saloons  and  low  groggeriea.  They  are 
on  every  hand  and  remind  one  of  Port  Said  in  the 
Bcventies,  These  places  are  well  patronized  by  the 
mixed  lower  class  of  the  city  who  account  for  fully 
two-lhirds  of  its  population  of  eighteen  thouaaod, 
There  are  dissipated  Indiana,  vicious  negroes,  half- 
castes  of  various  combinations,  an  occasional  China- 
man, and  even  a  few  European  loafers.  Alcohol 
is  poison  in  this  climate  and  the  alcohol  they  drink 
would  bo  poison  anywhere.  The  liquor  traffic  was 
encouraged  by  the  Colombian  Government,  which  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  wholesale  business.  Gambling 
also  enjoyed  the  friendly  countenance  of  the  clique 
of  politicians  at  Bogota,  who  received  tribute  from 
it.  There  is  everj*  reason  to  believe  that  Panama, 
under  American  guidance,  will  redeem  its  reputation 
in  this  and  other  undesirable  respects.  The  Com- 
mission has  instituted  a  high  license  within  the  Zone 
with  markedly  good  effects. 

AMERICAX    ALTliORITY    IS    THE    PAXAMAN    RKPUBI.IC. 

The  recently  effected  treaty  with  the  Kepiiblic  of 
Panama  gave  to  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter  of  sanitation  and  order,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  into  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Pan- 
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ama  and  over  the  adjacent  waters.  The  Commis- 
sion has  in  mind  to  make  Panama  a  clean  and,  at 
least,  moderately  healthy  city,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose.  The  task  is  a  stupendous  one,  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  by  it  are  fully  appreciated,  but  it  has 
already  been  attacked  and  plans  are  laid  for  a 
thorough  transformation  of  the  capital.  Panama  has 
existed  without  a  water  supply,  or  a  sewerage  system, 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  a  magazine  writer 
recently  remarked  that  it  would  not  seem  to  matter 
greatly  if  it  were  left  in  the  same  condition  for  anoth- 
er decade  or  so.  That,  however,  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  Commission  views  the  matter.  These  de- 
fects will  be  immediately  remedied  and,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  toward  their  removal  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

PANAMA   ENJOYS    THE   BOON    OF   GOOD   WATER. 

By  the  enlargement  of  a  dam,  which  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  had  constructed  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  an  extensive  reservoir  has  been 
formed.  The  water  will  be  piped  from  this  to  another 
reservoir,  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  at  Ancon,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  one  million  gallons.  Thence  it  will 
flow  by  gravity  to  the  city.  The  system  is  designed  to 
furnish  sixty  gallons  a  day  per  head  to  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand.     At  points  on  the  streets,  or  other 
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public  places,  where  portions  of  the  population  may 
not  have  sufficient  means  to  make  house  connections, 
hydrants  have  been  plaoc<l,  so  tiiat  an  unlimited  sup 
ply  of  good  water  may  be  obtained  without  cost  or 
■difficulty.  Before  deeiding  upon  the  source  of  the 
supply,  tho  Cuminission  submitted  samples  of  the 
water  from  tlu>  iipiter,  or  Rio  Grande,  reaervolr  to 
expert  bactcriologiste  and  chemical  analyzers.  After 
tlioroHgh  tests  the  water  was  pronounoed  satisfactory 
before  even  the  banks  and  Ited  of  the  reservoir  bad 
been  cleaned  of  \-egetation. 

The  city  has  a  few  surface  drains,  but  as  they  have 
been  laid  for  the  most  part  without  regard  to  grade 
tbey  are  in  many  instances  worse  than  none.  The 
water  in  these  conduits  is  frequently  stagnant,  or 
almost  so,  and  impregnated  with  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  matter. 

A  system  of  sewerage  is  in  course  of  installation 
which  will  care  for  sixty  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population  per  day  and,  in  addition,  one  inch  of 
rainfall  per  hour.  This  does  not  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  the  maximum  precipitation  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  any  excess  over  the  capacity  of  the  sew- 
ers will  be  carried  through  surface  channels.  The 
sewerage  system,  with  a  total  length  of  nearly  eight- 
een miles,  will  serve  every  portion  of  the  city,  and 
may  be  readily  extended  to  the  proposed  addition,  or 
to  outlying  districts. 

With  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Panama  will  enter 
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upon  an  era  of  rapid  growth.  It  i3  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  before  the  close  of  the  present  half  cen- 
tury it  will  have  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  At  present  the  isthmus  upon  which 
Panama  stands  is  overcrowded.  Expansion,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  city's  future  business,  must 
be  along  the  ocean-front;  but  for  miles  above  Pana- 
ma the  coast  is  lined  by  a  coral  reef,  revealed  by  each 
receding  tide,  which  appeared  to  offer  an  impedi- 
ment to  extension  in  that  direction.  This  seem- 
ing obstruction,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
basis  of  an  easy  solution  to  the  difficulty.  The  Com- 
mission has  a  plan,  which  really  originated  with 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  for  increasing  the  avail- 
able area  of  the  city  in  the  necessary  direction  to  any 
desirable  extent  It  is  intended  to  build  a  retain- 
ing wall  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  and  fill  in  the 
space  up  to  the  shore  with  material  excavated  from 
the  Culebra  cut  The  disposition  of  this  refuse, 
which  will  aggr^ate  not  less  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lion cubic  yards,  is  already  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  it  may 
be  dumped  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  remain- 
der must  be  carried  away  and  so  the  filling  referred 
to  can  be  economicallv  contrived.  When  this  new 
land  is  made  it  will  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
modem  city  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  will 
be  embraced  to  tear  down  tlie  buildings  in  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  present  city  and  widen  its  streets. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Columbia's  Concession  to  the  French  Promoters  —  Conclusion 
of  the  International  Conference  —  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Diplomatist  and  Promoter  —  Froude's  Characterization  of 
the  French  Management  —  Ruinous  Financing  From  the 
Outset  —  The  Promoters  Feathered  Their  Nests  Comfortably 

—  The  Organization  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  —  Reck- 
less Estimates  of  the  Cost  of  Construction  —  The  Stock  Is 
Oversubscribed  by  the  Public  —  The  Company  Commences 
the  Work  of  Construction  —  A  Simple  Undertaking  Accord- 
ing to  de  Lesseps  —  The  Company  Seeks  Authority  to  Issue 
Lottery  Bonds  —  De  Lesseps  Weakens  Under  the  Pressure 
of  Difficulties  —  An  American  Officer  Inspects  the  Operation 

—  Signs  of  Collapse  Begin  to  Be  Evident  —  The  French 
Public  Refuses  to  Subscribe  Further  Funds  —  A  Receiver 
Takes  Over  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Whilst  the  American  Interoeeanic  Canal  Commis- 
sion was  investigating  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
various  isthmian  routes,  a  project  for  a  waterway 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  set  on  foot 
in  France. 

In  1875  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by 

the  Congres  des  Sciences  Geographiques  at  Paris, 

which  strongly  recommended  the  immediate  prose- 
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cuiion  of  surveys  witli  a  view  to  decisive  actiou. 
Following  the  session  of  tlie  Congress  a  provisiousl 
company  was  formed  by  General  Tiirr  and  other  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  concession 
from  tlie  Eepubiie  of  Colombia.  This  syndicate  was 
composed  of  speculators  whose  sole  motives  were  of 
B  commercial  nature.  They  despatched  to  the  Isth- 
mus Lieutenant  L,  N.  D.  Wyse,  dn  officer  of  the 
French  Uavy  and  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Tiirr, 
with  instructions  to  select  a  route  and  negotiate  with 
the  Colombian  Government  for  a  concession.  In 
malting  his  selection  the  Lieutenant  was  to  be  guided 
by  a  consideration  for  the  prime  object  of  the  syndi- 
cate, which  was  to  make  as  large  a  profit  as  possible 
from  the  sale  of  whatever  interests  it  might  acquire. 
Wyse  and  his  employers  were  not  actuated  by  any 
titilitarian  sentiments,  but  merely  by  a  desire  to  make 
money  out  of  tlie  scheme  regardless  of  ultimate  con- 
sequences. The  spirit  that  moved  them  in  the  pro- 
motion was  exhibited  by  their  successors  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  enterprise,  the  management  of  which  was 
"  characterized  by  a  degree  of  extravaganca  and 
corruption  that  have  had  few  if  any  equals  in  the 
historj'  of  the  world." 

colomhia's  cokcession  to  the  feencii  promoters. 

Lieutenant  Wyse  made  a  perfunctory  survey,  com- 
mencing at  Panama  and  extending  only  about  two- 
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thirds  of  the  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Neverthe- 
lessy  he  calculated  the  cost  in  detail  and  claimed  that 
his  estimate  might  be  depended  upon  to  come  within 
ten  per  cent  of  the  actual  figures.  The  Colombian 
Government  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant which  in  its  final  form  was  signed  two  years 
later.  It  gave  to  the  promoters  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  constructing  and  operating  a  canal  through 
the  territory  of  the  Kepublic  without  any  restrictive 
conditions,  excepting  that  if  the  route  adopted  trav- 
ersed any  portion  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  con* 
cession  to  the  Panama  Railroad  the  promoters  should 
arrive  at  an  amicable  arrangement  with  that  cor- 
poration before  proceeding  with  their  operations. 
On  the  part  of  the  concessionaires  it  was  agreed  that 
the  course  of  the  canal  should  be  determined  by  an 
international  congress  of  engineers. 

The  concession  was  transferred  to  La  Compagnie 
Universelle  du  Canal  Interoceanique  de  Panama, 
generally  known  as  the  "  Panama  Canal  Company," 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1879,  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  met  to  determine  the  route.  It  was 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  members, 
of  whom  more  than  half  were  French  and  the  re- 
mainder of  various  nationalities.  Forty-two  of  the 
members  only  were  engineers.  The  proceedings 
wore  pre-arran.ffed  and  those  who  knew  most  about 
the  subject  in  hand  found  that  their  opinions  were 
least  in  demand.     The  following  conclusion  was  put 


)u  ibe  rote  and  carried  hy  a  small  margin,  the  en- 
gineers who  TOted  iffirmstively  being  in  a  miuorily: 

C0HCLCS105    OF    THE    INTEKSATIONAL    COSFZBESCE, 

"  The  conferenM  deema  that  die  ooustniclion  of  an 
iitterooeaoic  canal,  so  desirable  in  the  intereeis  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  is  possible  and,  in  uriJcr 
to  hare  the  indispensable  facilities  and  ease  of  access 
and  of  use  which  a  work  of  this  kind  ^^bould  ofier 
above  all  others,  it  should  be  built  from  the  Gulf  «f 
LtmoQ  (Colon)  In  the  Bay  of  Panama  ;  and  ii  particu- 
-  larlj  rectimmenda  the  cunatruction  of  a  slup  canal  ua 
a  level  in  that  direction," 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
made  his  first  public  appearance  in  connection  witli 
the  enterprise.  He  took  the  chair  and  dominated 
the  sessioDs  of  the  Conference,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  will  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  its  decision.  Several  members,  who  were 
radically  opposed  to  the  conclusions,  rather  than  de- 
clare their  difference  from  the  opinions  of  a  man  of 
the  great  distinction  and  high  reputation  that  de 
I>es8eps  enjoyed  at  the  time,  absented  themselves 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken, 

FERDINAND  DE  LESSEES,  DIPLOMATIST  AND  PKOMOTEB. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  bom  in  France  in  1805. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  consular  service  of 
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his  country  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  distin- 
guished himself  in  critical  emergencies.  In  1854, 
he  visited  Egypt  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Suez 
CanaL  For  several  years  the  opposition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  obstructed  his  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  great  undertaking  which  was  eventually  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  by  him.  He  also  promot- 
ed the  construction  of  the  Corinth  Canal. 

De  Lesseps  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation 
when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  ill-fated  Pan- 
ama venture.  His  great  intellect  may  have  been 
on  the  wane,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  self-confidence 
and  boundless  belief  in  his  own  abilities  were  never 
greater  than  when  he  made  the  declaration,  that  "  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  more  easily  begun,  finished 
and  maintained  than  the  Suez  Canal."  The  dis- 
graceful failure  that  resulted  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  de  T^sseps  himself.  He  publicly  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  enterprise  and  its  manage- 
ment from  the  outset  Although  he  was  not  an  en- 
gineer and  had  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  engineering,  he  considered  himself  better 
informed  than  men  who  had  the  advantage  of  tech- 
nical training  and  experience.  He  laid  out  the  work, 
acting  upon  data  which  a  professional  engineer 
would  have  deemed  insufficient  or  unreliable.  With 
fatuous  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  experts,  he  al- 
tered plans  and  estimates  to  conform  with  his  own 
unsupported  ideas  and,   in,   short,  exercised  an  ar- 


Iiilrury  and  univisc  control  over  every  feBture  of  the 
undoruking.  Almost  to  the  last  he  cherisheii  Uie 
belief  tlint  he  enjojed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  Frpuch  people  and  that  their  purees  would  nerer 
be  cloBed  to  his  demands.  Although  hia  plans  wens 
fatJilly  faulty  and  largely  impracticable,  there  ia  no 
reason  to  doubt  de  Lessepa's  good  faitli  iu  the  earlier 
BtagGs  of  the  enterprise.  As  it  advanced  and  the 
errors  of  his  basic  calculations  were  forced  upon  bim, 
he  resorted  to  deception  and,  with  tie  constantly  in- 
ereasing  difficulties  of  the  situation,  his  words  and 
actions  took  an  ever  increasing  divergence  from  the 
direction  of  truth  and  honesty. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  project  was  essentially 
a  French  one,  and  the  money  absorbed  in  it  was  sub- 
scribed in  IVance,  the  interest  in  it  was  universal, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Company  caused  widespread 
excitement.  Not  the  least  serious  of  the  results  was 
the  discredit  cast  upon  the  whole  question  of  inter- 
oceanic  communication  and  especially  upon  the  Pan- 
aman  phase  of  it  Exaggerated  pessimism  succeeded 
to  the  optimistic  hopes  which  attended  the  launching 
of  the  venture  and  even  after  this  lapse  of  time 
doubts  of  its  practicability  are  extensively  enter- 
tained. Such  doubts,  however,  can  not  find  a  logical 
basis  in  the  fiasco  produced  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  Its  entire  enterprise  was  built  upon  an  un- 
stable foundation.  The  plans  were  conceived  in  er- 
ror and   iu   ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  potent 
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factors  in  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Important  cir- 
cumstances were  overlooked  or  inadequately  pro- 
vided for.  Available  knowledge  was  neglected  and 
past  experience  disregarded.  One  man's  precon- 
ceived ideas  were  applied  to  the  situation  in  substi- 
tution of  a  scientific  study  of  the  conditions.  The 
original  miscalculations  were  followed  by  a  series 
of  avoidable  mistakes,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  which  was  the  final  disaster. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  undertaking  amply 
Bufiiced  to  insure  its  failure,  but  the  catastrophe  that 
ensued  was  rendered  greater  by  the  insane  extrava- 
gance and  the  unbounded  corruption  which  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  the  Company.  Froude,  in  his 
book  on  the  West  Indies,  says : 

feoude's  ciiakacterization  of  the  fkench  mis- 
management. 

"  In  all  the  world  there  is  not,  perhaps,  now  con- 
centrated in  any  single  spot  so  much  swindling  and 
villainy,  so  much  foul  disease,  such  a  hideous  dung 
heap  of  moral  and  physical  abomination,  as  in  the 
scene  of  this  far-famed  undertaking  of  nineteenth 
century  engineering.  By  the  scheme,  as  it  was  first 
propounded,*   six   and  twenty   millions   of  English 


♦  The  noted  author  meant  to  say,  the  equivalent  of  "  six  and 
twenty  millions,  etc."  Very  little  English  money  was  invested 
in  the  scheme. 
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money  were  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pncifie 
oceans,  to  form  a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  the 
globe  and  enrich,  with  untold  wealth,  the  happy  own- 
ers of  original  shares.  The  thrifty  French  peasantry 
were  tempted  by  the  golden  bait  and  poured  their 
eavings  into  M.  de  Lessepa's  money  box." 

Commenting  upon  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
the  failure,  a  writer  in  the  Foruta  stated  that  "  fol- 
lowing bia  acknowledged  principles  of  being  sole  ar- 
biter of  the  companies  which  he  founded,  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  directed  every  step  without  cfiunael,  con- 
trol or,  it  may  be  added,  knowledge  of  what  was  re- 
quired. His  eves  has  been  bent  steadily  upon  the 
Bourse.  He  has  never  put  forward  a  single  esti- 
mate that  has  not  been  falsified  by  the  event.  For 
the  work  of  a  responsible  engineer  he  has  substituted 
the  action  of  what  he  called  consultative  commit- 
tees, superior  councils,  and  the  like,  which  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  little  more  than  picnic  parties  at 
public  cost,  and  with  the  recommendations  of  which 
he  has  dealt  as  he  thought  fit." 

aUINOUS    FINANCING    FBOM    THE   OUTSET, 

The  first  and  a  continuous  drain  upon  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Company  was  iu  the  form  of 
"  founders'  profits."  At  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  shareholders,  when  they  all  fondly  imagined  that 
the  venture  wis  a  bonanza,  they  were  inforcied  thst 
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they  had  to  pay  the  following  claims,  and  accepted 
the  statement  without  a  murmur: 

ESTABUSHMBNT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

COMPANY. 

For  the  Concession $2,000,000 

Preliminary   Expenses 2,100,000 

Profit  on  Preliminary  Expenses 2,360,000 

American  Financial   Group 2,400,000 


Total $8,920,000 

The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  taken  by  the 
founders  out  of  the  first  $20,000,000  paid  in.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  outside  shareholders  knew 
precisely,  or  even  approximately,  what  these  figures 
represented.  They  were  too  absorbed  in  visions  of 
vast  prospective  profits  to  concern  themselves  over- 
much with  present  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  cash  benefits  the 
founders  were  to  receive  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  Company.  These  prospective  pay- 
ments were  capitalized  under  the  name  of  paiis  da 
fondateur  in  "  parts  "  of  5,000  francs  each.  There 
were  originally  five  hundred  and  later  nine  hundred 
of  these  "  parts,"  which  attained  a  price  of  80,000 
francs  each.  De  Lesscps  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  in  November,  1880,  they  sold  at  380,000 
francs  each. 
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In  1SS3  the  promoters  netted  $716,1)00  anJ  lio 
directors  and  staff,  $186,900,  out  of  the  "profile" 
of  the  iindcrlaking.  The  directors  were  allowed  a 
further  three  p»!r  cent  of  the  profits,  which  contingent 
lienefit  they  commuted  into  a  present  paj'ment  ai 
$18,000. 

RKCKLESS  EXTRAVAOASCE  OS  TOE  ISTIIMCB. 

T>r.  Xelaon,  who  was  upon  the  ground  whilst  the 
Panama  Company's  operations  wrre  in  progress, 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  The  famnus 
Bureau  Systeni  is  what  has  obtained  in  the  Isthmus 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  changes  and  amplifica- 
tions witliout  number.  There  is  enough  bureau- 
cratic work,  and  there  are  enough  ofBeers  on  the 
Isthmus  to  furnish  at  least  one  dozen  first-class  re- 
publics with  officials  for  all  their  departmeDts.  The 
expenditure  has  been  something  simply  colossal. 
One  Director  General  lived  in  a  maiisioo  that  cost 
over  $100,000;  his  pay  was  $50,000  a  year;  and 
every  time  he  went  out  on  lbs  line  he  had  his  de- 
placement,  which  gave  him  the  liberal  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  day  additional.  He  travelled  in  a  hand- 
some Pullman  car,  especially  constructed,  which 
was  reported  to  have  cost  some  $42,000.  Later, 
wishing  a  summer  residence,  a  most  expensive  build- 
ing was  put  up  near  La  Boca.  The  preparation  of 
the  grounds,  the  building,  and  the  roads  thereto,  cost 
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upwards  of  $150,000.  .  .  .  Another  man  had 
built  a  large  bath-house  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples. This  cost  $40,000.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  frittered  away  in  ornamental 
grounds,  for  all  had  to  be  beau,  utility  being  a  sec- 
ondary consideration." 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY. 

We  will  now  resume  the  history  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company.  It  was  capitalized  at  400,000,000 
francs  in  shares  of  500  francs  each,  which  were 
opened  to  public  subscription  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  August,  1879.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  was  taken  up  and  the  organization  of 
the  corporation  was  indefinitely  postponed.  In  the 
criminal  trial  that  followed  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
pany, Charles  de  Lesseps  stated  that  after  the  abor- 
tive effort  to  float  the  Company  his  father  placed 
the  financial  arrangements  connected  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  shares  in  the  hands  of  an  influential 
group  of  financiers  and  journalists,  who  undertook  to 
mould  public  opinion  to  a  favorable  form.  Hero 
we  find  the  explanation  of  three  of  the  enormous 
items  of  preliminary  expense  which  are  given  above. 
Early  in  1880  M.  de  Lesseps  arrived  at  Colon,  ac- 
companied by  an  international  technical  commis- 
sion which  was  charged  with  the  work  of  making 
tho  final  surveys  and  marking  the  precise  line  to  be 
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fij]Iowp<l  by  the  Canal.  This  highly  important  task, 
like  all  the  other  prelimiuary  steps  of  the  underUk- 
iug,  was  performed  iu  baste  iind  the  parly  left  the 
Isthmus  before  the  close  of  February. 

BECKLESS  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COST  OF  CO\STKt7CTIOS. 

The  Paris  Congress  had  estimated  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Canal  at  1,070,000,000  francs  and  the 
time  necessary  for  its  completion  at  twelve  years. 
7'ho  technical  commisaion  expressed  the  opinion  thai 
tlie  entire  operation  niiglit  be  finished  in  eight  years 
at,  a  coHt  of  843,000,000  francs.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  eiigineer-nieniWrs  of  the  enn- 
gress  considered  the  former  estimate  too  lo%v,  it  is 
diflicult  to  understand  how  the  commission  arrived 
at  its  figures.  The  reduction  was  not,  however,  suf- 
ficiently great  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  de  Lessep=, 
which  was  to  present  to  the  public  a  proposition  so 
attractive  as  to  be  irresistible.  In  order  to  promote 
this  object,  he  took  upon  himself  to  alter  tlie  sum 
fixed  by  the  commission  to  658,000,000  francs,  which 
he  declared  would  l>e  snfiicient  to  provide  for  the  eu- 
tire  expenses  of  the  operation.  The  first  year's 
traffic  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons  assuring  a 
revenue  of  90,000,000  francs  and  this  was  claimed  to 
be  a  very  conservative  asBumption,  whereas,  it  was  in 

•  An  npprnximnte  equivalent  of  this  sum  in  dollars  miiy 
Ix"  nrrivpd  nl  by  ralt^ilatin^  five  francx  to  the  dntlnr. 
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reality  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  realization. 
The  limit  of  fanciful  prediction  had  not,  however, 
been  reached.  In  May,  1880,  Mr.  A.  Couvreux,  Jr., 
a  member  of  a  large  contracting  finn,  publicly  stated 
that  his  house  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  entire 
work  at  a  cost  of  only  512,000,000!  In  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  the  absurdity  of  these  state- 
ments is  patent,  but  we  must  remember  that  at  the 
time  the  whole  proposition  rested  upon  a  basis  of 
theory.  The  fact  should  have  been  an  incentive  to 
conservatism  and,  although  there  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient groimd  at  this  stage  of  the  enterprise  to  impugn 
the  honesty  of  the  promoters,  the  recklessness  with 
which  M.  de  Lesseps  submitted  his  inexpert  calcula- 
tions to  the  public  was  little  short  of  criminal. 

THE  STOCK   IS  OVERSUBSCRIBED  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  prepared  his  new  financial  prospectus  on 
the  alluring  lines  indicated  M.  de  Lesseps  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States,  England,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  delivering  speeches  in  which  the 
enormous  profits  to  accrue  to  the  fortunate  investors 
in  the  Panama  Canal  project  were  depicted  in  the 
seductive  rhetoric  that  was  alwavs  at  his  command. 
Following  this  campaign  of  words,  300,000,000 
francs  in  shares  of  500  francs  denomination  were 
offered  to  the  public  and  doubly  subscribed  for. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  two  years  should  be 
31 


a  period  of  organizution  lo  be  (]«voteJ  largely  to  sur 
veying  and  ascertainiitg  from  actual  experiein;e  some- 
tiling  of  the  coat  of  excavation  aud  other  features  of  lire 
operation.  In  other  words,  the  public  having  invested 
its  money  upon  the  strength  of  certain  wild  guessed 
advanced  with  all  the  assurance  of  conviction  it  waa 
now  proposed  to  investigate  the  facts.  Later  devel- 
opments proved  that  even  the  enrveys  of  the  line  wets 
unreliable.  Thi-ee  years  after  the  engineering  force 
had  been  at  work  upon  the  ground  it  was  dis<.'overed 
that  what  they  supposed  to  be  an  almost  fathumle^ 
swamp  waft  composed  of  solid  rock  a  few  feet  below 
tlie  surface  and  this  was  only  one  of  a  nitmber  of 
similar  misapprehensions  which  from  time  to  time 
necessitated  changes  in  the  plans. 

Tho  second  period,  of  six  years,  was  to  be  occupied 
with  the  actual  work  of  construction  under  contract. 


TUB  COMPAKY  COMMEITCES  THE  WOBX  OF  COSSTRCC- 
TION. 


In  February,  1883,  the  latter  stage  was  entered 
upon  with  Sir.  Dingier  as  engineer  in  chief.  His 
plan  for  a  sea  level  canal  made  the  following  pro- 
visions :  The  canal,  which  had  its  origin  at  Colon, 
in  Limon  Bay,  was  to  follow  the  bottom  of  the 
Chagres  Valley  for  a  distance  of  about  45  kilometers, 
to  Obispo;  it  was  then  to  cross  the  Cordilleras,  the 
passage  accounting  for  about  11  further  kilometers  of 
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its  length;  continuing  thence,  the  line  traversed  the 
Valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  and  terminated  in  deep 
water  near  the  Island  of  Naos,  in  the  Bay  of  Pan- 
ama. The  full  length  of  the  proposed  cut  was  74 
kilometers.  The  depth  of  the  canal  was  to  be  9 
meters  and  its  width  at  bottom  22  meters. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Chagres, 
which  vary  from  20  cubic  meters  at  low  water  to 
2,000  cubic  meters  in  flood,  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  large  storage  reservoir  at  Gamboa  by 
damming  the  river  and  deflecting  its  affluents  to  the 
sea  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  cube  of  the  excavations  provided  for  by  this 
plan  was  a  minimum  of  120,000,000  meters,  being 
45,000,000  more  than  had  been  estimated  by  the 
conmiission  and  75,000,000  more  than  the  congress 
had  indicated. 

This  plan  was  accepted  and,  despite  the  enormous 
increase  of  work  entailed  by  it,  de  Lesseps  adhered 
for  a  year  longer  to  his  original  estimate  of  cost 
and  time  of  construction.  It  was  not  until  a  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  in  1885,  that  he  increased 
the  former  to  $120,000,000,  and  extended  the  lattei> 
to  July,  1889. 

A   SIMPLE   UNDERTAKING   ACCORDING    TO    DE   LESSEPS. 

At  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  M.  de  Lesseps 
established  a  Bulletin  which  became  the  medium  for 
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tlic  dessemination  among  the  sharelioldcrs  and  llso 
general  public  of  the  uiosl  exa.ggerated  reports  and 
the  most  reckless  niisa  tat  erne  uts.  Id  March,  ISbl, 
de  Lessepa  stated  in  thia  publication:  "But  two 
things  need  be  done:  to  remove  a  mass  of  earth  am) 
stones,  and  to  control  tlie  river  Chagres.  .  .  . 
The  canal  ie,  therefore,  an  exact  nuithemutical  op- 
eration." This  statement  alone  betraya  the  promol- 
or'a  ignorance  of  the  great  engineering  problems  in- 
separably C(iimect«d  wilJi  the  underlakiug;  for  iLe 
contn.'i  of  the  Chagres  involves  the  most  intricate  auii 
ditUcuIt  calculations  and  engineering  works  imag- 
inable. 

By  the  middle  of  1885,  hardly  one-tenth  of  the 
estimated  minimum  excavation  had  been  done,  and  it 
became  evident,  even  to  the  non-professional  observer 
that  the  program  could  not  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  assurances  repeatedly  given  by  de 
Lesaeps.  The  enterprise  began  to  be  severely  criti- 
cised and  passionately  discussed  in  the  press  of 
France.  The  credit  of  the  Company  was  seriously 
affected  by  these  assaults  and  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  dra.stic  measures  for  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence  in  order  to  secure  the  additional  funds 
that  were  already  needed.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
the  promoter,  for  il.  de  Lcsseps  had  long  since  taken 
the  whole  affair  into  his  own  hands,  sought  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  which  had  been  extended  to  him 
duriiig  the  Suez  Canal  operation!     He  applied  for 
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Thp  Original  Cut. 

This  niiirki^  t.lir  spot  where  th<'  tVench  st(}|t]H'd  lihort 
iuifl  sn'il  nut  tln'ir  iutcri-Pte  to  Americ;i.  Their  excava- 
lion^  Hfn'  oxtfiisivo.  luit,  with  the  ox(-ei>iion  of  that  at 
Ciili'lmi.  Hill  .-iPivi'  till'  (inwnt  plan  hut  little. 
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permission  to  issue  lottery  bonds,  but  the  desired  au- 
thority was  not  granted  at  that  time. 

By  this  time  it  was  widely  recognized  that,  de 
Lesseps's  declaration  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Panama  project  involved  immeasurably 
greater  difficulties  than  those  encountered  in  the  Suez 
undertaking.  In  fact,  the  two  operations  were  so 
dissimilar  in  every  essential  respect  that  the  latter 
afforded  no  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  former. 
At  Suez,  the  entire  line  lay  along  low  ground  and 
most  of  the  way  traversed  lakes,  marshes,  and 
swamps.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  rose  from  the 
softness  and  instability  of  the  material  to  be  dealt 
with.  In  Panama  the  main  problems  are  the  passage 
of  a  chain  of  mountains  and  the  disposition  of  a 
number  of  streams.  At  Suez,  the  tides  are  the  same 
at  each  end  of  the  Canal ;  at  Panama  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  twenty  feet  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific extreme  oscillations.  In  the  earlier  enterprise 
neither  climate  nor  labor  entailed  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, whereas  in  all  the  operations  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Isthmus  they  have  been  among  the  most 
vexatious  factors  entering  into  the  situation.  The  con- 
structors of  the  Suez  Canal  had  the  support  of  the 
French  Government  and  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  whole  world.  In  his 
later  venture  de  Lesseps  started  with  well-founded 
opposition  against  his  plans  and  which  steadily  in- 
creased as  the  attempted  execution  of  them  betraved 


&eir  fitfiS^.  Tbe  mmperiion  adm!l£<  of  exlemon 
wens  (bat  nenseanr. 

In  bis  Wter  of  Ao^ost  tbe  first,  18$d.  to  tbe  Min- 
isttr  of  tbe  Interior,  praTing  for  aiitborilr  to  raise 
a  kn  of  C00,000.000  francs  on  lottery  bonds,  Fordi- 
Mcad  de  Trmrpe  staled : 

"  Tlw  o^woitJitioii  of  ibe  working  camps,  tlw 
UMlaBatiaB  wlaag  tbe  whole  line  of  twenty-seren  con- 
tradore  jwemt^  tbe  isthmus  at  their  own  risk  n&d 
peril,  as  immense  stock  «u  working  footing,  is  siicli 
as  to  allow  the  canal  to  be  completed  and  inaup- 
ntftd  in  ISSfi." 

THE    SJ1.\-I.EVEI.    PROJECT     IXVESTIOATED    BT     THREE 
PKOUIXEXT   EXGINEE£S. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  recommended  that  tho 
desired  pemii^ion  should  be  granted  to  tJie  Com- 
nanv  ^rithoiit  delav,  but  the  GovcrnniODt  decided  be- 
f'lre  Complying  to  send  a  competent  engineer  to  the 
Islhnms  with  instnictiona  to  investigate  and  report 
npon  the  situation.  At  tbe  time*  that  this  official 
was  conducting  his  examination,  two  other  engineers 
were  similarly  engaged.  Each  proceeded  independ- 
ently of  the  others,  but  all  arrived  at  one  conclu- 
sion, whicli  is  the  more  remarkable  since  two  of  them 
were  in  tbe  employ  of  the  Company.  In  tbe  fore- 
part of  188C  tJie  reports  were  submitted  to  the  re- 
spective  principals. 
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Armand  Rousseau,  the  Government  commissioner, 
found  that  the  completion  of  the  Canal  with  the  re- 
sources available  and  in  prospect  was  practically  im- 
possible unless  the  plan  was  changed  to  one  involving 
the  use  of  locks. 

M.  Jacquet  declared  that  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  work  in  all  its  details  he  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  original  design  and 
he  recommended  the  construction  of  a  lock  canal 
along  the  precise  line  adopted  for  the  sea  level  proj- 
ect. Leon  Boyer,  who  held  the  position  of  Director 
of  Works  upon  the  Isthmus,  stated  that  the  completion 
of  a  canal  on  a  level  was  impossible  with  the  money 
at  command  and  in  the  time  stipulated.  He  sug- 
gested a  temporary  waterway,  to  be  operated  by  locks 
and  to  be  replaced  by  a  sea  level  canal  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This  weight  of  expert  opinion,  which  it  must  be 
remembered  was  in  corroboration  of  similar  expres- 
sions voiced  by  eminent  engineers  on  previous  occa- 
sions, de  Lesseps  discarded  in  his  usual  high-handed 
manner.  He  would  not  listen  to  a  word  against  the 
sea  level  project,  but  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  his  intention  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.  He 
had  "  promised  the  w^orld  a  canal  at  the  level  of  the 
oceans,"  and  he  proposed  tx)  keep  his  word  despite 
all  opposition.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
"  Great  Undertaker,"  as  he  began  to  be  dubbed,  as- 
sumed .  the   role    of   the    persecuted    philanthropist. 


The  shnreholilprs  of  the  Companj  were  freqwently 
informed  Lcncefortli  that  all  kinds  of  powerful  in- 
terests were  in  league  against  tbeir  enterprise, 
but  at  the  same  time  lliev  were  assured  that 
he,  de  Lesseps,  might  be  depended  upon  to  cir- 
cumvent the  machinations  of  these  wicked  ploltera. 

Ivest  the  reader  should  fall  into  misapprehension 
as  to  the  true  significance  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  engineers  which  have  been  cited,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  him  that  the  undertaking  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  was  a  purely  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  that  the  reports  and  suggestions  of  tha 
experts  in  question  were  made  with  that  fact  cnn- 
pfantly  in  mind.  None  of  them  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  a  sea  level  canal  is  impracticable,  nor  is  the 
question  taken  into  consideration  by  either  of  them 
directly.  The  point  of  their  decision  was  whether  a 
sea  level  canal  conld  he  constructed  at  a  cost  and  in 
such  time  as  to  make  its  after  operation  a  profitable 
business  for  the  shareholders.  Time,  of  course,  is 
a  great  factor  in  the  cost  of  an  operation  involving 
hundreds  of  millions.  Interest  increases  at  an  enor- 
mous rate  during  the  later  years.  Therefore,  cou- 
siilorations  which  would  preclude  the  pursuit  of  a 
project  solely  contemplating  commercial  results 
might  not  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  deter  a  govern- 
ment from  following  the  same  lines.  The  United 
States,  obsen-iiig  business  principles  to  the  utmost 
reasonable  extent,  might  justifiably  construct  a  sea 
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level  canal  at  an  expense  that  would  entail  the  ruin 
of  a  private  corporation.  Even  though  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  should  fail  to  return  any  interest 
upon  the  money  invested  the  Government  might  well 
consider  itself  fully  compensated  for  the  outlay  by 
the  political  advantages  secured,  the  great  savings  in 
the  movements  of  warships,  and  other  desiderata 
Avhich  will  be  noticed  in  detail  in  later  chapters. 

FUBTHEB   EFFORTS   TO   RESTORE   TUB   WANING    CONFI- 
DENCE  OF   THE   PUBLIC. 

Whilst  the  engineer  reports  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above  were  in  course  of  preparation, 
de  Lesseps  visited  the  Isthmus  with  a  large  party  of 
individuals,  many  of  whom  were  influential  in  the 
commercial  and  financial  circles  of  France.  Few  of 
them  had  any  technical  knowledge,  but  the  majority 
seem  to  have  been  susceptible  to  the  persuasive  elo- 
qiience  of  the  great  promoter,  for  upon  their  return 
the  enterprise  received  the  endorsements  of  various 
chambers  of  commerce  and  general  boards.  In  July, 
1886,  the  Government  declared  its  intention  of  post- 
poning for  several  months  the  decision  in  the  matter 
of  the  lottery  bonds.  De  Lesseps  took  umbrage  at 
this  action  and,  relying  upon  the  effect  of  the  moral 
support  of  the  powerful  commercial  bodies,  with- 
drew his  request.  He  received  from  the  stockhold- 
ers permission  to  issue  a  new  series  of  bonds,  and 


(lid  so  with  success,  but  the  enterprise  had  paesed  t 
yond  the  stage  of  possible  salvation. 


AJ(     AMERICAN     OFFICER    INSPECTS     THE     OPEEATIOS. 


In  March,  1S87,  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Rogers,  U.  S. 
Iv.,  was  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  to  inspect 
the  canal  work.  He  took  three  weeks  to  the  task, 
and  went  thoroughly  over  the  line.  He  found  the 
hospitals  aud  quarters  for  officers  and  laborers  clean, 
well-ventilated  frame  buildings,  admirably  suited  lo 
the  climate.  The  canteens  were  kept  by  Chinamen, 
who  boarded  laborers  at  reasonable  rales.  There 
were  upwards  of  10,000  workmen,  employed  by  eon- 
tractors,  who,  with  the  number  of  the  Company's 
employees,  made  up  a  total  of  11,506.  The  labor- 
ers were  chiefly  importations  from  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  few  negroes  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  The  standard  ^vage  was  $1.50  in  silver 
a  day.  The  laborers  were  paid  every  Saturday. 
Sunday  was  spent  in  drinking;  Monday  in  recupera- 
tion ;  and  on  Tuesday  they  returned  to  work ; 
"  hence,"  says  the  lieutenant,  "  the  number  of  work- 
ing days  in  a  month  seldom  exceed  twenty  or  twenty- 
two."  The  Company  endeavored  to  put  20,000  la- 
borers upon  the  ground  and,  as  they  could  not  be  had 
from  the  West  Indies,  tried  to  get  them  from  West- 
ern Africa  and  Southeni  China,  hut  without  success. 

The  hospital  records  of  the  Company  showed  a  death 
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rate  of  seven  per  cent  of  those  employed  on  the  work 
from  its  inception  to  July,  1887,  but  this  did  not 
include  the  great  number  who  contracted  disease  on 
the  Isthmus  and  died  elsewhere. 

PTGNS  OF  COLLAPSE  BEGIN  TO  BE  EVIDENT. 

By  this  time  the  work  had  become  seriously  dis- 
organized. There  had  been  changes  of  contractors. 
Some  had  thrown  up  their  contracts,  others  had 
brought  suits  against  the  Company.  There  had 
been  frequent  alterations  in  the  working  plans  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
character  of  the  future  operations. 

In  the  meanwhile  de  Lesseps  had  found  his  atti- 
tude on  the  sea  level  question  untenable  and,  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  beating  about  the  bush,  he 
consented  to  what  he  called  "  a  provisional  lock 
canal.'' 

The  new  plans  were  hurriedly  prepared  and  adopt- 
ed. The  estimates  of  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  them  out 
were  made  low  enough  to  create  some  hope  that  the 
public  would  advance  further  financial  assistance  to 
the  scheme.  The  new  route  was  to  follow  the  exist- 
ing line  of  the  Company's  work.  The  surface  of 
the  canal  at  its  summit  was  to  be  forty-nine  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  oceans.  For  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy the  depth  of  the  cut  was  so  far  reduced  that 


1«S  PANAMA- 

lind  the  work  been  carried  lo  a  conclusion  it  iiiu5t 
have  proliibitcil  tlie  paaange  of  a  large  proportion  of 
ocean-guiiig  vesaela.  The  surarait  was  to  be  re&dicd 
by  the  use  of  lijdruulic  elevating  machiner/. 

TIIE'FaESCH  PUBLIC  ftEFUSES  TO  BUBSCBIBE  FtTBTnEB 
FUN  06, 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  the  necessary  fund*. 
Application  was  again  made  to  the  Goveninieut  f.>r 
aiitliority  to  issue  lottery  bonds  and  the  Company  was 
granted  jtennission  to  raise  800,000,000  francs  in 
thin  manner.  The  bdods  of  400  francs  denomina- 
tion were  offered  at  300  franca  each.  Tliey  were  to 
bear  fonr  per  cent  interest  and  to  he  redeemed  by  a 
civil  amortization  association  and  to  share  in  semi- 
niontlily  drawings.  The  proposition,  backed  by  bet- 
ter security,  would  have  been  an  extremely  attractive 
one  but,  to  so  low  on  ebb  had  the  Company's  credit 
fallen  that  only  800,000  bonds  were  subscrilted  for. 
A  second  attempt  to  float  the  bonds,  with  extra  in- 
ducemcnta  to  subscribers,  only  proved  the  futility  of 
the  effort. 

The  Company  had  already  issued  shares  and  obli- 
gations approximating  the  immense  sum  of  $350.- 
000,000  for  an  undertaking  which  it  had  promised 
to  complete  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,000.  It  now 
asked  for  an  additional  amount  of  upwards  of  $133,- 
000,000   for  the   purpose   of  constructing  a   "  tern- 
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porary  "  waterway  with  a  very  limited  capacity.  Of 
the  vast  sums  which  the  Company  had  expended, 
$105,000,000  went  for  interest,  administration  ex- 
penses, bankers'  commissions,  etc.,  and  less  than 
half  was  made  available  for  the  actual  work.  The 
annual  interest  charge  was  running  in  excess  of  $16,- 
000,000  and  at  this  time  the  Company  had  in  hand 
barely  suJflScient  cash  to  cover  one  month's  current 
expenses. 

Before  the  close  of  1887  a  general  belief  pre- 
vailed in  England  and  America,  and,  perhaps,  every- 
where but  in  France,  that  de  Lesseps  would  never 
complete  the  Panama  Canal.  The  failure  to  place 
the  lottery  bonds  in  the  following  year  showed 
plainly  that  at  length  the  French  public  had  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  scheme  and  its  chief  promoter, 
whose  statements  and  estimates  had  been  so  greatly, 
and  so  often,  changed.  Bankers  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  handle  the  loan  issues  on  any  terms.  The 
Government  was  not  disposed  to  advance  money  to 
the  Company  and  was  itself  so  involved  financially 
as  to  put  the  question  of  its  finishing  the  canal  be- 
yond consideration.  It  was  universally  doubted 
whether  the  Company  could  complete  the  waterway 
even  though  it  received  the  money  asked  for  and  it 
was  shown  that,  in  the  event  that  it  did  succeed,  its 
fixed  charges  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,- 
000,000,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  maximum  traffic 
returns  of  a  sea  level  canal  according  to  de  Lesseps's 


largest  estimate.  So  that  uijon  his  owu  showiug  the 
project  under  the  moat  favorable  circumslauw's 
would  be  a  financial  failure. 

A    ttECEITER    T.UvES    OVER    THE     PAXAMA    CASAL 
COMPANY, 

On  ihe  fourth  day  of  February,  1889,  the  civil 
court  of  the  Seine  appointed  Joseph  Bninet  judicial 
rpcpivcr  of  La  Unive.rselle  Compagnie  du  Canal  In- 
temceaniquc  de  Panama. 

We  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  receipta  ainl 
cxiicnditiirfH  nf  the  Panama  Canal  Company  from 
the  date  of  its  organization  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1889.* 

RECEIPTS. 

Francs. 
pTOcoeds    from    the    Capital    Stock, 

various  loans  and  bond  issues.  ,,  .f  1,271,082,637 
Other  receipts  from  sundry  sources. ,  SO/fiGCiSSD 
Kxpcnscs  incurred  but  not  paid 18,343.851 


Total  amount  collected  and  due  by 

the    Company 1,329,693,078 


•  A  few  comparHtivclj-  small  sums  should  strictly  come  willi- 
in  the  Bcpoimt  of  18H0.  but,  for  the  present  purpose,  may  with- 
out  impropriety  be  infludod  in  the  above  statement. 

f  Fravtions  have  been  discarded  throughout. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

(Outlay  on  the  Isthmus.) 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  management. .   82,70 i,41 5 
Eents  and  maintenance  of  leased  prop- 
erty        16,505,352 

Purchase   of   articles   and   material  for 

consumption    29,239,602 

Purchase  and  transportation  of  machin- 
ery,   etc 119,374,679 

Surveys  and  preparatory  work 1,354,733 

Central  workshops  and  management. .  .    29,947,885 
Various    constructions,     buildings,     and 

general    installation 47,038,528 

Work  of  excavation  and  works  of  con- 
struction     447,171,124 

Purchase  of  lands 4,753,275 

Sanitary  and  religious  ser\'ice 9,183,841 

Total  expenditures  on  the  Isthmus.  .783,273,438 

(Outlay  at  Paris,) 

Paid  for  the  Concession 10,000,000 

Paid  to  the  Colombian  Government.  . .  .         750,000 
Various  expenses  incurred  before  organ- 
ization      23,061,221 

Paid  to  American  Financial  Group.  . .  .  12,000,000 

Interest  on  various  obligations 215,621,361 

Amortization   transactions 22,528,085 


t 
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Kxix-uaea  of  fioating  bondii,   lonitfl,  iMc, 

eoiniiiiiit.'tioi),  advertiaiag,  printing.  He,  83,0S4,S03  | 
Paid  Ut  agenU  of  tbe  Colombian    Gov- 

prniiienl lfl3,H)0 

Boards  of  inaiiagciuent  and  direction..  6,i!12,S9t 

Salaries  of  employee?!. 5,117,221 

Simdric'fl    y,713,3ft8 

Honm  Officp  and  furniture 2,087t39T 

Compensatiim  to  conlractora  on  cancetlft- 

tion  of  contracts. 1,200,000 


Total  expenditures  at  Paris. , 


SUMMARY. 

Receipts      from      all 

soiin'ca    

Ex  pe  nd  i  t  u  res — 

At    Panama 783,273,438 

At  Paris 300,701,648 

Paid      for     Railroad 

shares    93,268,186 

In     connection     with 

Lottery   bonds 32,264,680 

Advance  to  the  Co- 
lombian  Gov't 2,4.'>.'>,075 

Viirions  debtor  ncels.   11,455,801 

Cash    and    negotiable 

paper  in  hand 16,274,238 

Total  equal  to  receipts 


1,329,693,000 
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The  most  significant  facts  presented  by  the  fore- 
going figures  are  the  ruinous  financial  methods  adopt- 
ed in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  Company; 
the  comparatively  small  sum  actually  expended  upon 
excavation  work;  the  insignificant  outlay  upon  sur- 
veys ;  the  inadequate  amount  devoted  to  sanitary  pur- 
poses; and  the  enormous  cost  of  management 

When  the  operations  on  the  Isthmus  were  sus- 
pended the  aggregate  of  the  excavations  amounted  to 
something  over  fifty  million  cubic  meters.  A  special 
commission  acting  for  the  receiver  visited  the  Isth- 
mus and  made  a  general  report  upon  the  operation. 
They  declared  that  the  plant  of  the  Company,  which 
had  been  put  upon  the  ground  at  a  cost  of  150,000,- 
000  francs,  was  in  good  condition  and  practically 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  They 
found  the  shops  and  their  outfits  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  repair  of  the  entire  plant.  The  dwellings 
were  considered  equal  to  the  housing  of  about  27,000 
workmen.  Finally,  the  commission  valued  the  work 
done  and  the  machinery  and  other  property  on  the 
Isthmus  at  450,000,000  francs. 
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XIX. 

PANAMA. 

THE  NEW  PANA^IA  CANAL  COMPANY. 

An  Effort  to  Restore  to  Public  Confidence  —  Steps  Towards  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Company  —  Well-calculated  Action  by 
the  New  Company  —  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Engineers  —  The  Plan  of  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  —  General  Abbot's  Estimate  of  the  Task  at 
Culebra  —  French  Estimates  of  Cost  of  Excavation  —  The 
Dam  and  Lock  Constructions  at  Bohio  —  Alhajuela  and 
Gamboa  Dam  Sites  Compared  —  Crystalization  of  Amer- 
ican Interest  —  Appointment  of  the  First  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  —  The  Report  of  the  Commission  Favors  the 
Nicaragua  Route  —  French  Company  Meets  Our  Bid  —  Tlie 
Senate  Investigates  the  Question  of  Route  —  The  Nicara- 
guan  Route  Compared  With  that  of  Panama  —  Nicaragua 
Route  Presents  Many  Extraordinary  Difficulties  —  Control 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  a  Serious  Problem  —  The  Conditions  at 
Panama  Are  Thoroughly  Understood. 

The  task  entrusted  to  the  receiver  of  the  Panama 

Canal  Company  was  an  extremely  difficult  one.     If 

the  affairs  of  the  Company  should  be  wound  up  it 

would  be  impossible  to  save  the  shareholders  from 

total,  or  almost  total,  loss  of  their  investments,  for 

the  property  and  work  which  was  estimated  as  worth 

450,000,000  francs  depended  for  its  value  upon  a 

continuation  of  the  operation. 
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T!ie  gravity  of  llie  eituation,  in  wLich  two  hullJK'*! 
thousunU  jiersous,  the  majority  of  them  in  moderate 
ci  rem  instances,  were  involved,  was  fully  appPMialcd 
by  thu  Oovoruinent  and  special  iGgislation  was  effect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  Company  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  pressure  of  its  liabilitiei. 

Several  circumstances  militated  against  the  eo- 
dcavora  of  the  receiver  to  reorganize  the  enterprise. 
The  luoat  serious  of  these  was  the  public  scepticism 
wliifh  had  followed  the  failure  of  de  Les»c]js  to  make 
oven  a  respectable  appnDack  towards  the  achierement 
of  bis  undei-taking.  The  shareholders  had  learned 
(It  liisl  thitt  pyhteiiLHlic  deception  hiu!  Ix-en  practi«'d 
upon  tliciii  for  years,  and  they  felt  that  they  had  no 
reliable  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  tke 
Istlinnis. 

AN    EFFORT  TO   RESTORE   PUBLIC   CONFII>EXCE. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  restoring  public 
confidence  was  the  investigation  of  the  commission 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. In  addition  to  the  statement  of  the  amount  of 
work  done  and  the  value  of  the  plant,  the  commis- 
sion gave  an  opinion  that  a  lock  canal  might  he  com- 
ploled  in  eight  years  at  a  further  cost  of  500,000,- 
000  francs. 

Any  hope  that  might  have  been  derived  from  this 
report   was,   however,    dependent   upon   the   suceess 
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of  the  receiver  in  negotiating  new  concessions  with 
the  Colombian  Government,  for  the  time  limit,  under 
the  contract,  for  the  completion  of  the  canal,  neared 
its  termination.  Lieutenant  Wyse,  who  had  secured 
the  original  grant,  was  sent  to  Bogota  immediately 
following  the  submission  of  the  commission's  reports 
After  pourparlers  that  extended  over  four  months,  a 
new  agreement  was  signed  December  the  tenth,  1890, 
providing  for  an  extension  of  ten  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  Joseph  Brunet  had  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Achille  Monchicourt.  The  new  re- 
ceiver applied  himself  with  remarkable  energy  and 
acumen  to  the  organization  of  an  active  company. 
He  had  contrived  to  keep  the  work  going  upon  the 
Isthmus,  although  the  scale  of  operations  was  greatly 
reduced.  During  the  years  1891-3,  he  settled,  by 
a  series  of  compromises,  most  of  the  lawsuits  exist- 
ing with  the  old  company  and  successfully  resisted 
certain  creditors  and  bondholders  who  would  other- 
wise have  ruined  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

STEPS    TOWARDS    THE    RT50ROANIZATION    OF    THE 

COMPANY. 

In  April,  1893,  Colombia  made  a  further  conces- 
sion to  the  receiver,  by  granting  an  extension  until 
October  the  thirty-first,  1894,  for  the  organization 
of  a  new  company  and  ten  years  from  that  date  for 
the  completion  of  a  canal.     A  few  months  later  "  a 


»pcciul  luw  for  the  liquidation  of  the  InteroceaaiO 
Canal  Company  "  was  passed  and  had  the  effect  of 
suspending  the  most  obstructive  actions  before  the 
courts.  Early  in  the  following  year,  death  relieved 
Achille  llonchicourt  aud  hia  place  was  filled  by  il. 
Gautron,  There  remained  but  a  few  months  in 
which  to  effect  the  organization  of  the  new  company 
and,  with  the  co-<iperation  of  the  attorney  for  the 
bondholders,  the  receiver  bent  his  energies  to  the 
task.  They  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  managers 
of  the  old  company,  the  contractors,  and  certain 
other  interested  persons,  in  the  new  enterprise,  in  the 
form  of  abatements  of  their  claims,  and  subscriptiooa 
to  the  capital  of  the  reorganization.  The  amount 
necessary  to  complete  the  full  sum  was  to  be  asked 
of  the  old  bondholders  and  shareholders. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Kew  Panama  Canal  Company 
wore  filed  towards  the  close  of  June,  1894.  The 
capital  of  the  company  consisted  of  G50,000  shares 
of  100  fraiies  each,  000,000  of  which  were  to  be 
subscribed  for,  whilst  50,000,  absolutely  unencum- 
bered, were  to  be  given  to  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment in  consideration  of  the  contracts  granting  ex- 
tensions. Thus,  five  years  after  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  for  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company,  what 
was  generally  known  as  the  "  Xew  Panama  Canal 
Company  "  was  definitely  established. 

The  new  company,  like  its  predecessor,  was  a  com- 
mercial  concern,    pure   and   simple.     Although    the 
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French  Government,  by  the  exercise  of  extraor- 
dinary legislation,  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  company,  neither  govern- 
mental patronage  nor  responsibility  were  extended 
to  it 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  appointed  a 
Comite  Technique  to  thoroughly  examine  the  whole 
problem  of  the  canal.  This  was  a  wise  determina- 
tion, for  the  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  old  company  had  been  of  such  a  cursory  character 
that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them. 

WELL-CALCULATED    ACTION    BY    THE    NEW    COMPANY. 

The  Comite  Technique  was  composed  of  seven 
French  engineers  and  an  equal  number  of  foreign 
experts,  including  several  who  had  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  experience  in  canal  work.  Whilst  making 
careful  surveys  and  maturing  plans  for  the  ulti- 
mate operations,  the  committee  directed  the  continu- 
ance of  excavations  in  places  where  they  were  certain 
to  come  within  the  specifications  of  any  plan  that 
might  eventually  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  its 
original  investigations  the  Comite  Technique  verified 
and  rectified  the  surveys  and  measurements  of  the 
old  company.  In  short  the  technical  committee  per- 
formed the  most  valuable  scientific  work  that  has 
yet  been  done  in  connection  with  the  Isthmus  and 
handed    over   to   the    Isthmian    Canal   Commission 


iTiiips   nnd    dociimenls    which   Admiral    Walker  de- 
clHn'd  to  be  wortli  at  least  a  millioii  doIUn. 


f   TilK  COMMITTEE  OF  JNTKEJfATIOKAL 
ENG1NEEB5. 


The  final  report  of  the  ComiU  Technique  was 
submitted  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898.  It  esti- 
mated the  coat  of  a  canal,  which  could  be  completed 
in  ten  years,  and  would  bo  equal  to  all  tlie  demands 
of  commerce,  at  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  health  the  Comite  recognized 
two  principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  —  the  vnX. 
through  the  divide  and  the  control  of  the  Chagres. 
The  former,  whilst  a  stupendous  task,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  excavation  and  involves  no  serious  engi- 
neering problem';  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  presents 
features  sufficiently  intricate  and  perplexing  to  tax 
to  tlie  utmost  the  available  technical  ingenuity  of  the 
world.  The  solution  appears  to  be  susceptible  of 
achievement  by  several  different  methods  and  nume^ 
ons  plana  have  emanated  from  sources  that  command 
respectful  attention. 

"  The  studies  of  the  New  Company  were  based 
on  three  fundamental  principles:  (1)  To  reject 
any  plan  that  did  not,  independently  of  considera- 
tions of  time  and  expense,  offer  every  guarantee  of 
a  serviceable  canal.  (2)  To  reject  any  fanciful 
scheme  depending  on  the  application  of  new  and  un- 


THE  CANAL  ZONE. 


THE  CANAI,  ZONE. 

This  map  shows  the  line  which  has  heen  adopted, 
with  slight  variations,  in  all  canal  projects  for  this 
region.  Botli  the  sea-level  and  lock  plans  of  the 
Consulting  Board  of  Engineers  also  conform  to  this 
route.  The  profile  chart  shows  the  relative  eleva- 
tions. 


ried  devices  not  justified  hy  experienoe;  and  (3) 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  peculiar  tropical  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  must  be  executed.  These 
must  compel  the  employment  of  a  claas  of  laborers 
inferior  to  those  available  in  better  climates,  and 
the  work  will  be  exhausting  to  those  8upcr\-ising  the 
constructions.  Xo  technical  details  should  there- 
fore be  admitted  involving  operations  of  exceplinniil 
diflSculty."  * 

TUB    PLAN    OF    THE    NEW    PANAMA    CANAL    COMPANY. 

The  plan  provided  for  the  impounding  of  the 
fliHidfl  of  the  Chafires  to  aliont  the  quantity  of 
250,000,000  cubic  metres.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  proposed  to  increase  the  area  of  Lake  Bohio  to 
twenty-four  square  miles.+  As  this  would  not,  how- 
ever, accommodate  tJie  desired  volume,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  another  reservoir.  The  old 
company  had  selected  Gamboa  as  the  site  of  a  dam 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  has  been  favored  by  a  recent 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  but  the  Comite  decided 
that  the  location  is  "  one  of  the  most  unfit  that  can 
be  chosen,"   and  found  that  the  topography  of  Al- 


*  Proljlems  of  thp  Pannma  Cnnal.  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  L.  Ab- 
bott. U.  S.  Army  (retirpii).  Late  Member  of  the  Cowit* 
Technique.     New  York,  1905. 

+  It  haa  been  deemed  adinsable.  wliere  exactness  is  not  es- 
Bentia],  to  reject  fractions  and  give  closel^r  approximate  figures. 
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hajuela,  about  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river,  lends 
itself  admirably  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
A  lake  of  about  twelve  miles  may  be  formed  there, 
which  will  hold  up  to  150,000,000  cubic  metres  of 
reserve  waters. 

The  report  of  the  Comite  includes  two  plans  con- 
templating two  summit  levels,  of  which  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  was  respectively  sixty-eight  and  thirty- 
two  feet  above  mean  tide.  The  relative  costs  of 
construction  were  nearly  the  same,  but  the  fact  that 
a  canal  at  the  higher  level  could  be  completed  in 
much  less  time  decided  the  Comite  to  recommend 
that  plan. 

General  Abbott  intimates  that  but  for  this  consid- 
eration it  is  certain  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Comite 
would  have  been  different,  lie  declares  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Government,  with  expense  a 
minor  condition,  "  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
low  level  variant  should  be  preferred."  Since  the 
prospect  at  the  time  of  writing  (February,  1906)  is 
that  the  canal  will  be  completed  at  an  eighty-five  foot 
level,  it  is  useless  to  <;onsidcr  the  details  of  tho 
Comite  8  projet,  to  which  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  first  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  closely  con- 
formed. The  line  follows  closely  that  adopted  by 
the  old  company,  which,  with  slight  variations  has 
been  accepted  by  all  subsequent  technical  surveys. 
Thus  the  excavations  alreadv  made  will  be  included 
in  any  future  operation.     More  than  half  the  dis- 
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taiice  fnllowa  straight  lines,  and  iii  tte  remainilcr  of 
the  routf  tLe  liiglily  important  feature  of  curtalure 
leaves  nothing  to  be  dusired.  This  is  a  detail  at  the 
utmost  consequence  as  affecting  safety  of  transit  and 
speed  of  paHsagi?.  "  ICxperience  on  the  Suez  Casal 
Una  compelled,  since  the  route  was  opened  to  traffic, 
a  costly  increase  from  tlie  origiual  uiiaimum  radius 
of  7U0  moires  {'i,SOi}  feet)  to  1,S00  metres  (5,905 
fet'tj.  Oil  the  Panama  projel  the  ruling  radius  U 
y,000  meters  (H,842  feet),  falling  occasionally  lo 
a,500  ineterB  (8,202  feet),  the  niinimura  lieing  1,700 
meters  (5,577  feet),  and  this  tatter  only  for  about 
Iialf  a  mile  in  approaching  Ohisp^i,  where  the  widlh 
is  sufficiently  increased  to  justify  the  reduction." 

ge:4EEal  Abbott's  estimate  of  t.vsk  at  culebba. 

The  old  company's  excavations  in  the  Culebra  cut 
were  mainly  in  disintegrated  material  near  the  sut- 
fiice,  and  they  occasioned  serious  trouble  by  caving 
and  sliding,  much  of  which  might,  in  the  opinion 
of  piifiiriecrs,  liave  been  prevented  by  proper  drain- 
age. The  Comite  made  a  careful  examination  of 
this  section  and  by  means  of  extensive  boring  and 
tunneling  at  a  low  level  established  the  fact  that  the 
dangerous  material  has  already  been  passed  and  with 
ordinary  precautions  there  need  he  no  fear  of  a  re- 
currence of  the  disasters  to  which  we  have  referred. 
General  Ablmtt  remarks  that  the  "  remaining  exca- 
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vation  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  popular  estimation, 
the  fact  being  ignored  that  a  large  volume  has  already 
been  taken  out  Thus  the  height  of  tlie  continental 
divide  on  this  route  is  constantly  stated  at  its  original 
figures,  which  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  canal  was 
really  345  feet  above  tide.  The  narrow  bottom  of 
the  cut  there  has  now  attained  a  level  but  little  over 
100  feet  In  fine,  the  old  phantom  of  a  sliding 
mountain  and  an  impassable  continental  divide  has 
been  definitely  laid  at  rest  by  the  operations  of  tlic 
Xew  Company.  .  .  .  The  locus  of  maximum 
difficulty,*  lying  between  points  54.1  and  55.3  kilo- 
meters from  Colon,  and  only  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  is  what  will  cause  the  greatest  delay 
in  execution  and  which,  therefore,  demands  the  clos- 
est study.  .  .  .  The  facts  make  it  clear  that  to 
complete  the  work  as  soon  as  possible  the  point  of  at- 
tack must  be  this  length  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  that  here  every  effort  must  be  made  to  gain 
time.  .  .  .  All  the  spoil  must  be  transported 
either  to  the  northerly  dump  at  the  Lirio  or  to  the 
southerly  dump  at  the  Mallejon,  distant  three  or  more 
miles  apart  Any  general  plan  of  operations  must 
therefore  deal  with  two  problems  —  how  locally  to 
concentrate  the  work     .     .     .     and  how  to  provide 


*  That  is  to  say,  "  the  locus  of  maximum  difficulty  "  in  the 
divide.  General  Abhott  agrees  with  all  other  authorities  thit 
the  Chagres  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  involved  in  the 
enterprise. 
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for  niniiing  the  trains  to  and  from  Uic  dmups  mtii- 
out  iutcrfcreiiee  and  without  needless  shifting  of 
rails.  .  .  .  Tliu  stud;)'  of  tJie  local  cundilioDs 
7iiakeii  it  evident  ihftl  the  prompt  completion  of  tlie 
ciH.  at  tlio  Culebrn  lies  not  ho  much  in  extreme  effi- 
ciency of  the  excavating  iimehim-s  as  iu  the  rapjiiily 
of  transporting  the  material  to  the  dumps.  The  fre- 
quent shifting  of  tracks  under  the  heavy  rainfall  that 
prevails  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  aggravated 
by  the  weight  of  locomotives  causes  derailments  and 
other  delays.  The  early  completion  of  the  Alhajucla 
dam,  permitting  the  electrical  Iransmiasiou  of  thii 
water  power  Iliere  developed,  would  dispense  wilh 
the,  u^o  of  steam  at  the  cut  and  thus  seric  an  excel- 
lent purpose. 

rKKNClI   ESTIMATES  ON   TIIK  COST  OF   EXCA- 
VATION. 

M.  Choron,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  made  the  following  estimate 
of  prnbublc  future  work  in  the  cut.  lie  calculated 
tliat  one  excavator  working  continnously  for  ten  hours 
[>er  day  wrmld  take  out  9i)l  cubic  yards,  measured 
in  place,  or  1,570  cubic  yards  measured  in  hulk, 
IJut  ho  considered  a  reduction  of  forty  per  cent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  of  time  in  remov- 
ing the  material.  A  further  allowance  was  made  for 
the  delays  and  com  plications  incidental  to  the  opera- 
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tions  in  the  rainy  season  and  experience  had  proved 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  discount  was  not  too  great  a 
reduction  on  this  account.  Thus  the  basic  figure, 
994  cubic  yards,  was  brought  down  to  445  cubic 
yards  per  day.  The  American  engineers,  into  whose 
hands  the  problem  has  come,  whilst  they  have  not 
agreed  in  their  estimates,  have  all  reached  figures 
greatly  in  excess  of  M.  Choron's  result,  without  dis- 
puting the  general  correctness  of  his  calculations. 
The  former  arrive  at  their  conclusions  from  entirely 
different  bases.  In  the  first  place,  they  find  that 
they  can  employ  American  steam  shovels,  which  will 
perform  considerably  more  work  per  day  than  the 
machines  used  by  the  French  company.  They  have 
devised  more  than  one  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
spoil  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  than  that  con- 
templated by  M.  Choron.  Again,  the  American 
plans  include  the  early  utilization  of  the  available 
water  pewer  for  the  generation  of  electric  light,  by 
means  of  which  the  work  may  be  continued  day  and 
night  without  cessation,  save  for  a  twenty-four  hours' 
interval  on  the  Sabbath  day 

THE    DAM    AXD    LOCK    CONSTRrCTIOXS    AT    BOHIO. 

The  most  important  group  of  construction  em- 
braced in  the  plans  of  the  Co  mite  Technique 
consists     of     the     dam,     spillway,     and     locks     at 

Bohio. 
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It  is  not  eoiiBidered  necessary  to  give  llie  details 
if  this  dam  projet,  but  General  Abbott's  coDcludiitg 
sniarks  upon  the  subject  are  worth  special  attention 
n  view  of  tlie  divergence  of  opinions  as  to  the  most 
iesirable  method  of  regulating  the  Chagrea.  "  This 
lonetruction  (the  Bohio  dam)  was  approved  unaui- 
nously  by  all  the  engineers  of  the  Xew  Company,  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  case;  and  the 
i'act  that  Mr.  Fteley,  past  President  of  our  Society 
if  Engineers,  whose  experience  in  dam  construction 
lad  been  second  to  none  in  the  Uniied  States,  cor- 
dially concurred  with  his  colleagues  in  this  opinion, 
sbouU!  have  weight  with  American  engineers.  The 
diffieuity  of  successfully  damming  the  Cbagres  at 
this  locality  has  been  unduly  exaggerated  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  route." 

ALILAJUELA  AM)   GAMBOA  DAM  SITES  COUFABEID. 

Of  the  proposed  Alhajnela  dam,  the  same  author- 
ity states:  "This  site  is  so  much  superior  to  that 
at  Gamboa,  or  to  any  other  between  thorn,  that  un- 
less the  visionary  scheme  of  a  sea  level  canal  l)e 
conlrmplated  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  should 
be  preferred  for  the  necessary  upper  lake.  . 
There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  in  construction, 
or  in  conducting  the  operations  at  Alhajuela."  The 
foregoing  sentence  illustrates  the  striking  differences 
of  opinion  entertained  by  the  foremost  engineers  of 
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the  world  about  the  most  important  features  of  the 
canal  problem.  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  American 
engineers-in-chief,  after  ample  examination  of  the 
rival  sites,  has  given  his  decisive  preference  to  the 
Gamboa  dam  and  the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  sea  level  project  which 
General  Abbott,  and  not  he  alone  by  any  means, 
characterizes  as  "  visionary." 

The  scientific  information  accumulated  by  the 
Comites  Technique  is  amongst  the  most  valuable  data 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  extant,  and  its  in- 
vestigations will  undoubtedly  afford  much  of  the  data 
for  any  course  tliat  may  ultimately  be  followed  in  the 
completion  of  the  work,  except  in  the  improbable  con- 
tingency of  a  sea  level  canal  being  decided  upon. 

CEYSTALIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

By  the  time  the  Comite  Technique  had  made  its 
report,  public  sentiment  in  this  country  had  become 
strongly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  a  trans- 
isthmian  canal  under  American  control,  and  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  favored  immediate  action  to  that 
end.  The  Nicaragua  route  appeared  to  be  the  best 
available  at  the  time  and  general  opinion  favored 
ft.  The  situation  thus  created  caused  extreme  anxi- 
ety to  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company.  It  had  reached  precisely 
the  stage  where  the  directors  proposed  to  appeal  to 
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he  £iiancicrB  of  the  world,  when  its  prospects  were 
Jiua  suddenly  overshadowed.  Although  tinuiy  con- 
'ioced  Uiat  the  Nicaragua  route  was  greatly  inferior 
o  their  owu,  the  company  realized  that  should  tlie 
j'niled  States  construct  a  waterway  there,  or  else- 
vhere,  commercial  competition  would  be  impossible. 
This  and  other  conaideralions  would  surely  deler  in- 
vestors from  backing  the  private  enterprise.  Fur- 
he  rmore,  wilh  the  American  Government  in  the 
ield,  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be 
■etarded,  if  not  prevented,  by  the  difficulty  in  se- 
curing labor. 

In  this  dilemma  the  directors  decided  upon  a 
course  calculated  to  bring  (he  comparative  merits  of 
the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes  squarely  before 
the  American  Government.  Since  the  report  of  the 
Comite  had  not  been  made  public,  the  directors  were 
satisfied  that  the  United  States  authorities  could  not 
possibly  have  anything  like  adequate  knowledge  or 
apprccialion  of  the  superior  advantages  of  their 
proposition. 

The  full  report  of  the  Comite  Technique,  including 
details  of  the  projet  recommended  by  it,  was  oc- 
cordingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  President  McKin- 
ley  during  the  first  week  of  December,  1808.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  of  that  month  tlie  Senate,  by  a 
large  majority,  passed  a  bill  providing  for  govern- 
ment support  of  tlie  Marilime  Canal  Company  in  its 
Kicaraguan   enterprise,    but    the   House   adjourned 
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without  taking  action  upon  the  measure.  On  the  re- 
assembling of  Congress  the  French  Company  se- 
cured a  hearing  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  lower  house,  to  whom  the  Senate  bill 
had  been  referred  on  an  amendment  The  Com- 
pany's representatives  frankly  explained  their 
project  and  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Com- 
pany to  re-incorporate  under  American  laws  in  case 
the  Panama  route  should  be  decided  upon.  The 
Senate  amendment  was  defeated  and,  in  March, 
1899,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  make  an 
exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  most  practicable 
and  feasible  isthmian  route  for  a  canal  that  should 
be  under  the  complete  control  of  the  United  States 
and  the  absolute  property  of  the  nation. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   THE  FIRST   ISTHMIAN   CANAL   COM- 
MISSION. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  President 
McKinley  placed  the  work  of  investigation  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  which  was  officially  styled  "  The 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,"  and  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  members:  Kear-Admiral 
John  C.  Walker,  TJ.  S.  N.  (retired)  ;  Hon.  Samuel 
Pasco;  George  S.  Morison;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Os- 
wald H.  Ernst,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lewis 
M.  Haupt,  C.  E.;  Alfred  ISToble,  C.  E.;  Colonel 
P.  C.  Hains,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. ;  Wm.  H. 
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Ijurr,  C.  E. ;  Prof.  Emory  K,  Johnson.  Tbe  Com- 
mission made  an  examination  of  tiic  Kew  Panama 
L'anal  Company's  project,  both  in  Paris  and  on  the 
[sthmus,  and  tlieu  pruceeded  to  aacertain  upon  what 
:erms  and  conditionB  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
Oompany  might  be  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
For  the  law  under  which  the  Oonunission  was  acting 
forbade  the  consideratiuu  of  govenuuent  support  to  a 
private  enterprise.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  hav- 
iig  signitied  its  willingness  to  consent  to  the  alicna- 
ion  of  the  concession,  it  only  remained  for  the  Com- 
mission to  learn  the  purchase  price  iu  order  to  make 
its  report  to  the  President  There  was  conaiderable 
delay  and  some  misinidfrstaudiug  about  (Lis  last 
detail.  The  Company  was  naturally  reluctaut  to 
submit  a  deiinite  figure  to  a  body  which  "  had  no  au- 
thority to  accept  or  reject  any  tfinns,"  but  proposed 
instead  to  make  a  tentative  ofEer  subject  to  an  item- 
ized valuation  and  arbitration  where  necessary.  To 
this  the  Commission  would  not  listen,  but  insisted 
upon  a  statement  of  the  Company's  price  in  a  lump 
sum  without  reservation. 

THE    REPORT   OF    THE    COMMISSION    FAVOBS   THE 

NICARAGUA  EOUTE. 

The  report  of  Ihe  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
was  presented  to  the  President  in  November,  1901. 
It  discarded  altogether  the  detailed  memorandum  of 
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valuations  submitted  by  the  Company  and  briefly  de- 
clared that  the  ''  total  amount  for  which  the  Com- 
pany ofiFers  to  sell  and  transfer  its  canal  property  to 
the  United  States  "  is  $109,141,500.  The  value  set 
upon  it  by  the  Commission  was  $40,000,000.  It 
needs  no  extensive  calculation  to  detennine  that  this 
was  an  underestimate,  even  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  usual  depreciation  of  second-hand  prop- 
erty. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  receiver  of  the 
old  company  valued  the  assets  that  passed  into  his 
hands  at  about  $90,000,000,  and  several  millions  had 
been  expended  in  a  judicious  manner  by  the  new 
company. 

The  report  closed  with  the  following  recommenda- 
tion :  "  After  considering  all  the  facts  developed  by 
the  investigations  made  by  the  Commission  and  the 
actual  situation  as  it  now  stands,  and  having  in  view 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Xew  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, this  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  *  the 
most  practicable  and  feasible  route '  for  an  Isthmian 
canal,  to  be  *  under  the  control,  management,  and 
ownership  of  the  United  States '  is  that  known  as  the 
Nicaragua  route." 

THE    FRENCH    COMPANY   MEETS    OUR  BID. 

When  this  finding  became  known  at  Paris  the  di- 
rectors of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  immedi- 
ately resigned  and  at  a  general  meeting  of  stockhold- 


ire  held  In  tlie  laal  days  of  llie  year  it  was  decidei 
o  meet  ibe  teniis  of  llie  Comiuisaiuu's  estimate. 
:ordiiigly  an  off«r  to  sell  out  all  assets,  rights 
Dterests  for  the  auui  of  $40,000,000  was  telegraphed, 
he  owners  realiziug  that  with  only  one  possible  piir- 
fhaser  and  the  certainty  of  the  property  becoming 
iractically  valueless  unless  taken  by  that  purchaser, 
10  alternative  existed.  The  Coiiip8nj''s  change  of 
)flso  impelled  the  (.'omniissifm  to  make  a  snpple- 
nentary  report,  in  which  it  atated  that  "  the  unrea- 
lonable  sum  asked  for  the  properly  and  rights  of  the 
!^ew  Panama  Canal  Company  when  the  Commission 
reached  its  fonner  conclusion  overbalanced  that 
ronte,  and  now  tlmt  the  estimates  by  the  two  routes 
had  been  nearly  equalized  the  Commission  can  form 
its  judgment  hy  weighing  the  advantages  of  each  and 
determining  which  is  the  more  practicable  and  feasi- 
ble. .  .  .  After  considering  the  changed  condi- 
tions that  now  exist,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  '  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  route ' 
for  an  Isthmian  canal  to  be  '  under  the  control,  man- 
agement, and  ownership  of  the  United  States '  is 
that  known  as  the  Panama  route," 

TUB  SENATE  INVESTIGATES  THE  QUESTION  OF   ROUTE. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  before  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  had  filed  its  report,  an  ill-considered  hill 
had  been  passed  by  the  House,  auUiorizing  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  secure  a  concession  from  Nicaragua  and  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  construction  of  a  waterway 
by  that  route.     Fortunately  the  Hepburn  Bill  was 
not  hastily  disposed  of  in  the  Senate.     The  matter 
was  thoroughly   investigated   in  committee  and  ex- 
tensively debated   in  the  chamber.     The  weight  of 
engineering  opinion  was  ovenvhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  Panama  route,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  effective 
statement  in  its  favor  was  delivered  by  Senator  Han- 
na,  who  had  made  a  close  personal  investigation  of 
the  question.     A  series  of  practical  enquiries  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  eighty  shipowners,  shipmasters,  of- 
ficers and  pilots  engaged  in  operating  the  most  im- 
portant intercontinental  steamship  lines  and  sailing 
vessels  elicited  replies  which  were  without  exception 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route.     More  than 
ten  per  cent  of  these  emanated  from  persons  inter- 
ested in  sailing  ships  and  familiar  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  them,  a  result  especially  significant  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  very  strongest  objections 
advanced  against  the  more  southerly  location  is  its 
assumed  disadvantage  to  sailing  craft.*     The  debate 
in  the  Senate  was  followed  by  the  passage  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  of  the    Spooner    Bill.     This 
measure   authorized    the    President   to   acquire    the 
rights  and  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 


*  Pun  details  of  this  interesting  information  will  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  June  9,  1902. 
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I»any  for  a  aum  uot  (o  t-xcoed  $40,000,000  and  to 
secure  hy  treaty  witli  the  UepubUc  of  Colombia  tlio 
perpetual  ccmlrol  of  the  territory  needful  for  oper- 
ating the  canal;  it  nleo  provided  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  by  an  Utliinian  Caual  Conimisaion  con- 
sisting of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Prea- 
ideul. 

We  have  already  recited  briefly  the  in<Tident9  of, 
the  imbroglio  that  followed  ihe  failure  of  the  Colom- 
bian Legislature  to  ratify  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty 
nnd  eulminated  in  the  independence  of  Panama. 
Sufticient  haa  been  said  to  ahow  how  nearly  the  Atnar- 
icnn  people  came  to  being  committed  to  the  Nica- 
ragua route.  What,  in  sucli  an  event,  would  have 
Ik'cu  the  actual  outcome  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
tiii-e,  but  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief  tliat 
the  undertaking  would  have  proved  more  hazardous, 
more  difficult,  and  less  satisfactory  when  completed, 
than  tlio  Panama  project. 

It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  consider 
briefly  the  most  important  features  of  diflference  be- 
tween the  two  routes.  In  the  first  place,  the  verified 
data  upon  which  to  work  is  very  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  Panama,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  task  has  already  been 
aeeomplisbed  at  that  point.  In  fact  the  Nicaragua 
project  is  still  a  mass  of  theory  winch  application 
might  prove  to  be  infinitely  erroneous,  whilst  at  Pan- 
ama   the    stage    of   uncertainty   has   been    virtually 
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passed  and  the  operation  presents  definite  and  cal- 
culable tasks. 

TUB    NICARAGUAJS^    ROUTE    COMPARED    WITH    THAT    OP 

PANAMA. 

The  American  Isthmus  does  not  contain  a  single 
natural  harbor  on  the  Nicaraguan  coast.  A  satis- 
factory approach  to  a  canal  might  be  excavated  upon 
the  Pacific  side,  but  the  Atlantic  littoral  offers  no  such 
facility.  The  harbor  of  Greytown,  which  was  once 
a  good  one,  has  long  since  been  closed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  banks  whose  material  is  constantly  carried 
down  by  tlie  San  Carlos  and  Serapiqui  Rivers. 
These  obstructions  could  be  cleared,  but  only  at  great 
expense  and  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  chan- 
nel would  involve  incessant  dredging.  At  Panama, 
an  excellent  entrance  is  available  at  either  end  of  the 
canal. 

Whilst  both  routes  He  within  the  zone  of  seismic 
disturbances,  there  is  no  recorded  convulsion,  nor 
any  physical  evidence  of  one,  in  the  Isthmus  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  have  seriously  damaged  a  lock  level 
canal,  much  less  one  upon  the  sea  level.  Nicaragua, 
on  the  other  hand,  presents  volcanic  features,  includ- 
ing Lake  Nicaragua  itself,  which  betoken  tremendous 
upheavals  in  the  past.  The  earthquake  that  oc- 
curred in  that  region  in  1844  must  have  caused  great 
destruction  to  a  canal  had  one  been  in  existence  at 
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lie  time,  as  well  as  to  Ihe  shipping  on  it.  TliP  pro- 
}08ed  line  passes  close  to  the  active  volcano  Ome- 
ope,  which  was  in  violent  eruption  as  lute  as  1SS3. 
Che  great  volcano,  Momotoinbo,  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Managua,  after  tifty  years  of  inactivity,  burst  out 
vitli  great  violence  in  the  month  of  February,  1005, 
This  eruption  was  preceded  by  earthquakes. 

ilCARAOtTAM   KOUTE  PKE8ENTS  MASY  EXTBAOKDINAICY 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Tlie  region  traversed  by  the  Nicaraguan  route  ia 
uliject  to  strong  winds  and  heavy  rainfall,  which 
would  militate  against  the  safe  navigation  of  a  canal. 
The  latter  preventing  clear  obsen'ation  would  tend 
to  delay  or  prevent  passage  at  night.  It  is  true  that 
Panama  is  also  subject  to  heavy  rainfall,  but  it  is 
neither  so  continuous  nor  bo  great  as  upon  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Nicaragua,  which  has  no  definite  dry 
season.  Moreover,  any  delays  occasioned  from  this 
cause  would  be  of  shorter  duration  and  of  less  con- 
sequence in  Panama  owing  to  the  difference  in  length 
of  passage. 

Serious  difficulties  in  tJie  case  of  the  Nicaragua 
constniclion  would  be  created  by  the  San  Juan  River, 
which  may  be  considered  as  at  least  equal  to  those 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  the  Chagres,  The 
course  of  the  former  stream  is  extremely  tortuous, 
and  expert  oiiinion  holds  that  it  would  he  impossible 
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to  reduce  it  to  a  safe  curvature.  General  Abbott 
says :  "  This  long  river  route,  exceeding  in  length 
the  entire  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  the  Pan- 
ama line,  must  remain  subject  to  the  combined  effects 
of  strong  winds,  sharp  curvature,  and  longitudinal 
and  cross  currents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obscuration 
due  to  heavy  rainfall.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  system  of  artificial  lighting  could  ren- 
der night  transit  safe  for  large  ships,  and  without 
it  delays  and  possible  congestion  could  hardly  be 
avoided."  A  popular  idea  prevails  that  the  Nica- 
ragua route  offers  a  great  advantage  in  the  seventy 
miles  of  lake  section,  but  this  is  fallacy.  Something 
like  one-half  of  the  distance  is  over  bottom  that  pre- 
sents a  similar  problem  to  that  encountered  at  Lake 
Menzeleh  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to 
wit,  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  a  channel 
through  soft  mud.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion estimated  the  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  opera- 
tion at  $8,000,000.  Even  when  made,  this  expen- 
sive and  difficult  channel  would  be  a  source  of 
frequent  danger,  for  Lake  Nicaragua  is  subject  to 
violent  storms,  during  which  there  would  be  serious 
liability  of  vessels  grounding.  To  quote  General 
Abbott :  "  It  remains  to  refer  to  what  from  an  en- 
gineering point  of  view  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  Nicaragua  route  if  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  traffic.  This  would  be  the  risk 
of   longer  or  shorter  interruptions   liable   to   result 


rom  the  complicated  systems  of  water  supply  in 
.0Q3  of  droui^bt  of  long  duration;  and  tLc  lake  Iie3 
n  a  district  where  they  are  far  from  ancommon.  It 
las  been  claimed  that  a  vast  lake  about  3,000  square 
nilea  in  extent  must  furnish  au  ideal  source  of  sup- 
ily,  but  the  matter  will  bear  a  little  examination. 

:OKTROL    OF    LAKE    KICAEAOCA    A    SERIOUS    PKOBLEM. 

By  llie  dam  on  the  lower  San  Juan  river  the  chan- 
lel  of  the  present  stream  would  be  transformed  into 
III  arm  of  the  lake,  maintained  sensibly  at  the  same 
evel,  and  through  this  arm  all  shipping  must  pass, 
the  depth  of  wnter  deppndinp  wholly  on  the  stand 
of  the  lake.  This  stand  is  now  subject  to  a  natural 
oscillalion  of  about  13  feet.  Under  the  projected 
conditions  the  entire  outflow  must  pass  over  the  dam 
at  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  main  lake,  and  if 
the  level  is  allowed  to  rise  above  the  present  high 
water  stand,  valuable  lands  under  cultivation  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake  would  be  flooded  and  claims 
for  damages  would  result.  On  the  other  hand  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  crossed  by  many  ledges  of  rock, 
and  the  cost  of  excavation  fixes  a  limit  to  the  dejith 
economically  practicable.  .  ,  .  The  level  of  the 
lake  must  be  held  approximately  between  111  feet 
and  104  feet  above  tide  and  the  bed  of  the  present 
river  must  be  excavated  sufficiently  to  afford  a  sail- 
•ng  depth  of  35  feet  at  all  times.     But  the  records 
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establish  that  years  of  high  lake  and  years  of  low 
lake  follow  in  no  regular  succession.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  a  reserve  sufficient  to  control  the 
level  of  an  immense  body  of  water  3,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  the  regulation  of  this  vital  element 
must  be  left  to  the  foresight  and  good  judgment  of 
the  operator  controlling  the  outflow  of  the  dam. 
.  .  .  Carelessness  or  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  at  the  dam,  or  an  abnormal  season, 
might  therefore  involve  the  stoppage  of  traffic  for  an 
indefinite  period.  A  really  desirable  canal  should  be 
subject  to  no  such  contingency." 

THE   CONDITIONS   AT   PANAMA    ARE   TIIOBOUOHLY 

UNDERSTOOD. 

The  work  of  construction  will  be  carried  on  at 
Panama  with  very  much  greater  facility  than  it  pos- 
sibly could  at  Nicaragua.  In  the  former  location 
the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  tracks  to  the  dumps 
will  afford  ideal  facilities  when  the  latter  are  put  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission called  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
this  respect  that  might  be  expected  at  Nicaragua. 
The  forty  mile  stretch  between  Greytown  and  the 
San  Juan  is  a  swamp  throughout,  and  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  stated :  "  There  are  no 
roads  in  it  You  cannot  make  any  roads  except  by 
hauling  in  material  to  make  them.     .     .     .     There 


a  a  very  uncertniii  element  as  to  how  much  timber 
TOU  will  find  to  interfere  with  your  dredges  while 
vorking  in  that  swniup." 

The  Nicaragiifl  route  shows  some  savings  in  dis- 
ances  betwepn  important  shipping  points  as  niea»- 
ired  upon  the  map,  but  these  would  almost  certainly 
le  made  up  for  by  the  much  shorter  time  of  passage 
Jirough  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  decision  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  favor  of  Xicaragua 
was  prompted  by  Ihe  price  asked  by  the  Company 
for  its  interesta  in  the  Panama  enterprise  and  that 
decision  was  promptly  reversed  as  «oon  as  the  Com- 
mission's oslimate  was  accepted.  A*  the  cwt  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  the  respective  water- 
ways was  practically  equal  in  the  Commission's  opin- 
ion, it  is  evident  that  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
turned  to  the  Panama  proposition  when  the  terras 
wore  favorable  was  dne  to  a  conviction  of  the  superior 
merits  of  that  project.  There  is  not  in  fact  any  re- 
spectable opinion  lo  the  contrary  and  the  support  of 
the  Nicaragua  route  and  the  antaf^onism  of  the 
Panama  enterprise  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  is  not 
based  at  all  upon  scientific  or  utilitarian  considera- 
tions but  has  its  existence  in  a  desire  to  conserve 
certain  commercial  interests. 
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United  States  Authority  in  Colon  and  Panama  —  The  Price 
of  the  Concession  —  The  Canal  to  be  Neutral  Forever  — 
Instructions  Regarding  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Zone  —  Atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  Towards  Panama  —  A  Futile 
Revolutionary  Movement  —  The  Commission  Visits  the 
Isthmus  —  The  Plan  of  the  Walker  Commission  —  The  Ob- 
jections to  the  Commission  —  Wallace  Resigns  and  Stevens 
Steps  In  —  The  President's  Address  to  the  Consulting  En- 
gineers —  A  Disappointing  Conclusion  —  Consideration  of 
the  Rival  Projects. 

The  Hav-Biinan-Varilla  Treaty  was  nescotiated  be- 
tween  the  respective  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  in  the  autumn  of  1903  and  fully 
ratified  Februarj^  100 4-.  The  most  important  fea- 
tures of  this  convention  are  as  follows : 

Article  1.  "  The  United  States  guarantees  and 
will  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama." 

Article  2.  "  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to 

the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation 

and  control  of  a  zone  of  land,  and  land  under  water 
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"or  tbe  construction,  maintcnAnoc,  operntion,  sanita- 
ion  and  protection  of  said  canal,  of  tbe  width  of  ten 
Dilefl,  extending  to  the  distance  of  five  iniies  on  each 
.idp  of  the  centre  line  of  the  canal  to  be  con- 
itructed;  tlie  said  zone  beginning  in  the  Caribbean 
5^8  three  marine  miles  from  mean  low-water  mark 
iiid  extending  to  ami  across  llic  Isthiuns  of  Panama 
iito  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  dietance  of  three  marine 
niles  from  mean  low-water  ttinrk,  witli  the  pniviso 
hat  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  harburs 
idjacent  to  said  cities,  which  are  included  within 
he  boundaries  of  the  zone  above  described,  shall  not 
•le  included  within  this  grant  .  .  .  The  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  further  grants  in  like  manner  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  all  islands  within  the 
limits  of  the  Zone  above  described  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  the  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  named  Perico,  Naoa,  Ciilebra  and  Flam- 
enco." 

Article  3.  "  The  Itepublic  of  Panama  grants  to 
the  T!nitod  States  all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority 
witliin  the  Zone  mentioned  and  described  in  Article 
2  of  this  agreement  .  .  .  which  the  United 
States  would  possess  and  exercise  if  it  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  territory  within  which  said  lands 
and  wafers  are  located,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 

Article  6  provides    for  compensation    to  private 
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property  owners,  by  the  United  States,  for  any 
damage  to  private  property  occasioned  by  the  canal 
operations  and  for  the  assessment  of  such  compensa- 
tion by  arbitration. 

UNITED   STATES   AUTHORITY    IN    COLON    AND    PANAMA. 

Article  7.  "  .  .  .  The  Republic  of  Panama 
agrees  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  shall 
comply  in  perpetuity  with  the  sanitary  ordinances, 
whether  of  a  preventive  or  curative  character,  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States  and,  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  is  unable,  or  fails  in  its  duty,  to 
enforce  this  compliance  by  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  with  the  sanitarv  ordinances  of  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United 
States  the  right  and  authority  to  enforce  the  same. 

"  The  same  right  and  authority  are  granted  to  the 
United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  territories 
and  harbors  adjacent  thereto  in  case  the  Republic  of 
Panama  should  not  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  able  to  maintain  such  order." 

Provision  is  made  in  this  article  for  .the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  United   States  for  any  outlay  it  may 

t/  ft-  t/ 

make,  under  the  discretionary  authority  referred  to 
above,  in  "  works  of  sanitation,  collection  and  dis- 
position of  sewage,  and  distribution  of  water,  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon." 
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Article  5).  "  The  Unitocl  States  agrees  (Jiat  tlic 
sorts  at  either  entrance  of  the  canal  and  llie  waters 
hereof,  and  the  Kepiiblic  of  Panama  agrees  that  the 
:owii3  of  Panama  and  Colon  sliall  be  free  for  all 
ime,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  imposed,  or  collected, 
tiistom-hoiise  tolls,  tonniige,  anchorage,  light-house, 
vharf,  pilot,  or  quarantine  duea,  or  any  other  chaises, 
ir  taxes  of  any  kind  upon  any  vessel  using,  or  pass- 
ng  through  the  canal,  or  belonging  to,  or  employed 
ty,  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  con- 
lection  with  the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
ton,  eanilation  and  protection  of  the  main  canal,  or 
juxiliary  works,  or  upon  the  cargo,  officers,  crew,  or 
passengers,  of  any  such  vessela,  except  such  tolls  and 
charges  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  the  canal  and  other  works,  and  except  tolls 
and  charges  imposed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
upon  merchandise  destined  to  be  introduced  for  the 
consumption  of  the  rest  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  upon  vessels  touching  at  the  ports  of  Panama 
and  Colon  and  which  do  not  cross  the  canal." 

THE    PRICE   OF   THE    CONCESSION. 

Article  14.  "  As  the  price  of  compensation  for  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  granted  in  this  conven- 
tion l)v  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees 
to  pay  tn  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  sum  of  fen 
millinn   dollars    ($10,000,000)   in  gold  coin  of  the 
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United  States  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of 
this  convention  and  also  an  annual  payment,  during 
the  life  of  this  convention,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  in  like  gold  coin,  be- 
ginning nine  years  after  the  date  aforesaid.     .     . 
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THE    CANAL  TO   BE   N'EUTRAL    FOREVER, 

Article  18.  "  The  canal,  when  constructed,  and  the 
entrances  thereto,  shall  be  neutral  in  perpetuity,  and 
shall  be  open  upon  the  terms  provided  for  by  section 
1  of  article  three  of,  and  in  conformitv  with  all  the 
stipulations  of,  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
November  18,  1901."  * 

In  accordance  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Spooner 
Bill,  the  President  appointed  a  commission  of  seven 
members  to  prosecute  the  canal  operations.  They 
were:  Eear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), Chairman;  Major-General  George  W.  Davis, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone;  Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons,  C.  E. ;  William  H.  Burr, 
C.  E. ;  Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  C.  E. ;  Carl  E.  Grun- 
sky,  C.  E. ;  Frank  J.  Hecker.  John  F.  Wallace,  an 
engineer  of  experience  and  ability,  was  appointed 
Engineer-in-Chief,  and  Surgeon-Colonel  W.  C  Gor- 
gas,  of  the  United  States  Army,  whose  splendid  ree- 


•The  reference  is  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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or<l  in  Caba  marked  blm  as  prcs-omiiientl^'  filled  for  J 
the  tHxk,  was  placed  in  fiharg»  of  the  SaniUi?  Do*  I 
parlmeiit. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  the  mnth,  1904,  the  Presi-  | 
dent  directed  the  Honorable  Wiitiam  11.  Taft,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  aepiinie  siiperviiiion  of  the  work  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,     The  same  document  | 
defines  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  which  are.  in  j 
general,  lo  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  gov-  j 
emment  of  the  Zone ;  and  "  to  make,  or  conse  to  he  j 
made,  all  needful  surveys,  borings,  designs,  plans,  and  i 
specifications  of  the  engineering,  hydraulic,  and  san- 
itary works  required  and  to  supervise  and  execute  the 


INSTRUCTTONS  BBQAHDINO  THB  INHABITAJJTS  OP  THK 


This  letter  goes  on  to  instruct  the  Secretary  that 
"  the  inhnbitants  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  are 
entitled  to  security  in  their  persons,  property,  and  re- 
ligion, and  in  all  their  private  rights  and  relations. 
They  should  be  so  informed  by  public  proclamation. 
The  people  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible 
in  their  customs  and  avocations  that  are  in  harmony 
with  principles  of  well-ordered  and  decent  living. 

"  The  mnnieipal  laws  of  the  Zone  are  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  ordinary  tribunals  substantially  as  they 
were  before  the  change.     Police  magistrates  and  ju9- 
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tices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers  discharging  duties 
usually  devolving  upon  these  officers  of  the  law,  will 
be  continued  in  office  if  they  are  suitable  persons. 
.  .  .  The  laws  of  the  land,  with  which  the  inhab- 
itants are  familiar,  and  which  were  in  force  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1904,  will  continue  in  force  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  in  other  places  on  the  Isthmus  over  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  until  altered  or  an- 
nulled by  the  said  Commission,"  but  the  principles  of 
government  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of 
the  Zone. 

In  a  later  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the  President 
makes  an  important  declaration  of  the  broader  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  towards  the  Republic  of 
Panama  as  follows: 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TOWARDS  PANAMA. 

"  The  United  States  is  about  to  confer  on  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Panama  a  great  benefit  by  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal:  but  this  fact  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
importance  of  so  exercising  the  authority  given  us 
under  the  treaty  with  Panama  as  to  avoid  creating 
any  suspicion,  however  unfounded,  of  our  intentions 
as  to  the  future.  We  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  establishing  an  independent  colony  in  the 
middle  of  the  State  of  Panama,  or  of  exercising  any 
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jreater  guvernmeiital  functions  tliau  are  necessary 
o  enable  ua  conveniently  and  safely  to  construct, 
»aint£in,  and  operate  tlie  canal  under  tLe  rights 
;iven  us  by  the  treaty.  Least  of  all  do  we  wish  to 
.nterfere  with  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Panama.  However  far  a  just  conatmetioa 
}f  the  treaty  might  enable  ua  to  gn,  did  ihe  exigencies 
)f  the  case  require  it,  in  asserting  the  equivalent  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Strip,*  it  is  our  full  in- 
tention that  the  rights  whioh  we  exercise  shall  l«s 
sxerciaed  with  all  proper  care  for  tlic  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Panaiua.  The  exercise  of 
iuch  powers  as  are  given  us  hy  the  treaty  within  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma may  easily,  if  a  real  sympathy  for  both  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  Panama,  is 
not  shown,  create  distrust  of  the  American  govern- 
ment." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  political  aspects  of  the  treaty,  hut  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  portions  which  have  been  reproduced  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  great  scope  of  this  convention. 
To  draw  attention  to  but  one  direction  in  which  its 
potency  extends,  the  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  hy  the  United  States  in  the  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama  is  a  practical  preventive  of  future  revo- 
lution in  tlie  Republic. 


I,  of  lliG  treaty  ijuuted  above. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  Secretary  Taft  visited 
the  Isthmus  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
President  Amador,  covering  several  supplementary 
matters  of  importance.  A  tariff  adjustment,  satis- 
factory to  the  Panamans,  was  effected.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  only  supplies  for  the  canal,  and  goods  in 
transit,  were  in  future  to  be  entered  at  the  Zone 
ports,  thus  assuring  the  Government  of  Panama  of 
all  customs  receipts  and  port  dues.  The  Republic 
agreed  to  reduce  its  tariff  from  fifteen  to  ten  per 
cent,  except  upon  wines  and  alcohol,  and  to  place  its 
postal  rates  upon  the  two-cent  basis.  Panama  also 
agreed  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  a  very  necessary 
measure  for  tlie  welfare  of  that  republic,  as  well  as 
for  the  facility  of  transactions  between  the  two  na- 
tions. At  the  time  this  understanding  was  arrived 
at,  the  Colombian  currency  had  become  so  debased 
that  a  five-dollar  bill  was  exchangeable  for  an  Amer- 
ican nickel,  and  there  was  one  cent  change  due  at 
that. 

A    FUTILE    REVOLUTIONARY    MOVEMENT. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  Secretary  Taft,  Greneral 
Huertas  had  planned  one  of  the  puny  revolutions 
which  have  furnished  librettists  with  inexhaustible 
material.  lie  had  mobilized  the  armv  of  182  half- 
clad  men  and  boys,*  with  the  design  of  subverting 
the  Amador  government.     The  threat  of  calling  upon 


lalf  a  dozen  American  marines  who  happened  to  be 
m  the  city  with  their  side-arms  od,  induced  hiiii  to 
g^ve  np  the  idea.  He  was  placed  upon  the  retired 
list  and  the  army  of  the  Republic  was  disbanded. 

At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Panaman 
President  the  Secretary  delivered  a  timely  homily  on 
the  subject  of  revohtfions  and  ui^d  upon  his  audi- 
tors the  necessity  of  the  government  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  The  speech,  irhieh  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  friendly  warning  and  an  intimation 
that  the  United  States  expected  the  Republic  to  re- 
frain from  any  revolutionary  disturbances  in  the 
future,  was  well  received  by  the  representjitivea  of 
both  pnlirical  parties,  and  doubtless  had  a  salutary 
effect. 

THE  COMMISSIOH  VISITB  THE  ISTHMUS. 


The  Canal  Commission  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  in 
April,  1!)04.  The  only  work  in  prof!:re8S  at  the  time 
was  tlie  excavation  of  the  Culebra  Cut,  where  a  few 
French  machines  were  employed  with  a  force  of 
about  seven  hundred  men.  Owing  to  the  long  lapse 
of  time  since  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company 
ceased  operations,  a  chaotic  condition  prevailed  along 
the  entire  line  of  the  canal  and  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment transferred  by  'hat  Company  was  in  such  a 
deteriorated  and  .'icnttered  state  as  to  require  months 
for  its  collection   and   repair.     ^XTiilst   the   task   of 
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straightening  up  was  being  carried  out  Engineer 
Wallace  tested  some  American  steam  excavators  and 
established  important  data  as  to  units  of  cost  and  ex- 
penditure of  time.  Meanwhile  the  Commission  pro- 
ceeded, by  means  of  new  surveys  and  examinations, 
to  gain  such  information  as  might  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  the  ultimate  plans.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  French  companies  performed  a  great  deal  of 
accurate  scientific  work  along  the  same  lines,  but 
much  of  the  data  secured  from  them  needed  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
more  extensive  scheme  of  the  American  project.  The 
Commission  was  not  restricted  by  the  limitations 
which  governed  the  plans  of  the  purely  commercial 
enterprises,  and  whilst  its  work  was  entirely  of  a 
tentative  nature,  a  waterway  much  larger  than  any 
contemplated  by  the  French  companies  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

THE  PLAN   OF  THE  WALKER  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  fonnulated  a  plan  for  a  lock 
canal  at  an  85-foot  level  with  a  dam  at  Bohio  and 
a  lake  38.5  square  miles  extending  from  that  point 
to  Obispo.  The  Commission  rejected  the  sea-level 
plan,  prefacing  its  conclusion  with  the  following 
statement :  "  If  a  sea-level  canal  be  constructed, 
either  the  canal  itself  must  be  made  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  maximum  floods,  modified  to  some  extent 


ly  a  reservoir  in  the  Upper  Oiagrps,  (Kiiilcl  paas 
lo'yvii  its  channel  without  injury,  or  independent 
haunels  must  be  provided  to  carry  off  tliese  floods, 
ia  the  canul  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  the 
ionstniction  of  snch  channels  would  be  a  matter  of 
eriouB  difficulty,  and  the  simplest  solution  would 
le  to  make  the  canal  prism  large  enough  to  take  the 
Till  disthar^.  This  would  liave  the  advantage, 
ilso,  of  furnishing  a  very  large  canal,  in  which  navi- 
^tion  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally easy.  It  would  involve  a  cross  section 
from  Obispo  to  the  Atlantie,  having  an  area  of  at 
least  15,000  square  feet  below  the  water  line,  wbieli 
would  give  a  bottom  width  of  at  least  400  feet.  The 
quantity  of  excavation  required  for  such  a  canal  has 
been  roughly  computed,  and  is  found  to  be  about 
266,228,000  cubic  yards.  The  cost  of  such  a  canal, 
including  a  dam  at  Alhajuela  and  a  tide  lock  at 
Mirnflores,  near  the  Pacific  end,  ia  estimated  at  not 
leas  than  $240,000,000.  Its  construction  would 
probably  take  at  least  twenty  years." 

Tlic  investigations  of  the  Commission  were  neces- 
sarily directed  chiefly  to  the  various  suggestions  for 
the  control  of  the  (^'liagres.  The  question  had  to  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  sea  level 
canal  as  well  as  that  of  a  waterway  with  locks.  In 
the  former  case  the  flood  waters  of  the  river,  if  ad- 
mitted into  the  canal,  would  create  dangerous  cur- 
rents and  carry  in  heavy  deposits,  necessitating  ex- 
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tensive  dredging.  The  various  dam  projects  were 
examined  by  the  Commission  as  well  as  the  plans 
of  the  French  Companies  for  diverting  the  river 
through  a  tunnel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Before  the  Commission  closed  the  first  vear  of  its 
existence  the  question  of  its  efficiency  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  work  in  hand  was  widely  raised.  Secre- 
tary Taft,  upon  his  return  from  the  Isthmus  in  De- 
cember, 1904,  had  expressed  to  the  President  an 
opinion  that  the  Commission,  whilst  it  had  "  made 
as  much  progress  in  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  building  of  the  canal  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
short  time  since  its  appointment,"  was  unwieldy  and 
so  constituted  as  to  render  difficult  the  apportion- 
ment of  specific  work  and  responsibility  among  its 
members.  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  complained  that 
his  plans  were  repeatedly  changed  and  that  he  was 
hampered  in  the  effort  to  carry  them  out. 

THE   OBJECTIONS   TO   THE    COMMISSION. 

In  a  message  sent  to  Congress  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  President  Roosevelt  plainly  expressed 
his  objections  to  the  existing  arrangement.  He  asked 
for  "  greater  discretion  in  the  organization  of  the 
personnel "  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
the  enterprise. 

"  Actual  experience  has  convinced  mo,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  best  and 
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nost  effective  service  iindop  the  limitations  prescril 
jy  law.  The  genernl  plans  for  the  work  luiigt  be 
igreed  upon  with  llie  aid  of  the  best  engineers  of  the 
lountrj,  who  should  act  aa  an  adviajry  or  consulting 
x)dy.  The  consulting  engineers  should  not  be  put 
jpon  the  Commiasion,  which  should  be  used  only  as 
in  executive  instrument  for  the  executive  and  ad- 
ninistrativG  work.  The  actual  work  of  executing  the 
jeneral  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission,  after 
■eceiving  the  conclusions  of  tlie  advising  eugineeri*, 
nust  he  done  by  an  engineer  in  charge;  and  we  now 
lave  an  excellent  engineer."  The  President  went  on 
to  state  tiiat  the  Commission  should  consist  at  most 
of  five  mcniWrs  and  preferably  of  three. 

In  response  to  this  message,  the  House  passed  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  Commission  and  place  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Zone  and  the  construction  of  the  canal 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Failing  Congres- 
sional relief  the  President  determined,  in  his  charac- 
teristic way,  to  deal  with  the  situation  himself.  He 
secured  the  resignation  of  the  entire  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  reformed  that  body,  placing  the 
control  of  affairs  definitely  in  the  hands  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  composed  of  three  of  the  seven 
members  required  by  law  to  constitute  the  whole- 
Each  of  the  executive  members  had  distinct  duties 
assigned  to  him.  Chairman  Shonts  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  entire  enterprise,  with  powers  resemb- 
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ling  those  of  a  railroad  president.  Engineer  Wal- 
.  lace  was  made  field  manager,  with  full  control  of  the 
construction.  Judge  Magoon  was  created  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  United  States  Minister  to 
Panama. 

WALLACE   RESIGNS    AND  STEVENS   STEPS  IN. 

The  new  arrangement  had  been  in  force  less  than 
sixty  days  when  the  Chief  Engineer,  for  some  cause 
which  has  never  been  fully  explained,  resigned  his 
position.  The  resignation,  coming  as  it  did  without 
warning  or  adequate  explanation,  naturally  aroused 
resentment  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Taft,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  retired  from  the  service  under  a  cloud.  The 
place  thus  made  vacant  was  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily filled  by  the  selection  of  John  F.  Stevens,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  the  War  Department  to  super- 
vise the  construction  of  the  new  railroads  in  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Stevens  assumed  charge  of  the 
canal  operations  in  August,  1905. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  month  the  In- 
ternational Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  met  in 
Washington.  This  body  had  been  formed  with  the 
co-operation  of  several  foreign  governments  for  the 
purpose  mainly  of  examining  the  principal  problems 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  most 
important  matters  considered  by  the  Board  pertain 
to  the  form  of  the  waterway.     The  members  of  the 
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Board  are:  TTenrj  ITuntpr,  Chief  Engineer 
Mauchcslcr  Ship  Canal  (nominated  by  ttie  British 
Government) ;  Adolph  Guerard  (nominated  by  the 
J'reneli  Government),  Eugene  Tincaiiser  (nominated 
l^  the  German  Government),  J.  W.  Welcker  (nomi- 
nated by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands),  il.  L. 
3uellenec,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal ; 
Sen.  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.  (retired);  Alfred 
N^oble,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; William  Barclay  Parsons,  formerly  of  the  New 
i'ork  Rapid  Transit  Commission;  William  H.  Burr, 
)i  Columbia  UniTersity ;  Frederick  P.  Steams,  hy- 
draulic engineer  of  Boston ;  Gen.  Henry  I,  Abbott, 
V.  S.  A.  (retired)  :  Joseph  Riplev,  enginepr  of  the 
Sank  Ste.  Marie  Canal;  Isham  Randolph,  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  These  men  are 
eminently  qualified  to  exercise  the  important  advis- 
ory functions  entrusted  to  them,  not  only  by  reason 
of  technical  knowledge,  but  also  on  account  of  spe- 
cial experience.  General  Abbott  and  Mr.  Hunter 
had  been  members  of  the  Comite  Technique;  Gen- 
eral Davis,  Mr.  Parsons  and  Professor  Burr,  of  a 
former  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 

THE    PEESIDESx'a   ADDHESS  TO    THE    CONSULTING 
EMQINEEBS. 

The  President  addressed  the  assembled  Board  at 
length,  explaining  that  his  remarks  weie  to  be  taken 
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as  suggestions  rather  than  as  instructions.  "  I  hope," 
he  said,  **  that  ultimately  it  will  prove  possible  to 
build  a  sea-level  canal.  Such  a  canal  would  un- 
doubtly  be  best  in  the  end,  if  feasible,  and  I  feel 
that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Panama  Route 
is  that  ultimately  a  sea-level  canal  will  be  a  pos- 
sibility. But,  while  paying  due  heed  to  the  ideal 
perfectibility  of  the  scheme  from  an  engineer's  stand- 
point, remember  the  need  of  having  a  plan  which 
shall  provide  for  the  immediate  building  of  the 
canal  on  the  safest  terms  and  in  tlie  shortest  possible 
time. 

"  If  to  build  a  sea-level  canal  will  but  slightly 
increase  the  risk,  then,  of  course,  it  is  preferable. 
But  if  to  adopt  a  plan  of  a  sea-level  canal  means 
to  incur  hazard,  and  to  insure  indefinite  delay,  then 
it  is  not  preferable.  If  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages are  closely  balanced  I  expect  you  to  say  so. 

"  I  desire  also  to  know  whether,  if  you  recom- 
mend a  high-level  multi-lock  canal,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble after  it  is  completed  to  turn  it  into,  or  substi- 
tute for  it,  in  time,  a  sea-level  canal,  without  inter- 
rupting the  traffic  upon  it  Two  of  the  prime  con- 
siderations  to  be  kept  steadily  in  mind  are :  1.  The 
utmost  practicable  speed  of  construction.  2.  Prac- 
tical certainty  that  the  plan  proposed  will  be  feasible ; 
that  it  can  be  carried  out  with  the  minimum  risk." 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  maps  and  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
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nil^ion.  the  Board  of  Conswlling  Enginwrs  sppnt 
three  weeks  on  ihti  Istlimiis.  Upon  the  reliim  'jf 
the  Board  to  tlie  United  Slates  early  in  IVcenilitT, 
it  was  given  out  that  their  report  would  not  be  signed 
and  submitted  uiilil  Februarj',  or  Mareh,  of  IWOil. 
It  WH8,  however,  allowed  to  be  kno\vn  thai  the  final 
recommendation  of  the  Board  would  favor  a  sea-Ievol 
eannl.  The  innjoriry  which  reached  this  decision 
was  n>ade  up  of  the  five  foreign  members,  ti^ther 
with  General  Davis,  Professor  Burr  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons, IIjp  remaining  five  members,  all  Americana, 
advocated  a  lock  canal.  This  conclusion  of  tlie  a<i< 
visorc  enpineera  was  received  with  disappointment 
throughout  the  country  and  especially  in  adminis- 
tration circles. 

A    DISAPPOINTINQ    C0NCLt7SI0:f. 

The  Walker  Commission,  after  detailing  the   re- 

quircmenlH  of  a  sea-level  canal,  had  stated :  "  Whilst 
suoli  a  ]>lan  would  be  physically  practicable  and 
niiirht  lie  adopted  if  no  other  solution  were  available, 
the  ditficullies  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  those  of 
time  and  cost,  would  be  so  great  that  a  canal  with 
n  summit  level  readied  by  locks  is  to  be  preferred." 
It  was  upon  thi*  testimony,  arrived  at  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  a  million  dollars,  that 
Congress  made  its  appropriation  for  a  lock  canal. 
The  people  had  formed  au  idea  that  it  was  an  ac- 
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cepted  matter,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  be  easily 
reconciled  to  a  contrary  decision  on  the  part  of  a 
majority  of  the  engineers,  no  matter  how  eminent, 
who  were  foreigners  and  therefore  might  be  supposed 
to  have  less  concern  than  Americans  regarding  the 
cost  and  delay  entailed  by  following  their  proposal. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  body  acted  in  a  purely  consultative 
capacity  and  there  is  no  obligation,  implied  or  other- 
w-ise,  to  heed  its  recommendations.  The  President 
is  known  to  be  strongly  averse  to  changing  tlie  plans 
in  any  manner  tliat  would  involve  serious  imcertainty 
as  to  money  and  time  that  will  be  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  The  Secretary  of 
War  and  a  majority  in  Congress  are  in  accord  with 
his  sentiments.  The  law  gives  him  unquestionable 
authority  to  proceed  with  the  canal  in  the  way  he 
thinks  fit.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  entirely  disre- 
gard tlie  advice  of  the  Board  as  to  the  form  of  the 
waterway  and  continue  the  work  on  the  present  lines 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  with  locks. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President  should  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  further  appropriation  to  meet  the 
additional  cost  of  sea-level  construction.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  President  will  formally  submit  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a 


mcAHngn  argiiing  the  deHirabililT  of  adberinf  lo  the 
lock-level  project. 

COSHiyKKATIOK     OF    THE     SrVAl,    PBOJECTS, 

It  is  univenelly  admitted  that  a  sea-level  canal  is 
the  ideal  waterway.  It  would  involve  few  engineei^ 
ing  probleniB  of  couseqiicnec  that  would  be  alj^ent 
from  tlio  pliinit  for  a  l"C'k  canal.  The  two  important 
elcmeiitft  I'f  construetion  are  the  eaiiie  in  either  case 
—  the  control  of  the  Clingres  and  the  paaj*age  of  the 
divide.  In  lK)tJi  ensea  il  would  lie  necessarv  to  pro- 
vide for  one  or  more  dams  and  dpilUvaya  to  accommo- 
date tlic  flood  waters  of  the  river  and  the  diversion 
of  its  lower  course  is  also  a  feature  of  each  project. 
Tho  construction  of  a  sea-levet  canal  would  require 
a  much  deeper  cut  at  the  Culebra  pass  and  other 
points,  but  it  might  not  entail  any  greater  dlfficid- 
fics  in  excavation  than  may  be  expected  in  digging 
a  lock  level,  though  the  task  of  transportation  to  the 
dumps,  a  very  serious  one  under  any  circumstances, 
wouhl  bo  greatly  enhanced  by  the  greater  excavation. 
As  lo  the  time  that  should  be  estimated  for  mak- 
ing a  waterway  at  the  level  of  the  oceans,  expert  opin- 
ions differ.  It  is  believed  tliat  the  Board  will  place 
it  at  fifteen  years,  whilst  many  authorities  are  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  twenty  would  be  a  more 
reasonable  figure.  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  that  if  a  sea  level  canal  is  decided 
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upon,  the  Government  had  best  put  boys  under 
twenty  in  charge  of  the  construction  so  that  they  may 
not  become  superannuated  before  its  completion. 
The  extra  $100,000,000  in  cost  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  long  postponement  of  the  opening,  but,  to- 
gether, these  considerations  will  doubtless  destroy  the 
prospect  of  a  sea  level— canal  for  some  time  at 
least.* 


•The  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Board, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Isthmian  Commission,  is  that,  although 
it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  convert  the  lock  canal  into  a 
sea-level  waterway,  the  obvious  objections  to  the  change  are 
80  great  as  to  preclude  its  consideration,  except  as  a  possible 
contingency  of  the  distant  future. 
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244. 
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seq. 

Exports,  317,  318. 
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Dole,  Sanford  B.,  283  et  seq. 
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tics, 240  et  seq. 
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History  of,  257-280. 
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Inhabitants,  203-313. 
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seq. 
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Nicaragua  route.  35C>-358,  3C3 
et  seq,,  381,  384.  385,  515 
€t  aeq, 
compared  with  Panama,  523- 
528. 

Overland  communication,  349 
et  seq.,  354  et  seq.,  367. 
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